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INTKODUCTOST 



The tariff has been the most persistent issue in Ameri- 
can politics. The refusal of one or two States to grant to 
Congress the power to levy an impost of five per cent, was 
a prominent cause of the breakdown of the Confederation, 
and a strongly contributing, if not the controlling, cause 
of the formation and adoption of the Constitution. The 
presidential election of 1892 turned mainly on the tariff. 
Between these two events, separated by more than a cen- 
tury in point of time, occurred many momentous national 
political contests upon the ever-recnrring question, at 
the polls, on the stump, in Congress, in newspapers and 
pamphlets. There have been periods, some of them many 
years in duration, when the issue was dormant. During 
the long struggle over slavery the great moral question 
— as it was regarded at the North, the qnestion of polit- 
ical life and death, as the people of the South viewed 
it — quite overshadowed the tariff. Yet even then the , 
temporary settlement of the question was a mark of the 
ascendency of the South in the councila of the nation. 
Again, under the stress of war, the forces of Protection 
and Free Trade observed a protracted armistice in their 
warfare and joined in Sghting the battles of the country. 
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Moreover, nt certain times when the fiDancial situation of 
the government suggested tlie unwisdom of disturbing 
the then existing system of tariff taxation, and at other 
times when such pha^s of the financial question as the 
Bank of the United States, the greenback currency, or 
the free coinage of silver, presented themselves for deci- 
sion, there liave been lulls in the conflict. Nevertheless, 
when those more exciting transitory political problems 
had been disposed of, or in the intermissions of other 
contests, whenever the revenue was either deficient or 
abnormally abundant, above all, when the industrial con- 
dition of the country was unsatisfactory, the old issue came 
again to the front and the war of schedules was resumed 
with ardor. 

It is easy to understand why the tariff has occupied a 
more prominent position in the political controversies of 
the United States, and has occupied it for a longer pe- 
riod, than has been the case in any other country. The 
result is due primarily to the form of the government 
as a federal republic with limited powers. Other govern- 
ments with whose experience we can compare our own 
have full control over taxation in all its forms. This 
government has not such power. The Constitution con- 
fers upon Congress the exclusive right to levy duties on 
imports, and withholds from it all power to raise revenue 
by direct taxation, save according to a rule which the con- 
ditions of modern society render inequitable. All direct 
taxes must be assessed upon the basis of population. The 
right to levy a direct tax has been exercised but three 
times in the history of the government. In every case 
it resulted in partial or complete failure. Undoubtedly 
Congress will never again avail itself of the grant of 
power to obtain revenue by such a tax. All the taxes of 
that class have been surrendered to the use of the States, 
which can levy them upon a just and scientific basis, and 
which, moreover, are able to collect them. 
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Until, then, some new principle of taxation be dis- 
coTered, the national government must look to imposts 
and excises as the chief sources of revenue. It happens 
that the excise system was from the beginning distasteful to 
the American people, not leaa so to those who favored low 
tariS duties than to the advocates of protection. Con- 
gress has until a recent period, under administrations by 
every party, chosen to reduce an excessive surplna by 
remitting internal taxes rather than by reducing tariff 
rates. The preference for an impost on foreign goods as 
the gT«at source of national revenue is shown by the fact 
that prior to the civil war more than a billion and a half 
dollars came to the Treasury from the custom houses, 
whereas in the same period of seventy years the amount 
received from excise was less than twenty-two and a half 
tnillioDS. The total receipts from this source in the forty- 
two years ended in 1862 were less than half a million 
dollars, belated collections under laws that had been re- 
pealed. It is true that since the necessities of the civil 
war caused a resort to this method of taxation on an 
enormous scale, the people have been more tolerant of the 
system than they were formerly. Yet even now they dis- 
like it except so far as it is applied to alcoholic products 
and tobacco. 

For these reasons the problem of obtaining revenue has 
never involved a search for an ideal system of taxation, 
vhich, having been discovered, the government was free 
to adopt. The main question has always been and still is 
one of the particular adjustment of duties on imported 
goods — ^what classes of goods shall bear the burden and 
what rates shall be fixed ; and since the range of choice is 
wide, the answer to the question always requires a prior 
determination of the principle or system upon which the 
adjustment shall be made: whether revenue shall be the 
sole object in view, or the controlling but not the only 
object, or, if any other purpose than revenue be admissi- 
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ble, to ^liat extent it may mfluence the preparation of a 
tariff law. 

The circumstaDces of the growth and development of 
the country liave made this an ideal political issue. If 
we enlarge our horizon and study the situation of other 
countries in which the issue of protection or free trade has 
arisen, we find that where conditions resembling those 
that have prevailed in the United States have been ab- 
sent, the tariff has never been the basis of prolonged party 
warfare. In Great Bntain, where the battle was most 
fierce, a single brief contest was decisive. The country 
passed within a few years from the state of the most tariff- 
protected community to one of almost absolute free trade. 
One statesman, compelled by the course of events to 
reverse his opinion, carried his party over with him ; it 
would, perhaps, be more correct to say that he created a 
party for the express purpose of effecting a change so 
clearly demanded by the industrial situation that its 
opponents have been ever since in a hopeless minority. 
France, under the arbitrary will of an emperor, adopted a 
regime differing not greatly from free trade. But under 
the self-governing republic the nation has reverted to 
protection. The question of tariff has at no time been in 
a true sense an issue in French politics. Hardly had 
the German Empire been firmly established when Prince 
Bisniarok introduced the protective system. Although 
the tariff is still a political question in Germany, the 
controversy is not between protection and free trade, 
but between moderate protection and the extreme form 
insisted upon by the agrarian party. 

On the other hand, two of the dependencies of Great 
Britain have found themselves in situations that may rea- 
sonably be compared with that of this country, and have 
had an experience similar to our own. Under the Con- 
federation each of the thirteen States applied against 
all the others the tariff laws governing the importation 
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of goods from beyond the aea. Some of them attempted 
protection, others threw their ports wide open. When 
they united under the Constitution, they adopted free 
trade for interstate trafBc, protection as against the rest 
of the world. This is almost word for word the hbtory 
of the tari£F policies of Canada and Australia. In the 
provinces that originally constituted the Dominion, low 
duties prevailed, and the same rates were in force between 
Halifax and Quebec as between either of those ports and 
Liverpool. But it was not long after confederation when 
the policy of protection was adopted by Sir John Mac- 
donald. Although the Liberal party has not ventured to 
overthrow the system, the tariff issue in a real sense still 
divides the two parties. In Australia, too, the formation 
of the Commonwealth, including free-trade New South 
Wales and protectionist Victoria, was followed at the first 
general election by a contest between the two systems, 
from which protection came forth victorious. 

Writers upon the tariff history of this country seem not 
to have apprehended at its true importance the growth and 
development of the protective idea. It has sometimes 
been used as a reproach against protectionists that they 
have repeatedly changed their ground, that they have 
dropped the motive at one time assigned by them for advo- 
cating their system and have placed their reliance upon 
arguments wholly new.^ The charge itself is true, but 
the change of motive merely marks the accomplishment 
of one object and progress toward a new and grander pur- 
pose. In its inception the idea was merely the principle 
that this country must encourage and secure the production 
within itself of all things indispensable in time of war, — 
the aim of a weak nation which had just succeeded in its 
struggle for independeuce. In this form it appealed to all 
the people ; and so did the motive developed in Hamilton's 
Dot & good reply to tlie mconiatioD, bat it 
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great " Report oq Manufactures," that it was desirable to 
open new outlets for industry in order to supplement agri- 
colture. Wheu the early tariff laws, desigued as they pro- 
fessedly were to protect our " infant industries," failed to 
furnish adequate defence against foreign commercial domi- 
nation, when Great Britain was able to boast that, if it had 
lost the American colonies, it had almost complete posses- 
sion of their trade, a new argument for protection was far- 
nished. Political independence had been achieved ; it must 
be perfected by adding to it commercial and indiistrial inde- 
pendence. No patriot could oppose the aspiration, however 
strenuously lie might contend against the means chosen to 
accomplish the end. The legislative measures to secure 
such independence were enacted under the leadership of 
the statesmen who had promoted and conducted the war 
of 1812, by Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, by the 
West and South, the regions least interested in manufac- 
tures. The commercial interests of the East were arrayed 
against them. But New England and Pennsylvania de- 
rived the greatest benefit from those measures, the success 
of which in promoting new industries aroused in the North 
an ambition to make this a manufacturing country in the 
true sense, as distinguished from a country which merely 
manufactured enough to satisfy its most pressing and uni- 
versal wants. Before this time patriotism had seemed to 
demand the acquiescence of all the people in measures to 
emancipate the country from every form of foreign control, 
and there had been no suggestion that the use of the tariff 
to promote manufactures was unconstitutional. Southern 
opposition to a policy that would increase the numerical 
and consequently the political preponderance of the North 
led to the introduction of the constitutional argument 
against the protective system, which now began to add to 
its phrases " diversified industries," " the home market," 
and "the American system," each of which indicates a 
new aim of the protectionist policy. Industries were 
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multiplied and magnified, tbe number of the employed 
iDcreased, and the" labor question arose. Then it became 
expedieut to continue, extend, and complete the system in 
order to maintain the relatively high rate of wages which 
has always prevailed in this country ; and the best of all 
arguments was thus furnished to those who, not being 
themselves interested personally in manufactures, adhered 
to the cause of protection. 

All of the objects here mentioned, as having been suc- 
cessively the aim of protectionists, have been splendidly 
achieved. By protective tariffs ? To that question there 
may be two answers, given by men of equal intelligence, 
knowledge of history, and patriotism. Readers of the 
following pages will have no difficulty in discovering that 
the author believes that tariffs have had a powerful agency 
in promoting the development, the wealth, and tlie strength 
of this great republic. * Nevertheless he has endeavored 
to present the facts so fully and fairly as to give those who 
take a tUfferent view all the materials that history affords 
for disputing that position. 

In the most recent times a new and grand ambition has 
taken possession of the American people, — which is no 
less than a desire to enter and possess the markets of the 
world. Tliis ambition is cherished both by the advocates 
of a low tariff and by those who believe in the merits of 
the system under which, if not by means of which, the 
country has grown so great. The difference between 
them was that the one party held that the nation could 
not enter foreign markets as a conqueror if it were selfishly 
to insist upon the absolute control of its own market ; the 
other party maintained that the mostefBcient preparation 
for a campaign abroad was an impregnable defence at 
home. Whether the one party or the other was theoretically 
right, the fact remains that under the operation of the most 
closely protective tariff ever enacted by Congress, the 
United States has held that borne market which is oniver- 
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sally recognized as the best in the world, and has spread 
consteruation among all its commercial and industrial 
rivals by au " American invasion " which is as yet a feint 
and reconnaisaance only, but which is destined to become 
a great reality. 

That, however, is the word of the prophet and not of the 
historian. The changes that have been wrought in the 
industrial life of the United States are so vast and so start- 
ling as to tempt one who has possessed himself of the facts 
of the past and of the conditions of the present to peer 
into the future and predict what is to happen next. Is the 
country ultimately, is it speedily, to find itself where Eng- 
land was when the logic of events made every Englishman 
a free-trader ? It would be rash to answer the question by 
a " yes " or a " no." It would be rash for a statesman to 
urge the abandonment of a policy in the pursuit of which 
the country has forged its way to the head of manufactur- 
ing nations, at the same time that its wealth, the rewards 
it gives to labor, and the comforts enjoyed by all classes of 
the people make it the envy of every other nation. For 
the present we must act as though the reasons for main- 
taining the protective system were to continue operative 
indefinitely. Should the time come when it may be aban- 
doned, the very magnitude of this market and the enormous 
demands of a population now approaching one hundred 
million will act as a bulwark against the dangers of too 
active foreign competition. 

The materials for a history of the tariff are abundant, 
even superabundant. The statistics of commerce and in- 
dustry, whole libraries of academic argument, tens of thou- 
sands of pages of the publications in which the debates of 
Congress have been recorded, stump speeches and news- 
paper leaders innumerable, all these are at hand, and 
they should be digested by any one who undertakes the 
task. Immense as is the preliminary labor involved, it 
does not, unfortunately, bring to the historian infallible 
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judgment as to what shall be included in and what shall 
be omitted from his written work. The character of the 
controversy which he is to describe has been in the main 
political, for long periods almost exclusively bo, — not 
commercial, not economical, not fiscal, but for the most 
part a game of party politics. Since it was not the whole 
game it is necessary to set forth the manner and extent 
of its influence upon other party issues and of their reflex 
influence upon it. Here arises a danger, on the one hand, 
of touching upon the extraneous matters so lightly as to 
belittle their importance, on the other hand of going so 
far as to make the work discursive and obscure. Again, 
although the springs of action were so largely political, the 
tariff laws themselves in their operation affected pro- 
foundly the commerce, the industry, and the social condi- 
tion of the people. The selection of facts pertinent to 
the subject and the rejection of those too remote to be con- 
sidered as potential are matters regarding which no two 
persons would agree. It will doubtless seem strange to 
any political economist who may examine the following 
pages that he can find therein no critical analysis of the 
writings of Henry C. Carey, of Friedrich List, of David 
A. Wells, of Horace Greeley, and of other voluminous 
American writers on the theories of free trade and protec- 
tion ; that no intimation appears that those writers exerted 
a perceptible influence upon the course of events ; that 
the omission of references to them even suggests that the 
author is not acqiiainted with their works. One may 
search in vain herein for any discussion of the theory of 
wages, of the wisdom of buying in the cheapest market, 
and of other philosophical ideas upon which men have 
based their conclusions as to the economic effects of tariflfs. 
The simple truth is that this is in no sense a treatise on 
political economy. 

Other critics may wonder that the history of industries 
affected by the tariff is given so briefly that it might as 
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well not bave been given at all ; and it may be urged, 
without eliciting from the author a contradiction of the 
statement, that without the help of analytical histories of 
the prosperity or adversity of this and that industry under 
various tariffs an important part of the lesson to be 
learned from a study of those tariffs is lost. Others still 
may think that too great or too little stress is laid upon 
one political movement or another that affected the course 
of tariff legislation. All, perhaps, will be of opinion that 
the author's personal views are obtruded too often and 
advanced too positively. 

Against such criticisms no defence is offered. The work 
is confessedly that of one who believes that the system of 
protection has given an opportunity which the opposing 
system would not have afforded for the unexampled growth 
of the country, and who has not advanced this doctrine 
with more confidence or with more persistency than writers 
of another school have expressed their abhorrence for 
protection. Unless one undertakes the production of a 
colossal, and therefore an unreadable, work on this sub- 
ject, a great amount of material must be left unused. Tlie 
work of selection and rejection in dealing with available 
matter must be performed according to the author's 
deliberate judgment as to what does and what does not 
assist to an important degree in explaining the course of 
events. However greatly the author may have failed in 
the exercise of good judgment in this respect, he is not 
conscious that his choice of material has been affected by 
personal bias, nor that any facts essential to tlie formation 
of an opinion contrary to his own have been suppressed. 



BEFOEE AND APTiat INBEPENDENCE 

The policy of Great Britain toward its American colo- 
nies impressed strongly upon the understanding of our 
forefathers the uaefiilnesa of restrictive laws as a means of 
controlling trade with foreign countries, and of encourag- 
ing home industry. It is unnecessary to inquire how much 
of truth and how much of error made up the system of 
political economy commonly accepted, and acted upon by 
England during the period of our colonial dependence. 
The facts which exerted a decisive inSuence upon the 
young nation, brought into commercial conflict with the 
mother country after its political independence hiwl been 
achieved, were that the means adopted by Great Britain 
had accomplished the end in view, and that the occasion 
demanded the use of some means to avert a condition of 
commercial vassalage. 

The intellectual leaders of the Revolution had seen 
the injury to the colonies that resulted from the applica- 
tion to them of the principles of the mercantile system. 
Emancipated from the ideas and traditions of Old World 
polity, they were ready to adopt the views which will ever 
be associated with the name of Adam Smith, whoso 
" Wealth of Nations " was published in tlie year of the 
Declaration of Independence, Having fought their fight 
against a whole system of repression and restriction, they 
dreamed of free trade throughout the world. They would 
set the example of leaving commerce unfettered. They 
believed that the trade of America was so important to 
other countries that they in their turn would, willingly or 
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perforce, abolish the old-time restrictions. Their dream 
was brief, their awakening painful. They found that 
they could expect no reciprocity. Not only did their con- 
cessions secure them no privileges in return, but their pro- 
positions of free trade were treated as tokens of political 
weakness, and they were taunted with having a govern- 
ment wholly vrithout power to carry into effect any com- 
mercial stipulation. When it was discovered th&t this 
was in truth the situation, the leaders of political thought 
and action in the young republic reluctantly but openly 
and frankly abandoned their position in favor of unre- 
stricted commerce and advised an unrelenting use of the 
weapon which they had hoped to discard, the power o£ 
which they had observed and felt. 

A protective tariff, using that phrase in its modem 
sense, was not one of the measures by which Great Brit- 
ain took to itself the chief advantage in all dealings witb 
its American colonies. It was not necessary to resoi-t to 
that expedient. Navigation laws, prohibition of certain 
kinds of trade and certain industries, answered every pur- 
pose. The first important restriction upon American 
commerce was imposetl by Cromwell's Navigation Act of 
1651, which was aimed primarily not at America but at 
Holland. All the laws passed during the period of tlie 
Commonwealth were treated by the monarchical party as 
invalid. Consequently Cromwell's act, reenacted after the 
Bestaration, with some additions, is commonly known as 
the act of 1660, and of the reign of Charles II. The 
importation of any goods whatsoever into and their ex- 
portation from Great Britain and its colonies were made 
illegal, save in vessels owned, commanded, and manned by 
Englishmen. Colonial ships were allowed to take part in 
the direct trade between the British Isles and the colony 
in which they were owned. Indirect importation into 
England was forbidden. Goods were required to come 
direct from the place where they were produced. For 
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example: New England ressels might trade with the West 
Indies ; but they might not carry West Indian sugar to 
England either directly or by way of another colony. 
The law also forbade the carrying of any sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, and certain other articles grown in the 
colonies, elsewhere than to England or to another colony 
of Great Britain. An act passed two years later required 
that all European merchandise intended for the colonies 
should be first shipped to England and transported thence 
to its destination in English-built vessels. In other words, 
direct importation into the colonies from a European 
country was prohibited. 

Early tn the next century the policy was adopted of 
forbidding the establishment of manufactures in the 
colonies. The intention of Parliament was expressed in 
an act passed in 1719 declaring it unlawful to set up in 
any colony furnaces for the production of cast-iron or for 
the manufacture of iron, because "the establishment o£ 
manufactories in the colonies tends to make them more 
independent of Great Britain." 

It is not necessary to enumerate the several acts, regu- 
lations, and orders in pursuance of the policy here out- 
lined. It ia sufficient to say that as new occasions arose, or 
as the enterprise of the colonists manifested itself in new 
directions, the laws became more strict, the limitations 
Dpon colonial activities became more numerous, and the 
execution of all restrictive regulations increased in sever- 
ity.^ Coincidcntly with the operation of the laws, Eng- 

' Among the watchful ejM seeking means to use the coloDies — or 
" plantatiau " la they were then called — to enrinh England, none had a 
wider Kope of obserrBtion than those of Juahaa Qeo. whose amall bnt 
compreheDaive work. " The Trade and NaTigatian of Oreat BriCun Con- 
iidered," fint pnbliahed in 1720, was regarded as of ■□ mnch importanoa 
that an editjon enlarged with reeeut DattM was printed as late aa 1707. 
Hr. Oee reriewed the oondicion of tha American colonies and remarked 
Dpon their poverty, a fast whioh did not draw from bim any eiprruions 
of pity. Indeed be pointed ont waVH in which the little which tha 
ooloni«ta had might be extorted by England. He remarked of "the in- 
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land's commerce and her domination o£ the seas increased, 
and the trade of her rivals declined ; and British manu- 
factures developed more rapidly and more extensively 
than those of any other nation. It is contended hy those 
who hold that restraints upon trade are always and every- 
where injurious, that the growth of the commerce and 
manufactures of Great Britain was inevitable and not a 
result of its economic policy. The question is one not to 
be discussed here. Nevertheless, the colonists of the 
eighteenth century may be excused if, rightly or wrongly, 
they applied the argument post hoc, ergo propter hoc ; if 
they attributed the great progress which English manu- 
factures made during that century to the strong measures 
taken to compel commerce to Sow in its natural channels, 
and if, when they desired to accomplish similar results, 
they had recourse to similar eipedients. 

Until shortly before the Declaration of Independence 
Americans did not strongly object to the laws restraining 
and limiting their industries. In general they conceded 
the right of the mother country to protect its own com- 
merce and manufactures, even at their expense. Some of 
tliem evaded the navigation laws successfully and profit- 
ably. Where the evasion did not seriously affect the 
interests of London merchants it seems to have been toler- 
ated without reproof or repression. As tor manufactures, 
it would have been impossible to suppress the household 
industry in any form, and it was never attempted. For the 
rest, few of the colonists cared to engage in the proiluction 



habitants of onr pt»nt»tioiu " that " not one fourth part ot their product 
redonnds to their own profit ; for ODt of all that CDines hrre thej 011I7 
carry back clothing anii other aieomraodationa for their faniiliei, all of 
which is of the manafocture and mvrolmndise of this kingdom." (Edition 
of 1707, p. 170.) He urged " that oar own interest ha not mistaken for 
tliat of the planten ; for orery re»trmnt and difficulty put upon our tradt 
vith them makeB them hare recoune to their onn ptoducta which ther 
mannfacture : a thing of great conaequenae to os, and ought to be guarded 

agaiiut." (Ibid. p. 173.) 
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of goods for a general market or for export, and the re- 
strictions upon that occupation worked no great hardship. 
Aa the alienation between England and her colonies 
grew, the previously uofelt restraints became "manacles" 
and the prohibitions became more irksome. Whenever 
events portended an armed conflict with England, the effect 
of the restrictive laws impressed itself more and more upon 
the leaders of political thought, and under their advice the 
legislatures hastened to adopt measures to encourage the 
manufacture of articles needful in war. Nevertheless, 
the change of public opinion regarding the restraints laid 
upon the colonies by the mother country was undoubtedly 
not due wholly to political causes. The colonial commu- 
nities were more self-sufGcient than they had previously 
been. The bands upon tlieir infant limbs chafed when 
they hindered healthful growth and interfered with free 
movement. Therefore, when the Declaration was made 
which dissolved the connection of the colonies with Great 
Britain, it was already a real and not a fancied grievauco 
which was cited with others in the indictment against 
King George in these words ; " for cutting off our trade 
with all parts of the world." 

It has been remarked already that a burdensome impost 
open colonial produce was not one of the measures adopted 
by Great Britain to protect itself against competition by 
its dependencies. A simple prohibition upon production, 
OP upon exportation, was more efficacious. But it was the 
weapon of self-defence with the use of which the colonists 
were most familiar. Most of the provinces were accu^ 
tomed to derive a revenue from duties on imported goods.' 
They were permitted by their charters to exercise this 

' For a foil aocoant of the tariff leguUtion ot thB polonies see " The 
Pint Stages of tbs Tariff Pollpy of tbe United Statei," b; WilUam HiU, 
A. M., PublioBtioni of the ATnerioan Economic AwociatloD, vol. viii. uo. S, 
■u invalukbie record for tbe itiideiit, from whioh hudj oI tbe facta in the 
next few pagei of thii book Imtb been dravs. • 



power. It ia needless to say that so long as they were 
subject to Great Britain the duties were laid for purposes 
of revenue only, since any other use of the privilege would 
have been an open defiance of the repressive policy of the 
home government. The Revolutionary war caused such 
an interruption of trade that imposts were abandoned by 
all the States. Indeed, commerce with Great Britain was 
forbidden under heavy penalties; and the presence of 
British warships and privateers along the coast rendered 
trade with other countries practically impossible. The 
situation at the close of the war and the changes that took 
place between the treaty of peace and the adoption of the 
Constitution, both in the conditions of trade upon the 
ocean and in the opinions of those who best represented 
the thought of the young nation, furnish a key to the 
whole subsequent history of the country in respect of its 
tariff policy. For the revulsion in popular sentiment and 
in the oiiinions of the political leaders made possible the 
passage of the first national tariff law ; and that act has 
impressed its character, to a certain extent at least, upon 
all our subsequent tariff legislation. 

It is agreed by all students of the development of opin- 
ion on this subject, that at the close of the war opposition 
to the restrictive system, adopted by England toward its 
colonies and toward other countries, was universal. The 
opposition was both sentimental and practical in its origin. 
Free trade in the broadest sense naturally associated itself 
in the minds of Americans with the political freedom they 
had won, — freedom from monarchical institutions, free- 
dom from aristocracy and class rule, freedom from foreign 
dictation, freedom even from centralized government in 
the nation they had formed. The free trade they believed 
in meant the widest liberty of all men to engage in any 
commerce that seemed to promise profit, the abolition of 
all restrictions upon the movements of ships and cargoes 
whereVer built, wherever owned, by whomsoever com- 
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manded and maimed ; the sweeping awa; of all prohibi- 
tions apon the admission of the products of the world ; the 
abandonment of tariffs that might hamper or impede the 
free movement of merchandise.* It may be said that the 
sentiments of our forefathers npon the whole subject of 
reatrictivc legislation were not unlihe those which, eighty 
years afterward, impelled the framers of the Constitution 
of the Confederate States to adopt a provision forbidding 
the imposition of customs duties for purposes of protection. 
Had the Constitution of the United States been drawn 
in 1762, it is not unlikely that it would have contained 
a prohibition of all laws in restraint of trade, foreign or 
domestic. 

Sentiment in this case was none the less sincere because 
it was bached by self-interest. The new nation had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by universal free trade. 
The occupations of the people were agricultural and com- 
mercial. To raise and sell freely the products of their 
farms and plantations and fisheries, and to engage unre- 
strainedly in the general commerce of the world, were the 
limits of their industrial ambition. They Iiad industries 
of no sort that required protection against foreign compe- 
tition. The mechanic arts were represented only by the 
village carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and 
other artisans who ministered to local wants. No manu- 



' "The SlAtei as dependoDcira had hfea so serenty and ■□ wantonly 
crsmped bj British navi^tiou ada, and for raom than a century had so 
ateadily nsiated them, that the desire of Ahea1ni« freedom of conuiierce 
bad bnonie a part ot their nature. " (Bancroft, History, Tol. i. p. <M.) 
'* Almeet inaenaibly, but firmly, the new ground vaa taken until aa tho 
Mtnggh weaC on in the oooBiet uf arms the sDialler questioii seemed sval- 
lowed np in the larger one of the Tindieation of the principles of free com- 
meroe." (O. L. Elliott, " The Tariff Controvemy," LeUnd Stanford Junior 
0iuienity Monographs, No. 1, p. 33.) " These reasons, then, — disturbed 
eaulitioiis of trade and gorenunsnt, hatred of restrictions to vhich they 
had been aabjeeted, aad ideas faroriiig fraedom and liberty, — acconotfor 
the abseDce of impost lava from 1770 to 1781." (HiU, " Fint Stags* of 
du Tariff Polioy," p. 40.) 



faotures worthy of the name existed in any part of their 
country, although most of the prime necessities of life wer« 
of domestic origin, usually the product of household indus- 
try. It was as much au essential of free trade as they 
understood it that they should he permitted to buy all 
needed articles of foreign manufacture, without restraint, 
as it was that they should occupy the markets of the 
world with their own merchandise. An opinion even pre- 
vailed that the conditions at home forbade the establish- 
ment of manufactures. Many of the statesmen of that 
day, and for a long time afterward, as we shall see pre- 
sently, went furtlier, and regarded the possibility of manu- 
facturing on a large scale as evidence of a degradation 
of society and of labor in communities capable of engaging 
in tliat occupation. Tillage of the soil was deemed more 
honorable and more conducive to the prevalence of social 
virtues than manufacturing. On the other hand the ship- 
ping of the States eould hold its own on even terms with 
that of any other country. 

Theory reinforced sentiment and self-interest. Abun- 
dant evidence exists that the principles of Adam Smith 
had made a far deeper impression upon the minds of the 
leading men in the United States than upon those of the 
ruling class in Cngland. Numerous passages in the writ- 
ings of Franklin, Adams, JefEerson, Madison, and others, 
show that those statesmen were familiar with the writings 
of the great English economist, that they had adopted bis 
theories, and rejected the principles of mercantilism.' 

Internal and external causes operated quickly and 
strongly to change the attitude of all these men, as practi- 
cal statesmen, and the policy of the States. The disor- 
ganization consequent upon the long war and the heavy 

' Set tliB citation of the opInionB of Cliese Btateimen in Hit Tnono^rsptii 
otHiU«nd EUiott; aUo in"T«xation in the United Stal««, 1789-1818," 
bj Esnty Ckttel AJanu, Fh. D., Johni Hopkini Uniranity Suies, toL iL 
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debts incurred in prosecuting it, compelled a recurrence 
to the impost aa the most available source of revenue. At 
first the articles taxed were few, — luxuries for tbe moat 
part, — and the rates were low. Various causes combined to 
induce a change of policy. In tbe first place, the resump- 
tion of relations with tbe world was accompanied by a 
lavish expenditure for foreign articles. To a certain ex- 
tent tbe enormous expansion of importation immediately 
after the restoration of peace was not only natural but 
legitimate. The taste for European goods had been 
merely suppressed, not lost. Supply had been cut off so 
long that there was a real deficiency of articles which the 
home market did not furnish ; and an importation much 
beyond the average was required to replenish stocks. 
Meanwhile, however, the stores of British manufactured 
goods, long held back by the restrictions upon commerce 
resulting from war, poured into the American market, 
where they found a ready sale. The merchandise thus 
released comprised not only necessary things, but those 
which it was the fashion of the time to designate as " gew- 
gaws." The money sent over by France for the support 
of its auxiliary forces, that expended in America by the 
British armies, and that which had l>een gained during 
the war by illicit trade, was all in the country when peace 
was restored, for there had been no outlet for it. Thus it 
happened that the States, although seemingly drained of 
their resources by the conflict, were really possessed of a 
more abundant supply of coined money than they had ever 
had in colonial times. It furnished the people with the 
means of indulgence in foreign luxuries, and the ability 
to pay cash made them desirable customers. But their 
excessive expenditures led to an extensive exportation of 
specie, and a period of bard times ensued. No doubt tbe 
evil would have cured itself without legislative interference. 
To the statesmen of the time it seemed that freedom of 
commerce led to luxury, luxury to the loss of specie, and 
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loss of specie to hard times. The obvioas remedy was to 
tax the luxuries in order to discourage extravagance and 
retain the hard mouey. 

State jealousy alao played an important part in bringing 
about a change of policy. It would require a more careful 
and detailed setting forth of early State tariffs than is 
expedient in this place to illustrate the operation of this 
agency. Tlie situation of New Yorlt, between Connecticut 

i New Jersey, will be a sufficient example. The grow- 
ing commerce of the port of New York, and the oppor- 
tunity of that city to supply the country in all directions 
with imported goodB, rendered a light impost by the legis- 
lature of New York an easy revenue resource. But Con- 
necticut and New Jersey wished to reserve their own trade 
to themselves. Connecticut endeavored to retain or recover 
it by a tariff which was aimed as directly at the products 
of New York as at foreign goods imported by way of New 
York. New Jersey adopted the opposite remedy. It 
threw its porta open to commerce and levied no duties 
upon merchandise arriving from any part of the world. 
The mutual jealousies of the States thus rendered the 
whole commercial situation intolerable, but incidentally 
they called tmiversal attention to the power that resided ia 
restrictive and retaliatory tariff laws as a weapon of offence 
and defence. 

Again, the necessities of war and the exclusion of the 
States from the markets of the world had introduced 
manufactures, although not upon a large scale, and had 
turned the attention of enterprising men in some of the 
more settled communities to that branch of industry. 
When the danger arose of a complete extinction of the 
establishments already in existence, and of a virtual pro. 
hibition upon the introduction of other manufacturing 
trades, — the flood of British goods was a menace both to 
infant and embryo manufactures, — there was a demand 
for protection in the sense in which the word is now used. 
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There was a political reason, presently to be mentioned, 
for the readiness, almost eagerness of the response to this 
demand. Kevertlieless tliere is no reason to think that 
the State legislatures would have been less willing to com- 
ply with the request for protective duties for manufactures 
if the political reason bad been wanting. All the States 
were anxious to promote every enterprise that bade fair to 
increase wealth and prosperity. Hampered by no constitu- 
tional restraints whatever, they were equally ready to ex- , 
empt from the poll tax all workmen employed in woollen 
mills, to offer bounty on every pound of Rax and hemp 
rused in the State, to employ an inventor to devise spin- 
ning machinery, which should be afterward deposited in 
a public place where the model might be copied by any 
one wishing to engage in cotton manufacturing. All the 
above-mentioned measures were adopted by one or more 
of the States. The legislatures were not more friendly 
to manufat^tures than to agriculture, to commerce, or to 
fisheries. Tliey favored all industries. They promoted 
them in a variety of ways. The fact that one only of all 
those ways was designedly repressive of foreign competl- 
taoD, as well as promotive of home industry, is a sufficient 
answer to the thesis that the change of policy observable 
in the tariffs of the American States between 1782 and 
1787 was due wlioUy to the alarming situation that de- 
veloped in the relations between the new nation and the 
mother country after the treaty of peace. 

Beside all the influences here noted was one other, 
which imdoubtedly was more potent than any other in 
changing the opinions and the conduct of the great leaders 
in American politics. Those previously mentioned ap- 
pealed to neighborhood great men, to State statesmen, to 
tradesmen, to the common people. This affected the 
judgment of the hroader-minded and more experienced 
politicians whose care and thought extended to subjects 
beyond the petty interests of a single State. They dis- 
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covered to their diamay that although the thirteen colonies 
had achieved political iadependeuce, they had not estab 
liahed a goverument that inspired respect abroad. Con. 
gress could neither raiae money to pay tlie national debt 
— not even enough to meet the interest — nor make with 
a foreign power an agreement which it had the strength 
to carry out. Great Britain was deriving all the benefits 
of trade with the States that could have been obtained 
by the most arbitrary and ruthless exercise of sovereign 
power that would have been possible had the Kevolution 
never taken place ; and at the same time was suecessfuUy 
excluding the States from a aliare in the general ocean 
trade of the world. 

An earnest effort was made to negotiate commercial 
treaties on fair terms with Great Britain and the Kuro- 
pean countries. It resulted in failure. Tliere was no- 
thing which the United States could offer in exchange for 
the concessions desired. It is perhaps more accurate to 
say that nothing could be offered effectively. For al- 
though Congress could make treaties it could not enforce 
them. It might and did recommend to the States to pass 
laws carrying treaties into effect, but the States acted 
their own pleasure in the matter of conforming to the 
advice ; and it would have been idle to expect all of tbem 
to comply in any given case. Consequently the cabiuets 
of Europe were wise in declining to make bargains which 
the party of the other part could not keep. The more 
or less polite indifference with which the American over- 
tures were received led to intimations by John Adams, 
then acting as minister charged with the negotiation of 
commercial treaties, that the United States would retaliate 
with restrictive legislation of its own. He could not make 
the statesmen and merchants of England believe that the 
threat would be carried into execution ; nor could he per- 
suade them that any laws which might be passed would 
be more than idle and ineffective declarations of purpose. 
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They had substantial reasons for incredulity. Congress 
made several attempts to obtain from the States the au- 
thority without which any action it might propose would 
be impotent. In 1781 it asked for a grant of power to 
levy an impost of five per cent., the proceeds to he applied 
to war purposes only, and the tax to cease when the pub- 
lic debt should be paid. Seven months after this recom- 
mendation had been made, the necessary permission bad 
been granted by six of the States. A year more, and 
five others bad agreed to the proposition ; but Georgia 
and Rhode Island withheld their consent. Upon an 
urgent request by Congress Georgia yielded, but Rhode 
Island refused; and, as the agreement of all the States 
was necessary to an amendment of the Articles of Con- 
federation, the proposition failed. Nearly two years had 
been lost in the attempt to place the finances of the gov- 
ernment upon some other basis than the voluntary con- 
tributions of the States. 

The next spring, in April, 1783, the proposition was 
renewed in a modified form. In order to conciliate the 
extreme jealousy of State rights, it was agreed that the 
collectors of the impost should be appointed by the State 
governments. In February, 1786, four States still with- 
held their assent to the proposition. In August three of 
them had jnelded. New York alone refused, and it main- 
tained its refusal to the last. 

In 1784 Congress asked the States to confer upon it 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign countries 
by prohibitions and discriminations against unfnendly 
nations. The suggestion met with little favor. 

A government which could not obtain permission to lay 
a collectible tax to pay its debts and its current expenses 
was so manifestly not one to he feared when it threatened 
hostile commercial legislation that the cabinets of Europe 
took no risk in declining to be alarmed.^ So far as the 

1 Thii wu the Tien laken bj Lord Sheffield, wlio oppoied tke earn- 
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United States was ooncemed, it will be seen, the situation 
was such that, if a means of ameliorating it were not 
speedily found, there was danger of a far worse condition 
than that from which the Kevolutionary war had emanci* 
pated the States — a condition of political as well aa 
commercial subserTiency to England ; all the more gall- 
ing to patriots of high spirit because it would have come 
about in consequence of the prevalence of a petty State 
pride which made less account of the interests of the 
nation than of neighborhood interests. The situation was 
indeed intolerable. American merchants, forbidden to 
send to the British Isles their own ships laden with 
domestio produce, and cut off from the trade with the 
West Indies by a royal decree issued in 1783, saw their 
foreign commerce almost whoUy destroyed. The denial 
to Congress of the right to make a general tariff prevented 
the adoption of a policy of national self-defence ; want of 
unity in State action rendered it impossible by import 
duties to remove the temptation the people were under to 
purchase British " gewgaws." The only effective tariff 
laws were those which the several States aimed at their 
neighbors. The situation was further aggravated by the 
paper-money evil, and by the stay-laws passed for the 
benefit of debtors and to the ruin of creditors. 

In view of all these facts, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the course of events in the period between the 
oloBB of the Bevolutionary war and the meeting of the 
convention which framed the Constitution. The spirit 
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vhich manifested itself in one form as opposition to the 
grant to Congress of any taxing power, appeared in an- 
other form as the policy of protection to local industries. 
It was not protection against British goods ; but it was 
Pennsylvania protecting itself against New England, and 
Massachusetts levying duties upon all " foreign " products, 
including those of Rhode Island and New York. It ia 
not proposed here to mention in detail the provisions of 
the State tariff laws.* It will be sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of this booh to establish the fact that the principle 
of protection to domestic manufactures by means of a 
tariff on imported goods was not only familiar to the 
people before the adoption of the Constitution, but had 
been incorporated into the pohtlcal system of the States 
which afterward became the champions of the policy. 

The preamble of the Massachusetts revenue act of 1785 
begins with these words : " Whereas it la highly necessary 
for the welfare and happiness of all States, and more 
especially such as are republican, to encourage agricul- 
tare, the improvement of raw materials, and manufactures." 
The act imposes higher duties than those previously laid ; 
and the preamble shows conclusively that the chief object 
of the increase was the protection of home interests. In 
the preamble of the New Hampshire act of 1786 it is said 
that "the laying of duties on articles the product or 
manufacture of foreign countries will not only produce a 
considerable revenue to the State, but will tend to encour- 
a^ the manufacture of many articles within the same." 
The title of the Rhode Island act of 1785 is : " An act 
for laying additional duties on certain enumerated articles 
. for encouraging the manufacture of them within this 
State and the United States of America." Connecticut 
also bad a tariff for protection, hut the purpose seems not 
to have been avowed in the title, preamble, or text of the 
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law, But in 1788, the policy of the State was made 
manifest in an act which exempted woollen factories and 
iron works from taxation, and relieved the workmen em- 
ployed in them from the payment of poll taxes, " that ajl 
due encouragement should be given to manufactures in 
this State." New York established a thoroughly protect- 
ive system, but did not assign reasons for so doing. 
Pennsylvania began with low duties, but soon adopted the 
protective principle ; and established higher rates and 
levied duties on a longer list of articles than did any 
other State. In 1785 it gave to its tariff law the title : 
" An act to encourage and protect the manufactures of 
this State by laying duties on certain manufactures which 
interfere with them." 

We see, then, that the employment of a duty on im- 
ported goods to give protection to home industry was the 
policy of six of the seven northern States before the 
adoption of the Constitution, and the purpose was de- 
clared in the statutes of five of the States. The only 
exception was Is'ew Jersey, which, as has already been 
explained, pursued a different policy because of her 
geographical position and her lack of a good port of entry. 
Being compelled to pay tribute to her two neighbors on 
all the foreign goods which her people consumed, she tried 
the policy of absolute free trade, but apparently attracted 
little commerce thereby. These facts become of the ut- 
most importance in their bearing upon discussions which 
arose long years afterward in regard to the protective 
system. It seems impossible for any one whc has read 
the title of the Pennsylvania act, just cited, to maintain 
that the First Congress was not aware of the significance 
of the phrase, in the preamble of the tariff act of 1789, 
" the encouragement and protection of manufactures," or 
that it intended something different from the signification 
ordinarily given to the phrase at the present day, or that 
its purpose was political and not industrial. All these 
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contentions have been put forward at various times, and 
will appear in the controversies that are presently to be 
recorded. 

Kot less important than the action of the State legisla- 
tures, in shaping the events which led to the formation of 
the Constitution, and ultimately to the adoption of a 
national tariff policy, was the change which took place in 
the attitude of the great leaders by whom the jieople were 
brought under the new system of govennnent. The 
causes of the change were different from those which 
found quick expression in the State tariffs; they were 
causes which affect the mind of the statesman, as distin- 
guished from those which appeal to the pocket ; they were 
political rather than material, national and not local. 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, and Henry, and 
other public men of the first and second ranks, showed 
clearly in their writings that they were theoretically con- 
vinced that a general policy of free trade was the most 
advantageous system, and that they were practically of 
opinion that it was by far the most profitable for a country 
in the situation of the United States. But within a year 
or two of the time when they had given expression to this 
view, they all, with the exception of Franklin, reversed 
their judgment and were thoroughly converted to the 
opinion that the United States must foUow the example 
of other nations and answer restriction with restriction. 
Hamilton alone seems to have been from the first an 
advocate of a protective policy as a means of inducing the 
establishment of manufactures. He took that position 
while still a student at college, before the beginning 
of the Revolutionary war,* and adhered to it throughout 
his public career. A few citations from the expressions 
of American statesmen, all of which are borrowed from 
Hill's monograph, will illustrate the change which their 
sentiments underwent. 

i Sm Hill'i " Tan Stagei at the Tariff PoUcj," p. 87. 
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John Adams wrote to Matthew Bobinson, March 2, 
1786, "The Uuited States are willing to throw wide open 
every port iq their dominioiia to British ships and mer- 
chants and merchandise, and I am ready, in their behalf, 
to pledge their faith in a treaty to this effect, upon the 
reciprocal stipulation of this nation that her ports will be 
equally open to our sliips, merchants, and produce. But 
the United States must repel mouopoUes by monopolies 
and answer prohibitions by prohibitions," ^ 

Jefferson wrote, " The system into which the United 
States wished to go was that of freeing commerce from 
every shackle. A contrary conduct in Great Britain vidll 
occasion them to adopt a contrary system, at least as to 
that island." ^ And again, " We wish to do it [promote 
commerce] by throwing open all the doors of commerce 
and knocking off all its shackles. But as this cannot be 
done for others unless they will do it for us, and there is 
no probability that Europe wiU do this, I suppose we 
may he obliged to adopt a system which may shackle 
them in our ports as they do us in theirs." ^ In another 
passage he expressed not merely the wish for free trade, 
but a strong conviction as to the wisdom of that system as 
a world policy. " I think," he wrote, "that all the world 
would gain by setting commerce at perfect liberty." * 

Madison had more to do with the actual beginning of 
tariff legislation in the United States than all the others 
here quoted, combined. It will throw a certain light upon 
the meaning of the preamble of the first tariff act, already 
referred to, to quote a passage from a letter written by 
Madison to Edmund Pendleton, shortly before the con- 
stitutional convcution met : " There is a rage at present 
for high duties, partly for the purpose of revenue, partly 
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£or forcing maimfacturea, which it is difficult to resist." ^ 
The sentence shows clearly his opinion upon the abstract 
question of protection. But he had already taken a posi- 
tion which he did not abandon during his long public life, 
and which is to be found set forth in bis speeches in Con- 
gress, in his messages during his presidential term, and 
in the famous Cabell letters — which were written more 
than forty years later. It was probably developed for 
the first time in a letter written to Jefferson, August 7, 
178S, "Much indeed is it to be wished, aa I conceive, 
that no regulations of trade, that is to say, no restrictions 
on imports whatever, were necessary. A perfect freedom 
is the system which would be my choice. But before 
such a system will be eligible, perhaps, for the United 
States, they must be out of debt ; before it will be attain- 
able, all other nations must concur in it." ^ 

The movement which resulted in the formation of the 
present " more perfect union " of the States had its origin 
directly in the public evils set forth in the preceding 
pages. It is undoubtedly true that other evils — such, 
for example, as those which wero exposed by the rebel- 
lion of Daniel Shays — reinforced the movement ; and 
few students of history will maintain conBctently that 
tiie undertaking would have been successful had not the 
lawlessness and disorder of the period compelled men to 
recognize the inherent weakness of the decentralized 
government established by the Articles of Confederation. 
Nevertheless it is a truthful statement that the financial 
condition of the United States, and the inability to make 
favorable terms of trade with foreign nations, were the 
prime motives of the effort to establish a stronger govern- 
ment. The Annapolis Convention, which met in Septem- 
ber, 1786, was called by the legislature of Virginia. The 
reasons for summoning it are given by Mr. Madison in 
his " Introduction to the Debates in the Constitutional 
1 AUduoa'B Waiki, Tol. L p. STL * End. p. 17% 
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Convention of 1787."^ Tbe outcome of the Aunapolia 
meeting was a recommend ation of a general conventioD 
of all the States for the purpose of extendiug greatly the 
powers of Congress, 

So obvious waa the necessity that the general govern- 
ment should possess the power to levy imposts at its own 
discretion, and that it should also have authority to regn- 
]at« trade with foreign countries and among the several 
States, that the clauses of the Constitution conferring 
these rights upon the Congress were adopted almost with- 
out debate. The framework upon which the Constitution 
was built consisted of a series of resolutions presented to 
the convention on May 29, 1787, by Edmund Randolph, 
of Virginia, and a rough draft of a Constitution offered 
on the same day by Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Randolph's seventh resolution related to the 
powers of the legislature; it was general in its nature 
and specified hut one clasB of cases in which the authority 

' Ths faitare of the Tuied propoeitions in the legiat&tnre for ealargiiig 
the powers of CoDgreBs to obtain from them [the Statea] (.he meani of 
providini; for the debts of the RevolutioD, and of countervailing Che com- 
roercial laws of Great Britain, a louice of miioh irritation, and agunit 
which tha aeparate efforts of tbe States were fonnd wona than abortiva; 
these conaiderationa, nith the lighla tlirown OD the whole euhjeet b; tha 
free and fiJl discnsaion it had undergoiw, led to a general acquiea«nM 
in the resolution passed on the twenty-first ds? uf Janiiaiy, 176Q, which 
proposed and invited a meeting of deputies from all the States, as fol- 

" Btioltitd. That Edmund Randolph, James Uadison, Jr., Walter Jonet, 
St. GeoT^ Tocker, and Meriwether Smith, Esquires, ba appointed oom- 
misuoaeta who, or an; three of whom, ahall meet such commtieioneri aa 
ma; be appointed in the other StaUs of the Union, at a time and place to 
be agreed on, to take into oooslderation tbe trade of the United States; 
to examine the relatlre litaatioD and trade of said States : to consider ho* 
far a unifonu system in their Dommeicial regulations may be Deoessar; 
to their common interest and their permanent harmony ; and to report to 
the several States such an act, relative to this great object, aa, when 
nnanimoDal; ratified by them, will enable the United States in Coogres* 
effectually to provide for the same." — " IntrodnctioD to the Debates," p. 
35. [Edition of E. H. Swtt, Chioago, 1803.] 
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of CoDgress was to be supreme, namely, In acting as an 
arbitrator between the States. Mr. Finckney'a sixtli 
resolution began as follows : — 

The Legislature of the United States shall have the 
power to lay aud collect taxes, duties, iniposts and excises ; 

To regulate commerce with all nations and among the 
several States. 

After the resolutions of Mr. Randolph had been con- 
sidered and adopted provisionally, they were referred, on _ 
the 26th of Jiily, to a Committee of Detail, conaiating of 
fire members. Mr. Pinckney'a plan was referred to the 
same committee, which, on August 6, reported a draft of 
a Constitution, containing the two clauses above quoted, 
without the change of a word. Article seven, in which 
the clauses were placed, came up for discussion on the 
16th of August. A question was put as to the reasons 
for using the words " imposts " and " duties," which 
seemed to the inquirer synonymous. The reply was 
made that imposts referred to commerce, but that duties 
" extend to a variety of objects, as stamp duties, etc." 
Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, doubted the expediency 
of allowing a majority to constitute a quorum in matters 
of taxation, considering the diversity of interests among 
the States ; but he made no motion. The importance of 
adding a phrase forbidding duties on exports was briefly 
discussed; but the subject was postponed because the 
prohibition was contained in another section of the same 
article. The clauses quoted were then adopted by a 
unanimous vote. It will be observed that they are both 
expressed in the most unreserved terms. There is no limi- 
tation npon the power of taxation, and no restriction as 
to the objects for which imposts might be laid. If then 
the Constitution contains limitations and restrictions in 
these grants of power, we must seek for them in the his- 
tory of the subsequent revision of the clauses. 

On the 18th of August two series of proposed addi* 
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tions to the enumerated powers of CoDgress were ictro- 
daced, the one fieries by Mr. Madison, the other by Mr. 
Pinckney, to be referred, as the movers requested, to the 
Committee of Detail. Among the suggestious of Air. 
Pinckney, were these : — 

To secure the payment of the public debt ; 

To secure all creditors under the new Constitution from 
a violation of the public faith when pledged by the author- 
ity of the legislature. 

There were certain other propositions, not relating to 
the power of taxation, which, in after times, furnished the 
bases of arguments against the constitutionality of a tariff 
for protection. These will be examined in the discussion 
of that question.' No proposition was made to diminish 
the grant of the taxing power. On the 22d of August 
the Committee of Detail reported a recommendation that 
at the end of the first clause quoted above the following 
words should be added : — 

for pa}^ment of the debts and necessary expenses of the 
United States ; provided, that no law of raising any branch 
of revenue, except what may be specially appropriated for 
the payment of interest on debts or loans, shall continue 
in force for more than years ; 

— and at the end of the second clause : — 

and with Indians, within the limits of any State, not 
subject to the laws thereof. 

An apprehension was felt that attempts would be made 
to evade, or at least to scale, the public debt. A clause 
reported by one of the committees, that " the I^egislature 
shall have power to fulfil the engagements which have been 
entered into by Congress," was objected to on the one 
hand as being unnecessary, since the new government 
unquestionably succeeded to the obligations of that which 
it supplanted ; and on the other hand as an implication 
1 Chapter m. 
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that it would be within the discretion of the legielature 
to decide whether or not it would fulfil those obligations. 
Manifestly, if the addition suggested to the first clause 
had been adopted, it would have had the effect to limit the 
purposes for which the taxing power might be exercised. 

There is no evidence that this consideration had any 
weight with the convention ; but at all events the phraseo- 
logy of the committee's report was not adopted, Mr. 
Gouvemeur Morris offered a substitute, providing that 
" the Legislature shall discharge the debts and fulfil the 
engagements of the United States," and this was agreed 
to, after a motion had been defeated to substitute for the 
words "discharge the debts," the words "liquidate the 
claims," — a motion which was designed to open the way 
for a bargain with the public creditors. 

On August 25 the following proposition, with others, 
offered by Mr. McHenry and Mr. Fincknej, was referred 
to a new committee : — 

All duties, imposts and excises, prohibitions or re- 
straints, laid or made by the Legislature of the United 
States, shall be uniform and equal throughout the United 
States. 

This is interesting as the origin of a clause which ulti- 
mately found a place in the Constitution ; and it is sig- 
nificant of the prevalent opinion that prohibitions and 
restrtunts would accompany imposts. 

A brief passage from the record of August 28 must be 
quoted nearly in full, inasmuch as it contains the only 
direct reference that is to be found in the proceedings of 
the convention to the subject of encouraging manufactures 
by means of impost duties : — 

Mr. Madison moved that the words " nor lay imposts or 
duties on imports " be transferred from Article 13, where 
the consent of the General Legislature may license the act, 
into Article 12, which will make the prohibition on the 
States absolute. He observed that as the States interested 
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in this power, by which they oould tax the imports of their 
neighbors passing through their markets, were a majority, 
they could give the consent of the Legislature, to the 
injury of New Jersey, North Carolina, etc. 

Col. Mason [Virginia] observed that particular States 
miglit wish to encourage, by impost duties, certain manu- 
factures for which they enjoyed natural advantages, as 
Virginia, the manufacture of hemp, etc. 

Mr. Madison. The encouragement of manufactures in 
that mode requires duties not only on imports directly 
from foreign countries, but from the other States in the 
Union; which would revive all the mischiefs experienced 
from the want of a general government over commerce. 

Mr. Madison's point is made somewhat vaguely ; but 
it is evident that his objection was not to the use of im- 
port duties in protecting manufactures, but to the use of 
them by individual States. But whatever his meaning 
may have been, the convention rejected his motion. Sub- 
sequently the question came up in another form, and the 
clause, as ultimately adopted, forbids a State without 
the consent of Congress to lay any "duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspeetiou laws." The significance of this 
clause must be considered in the discussion of the consti- 
tutional question, and the history of it is reserved for 
another chapter. 

The parts of the Constitution that had not been acted 
upon were, on August 31, referred to a committee of one 
from each State. The committee reported on the 4tb of 
September that the two clauses which introduce the 
enumeration of the powers of Congress should be in this 
form : ^ — 

The Legislature shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 

' The poDotnation of the ori^paal ii here falloired cIoBely. As will 
be seen hereafter a part of the orgatnenc ns to tlie conalitntionBlity of > 
protective t&riS tonis apoa lie ooirect puiictiui,tioii of tb« fint clause. 
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provide for the cominon defence and general welfare of 
the United States ; 

To regulate commerce with all nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes. 

These clauses were unanimouslj agreed to. On the 
10th of September the Constitution was referred to a 
committee " for revising the style and arrangement of the 
articles agreed on." The committee reported on the 12th. 
Its rearrangement made the enumeration of the powers of 
Congress section 8 of Article I., and the clauses relating 
to the taxing power and the regulation of commerce were 
as foUows : — 

The Congress may by joint ballot appoint a Treasurer. 
They shall have power — 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States. 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

On the 14th of September " the words, ' but all such 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States,' were unanimously annexed to the 
power of taxation," without debate. The only further 
change was the striking out of the clause relating to a 
treasurer. The phraseology of the clauses, with these 
modifications, is that of the Constitution as it is ; and 
together with the general authorization to" malce all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers," these clauses furnish the 
authority under which tariff laws, whether for revenue, 
for protection of domestic industry, or for regulating 
trade, are enacted. 

Inasmuch aa substantially the whole of every reference 
to these clauses has been here reproduced in full, it will 
be seen that they were practically adopted nem. con. 
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The ori^al euggestion of Mr. Pinckney appesrs almost 
toxtually ID the final draft. At no time was there a 
proposition or a hint that the tasing power should be 
limited. No member of the convention oflfered an amend- 
ment designed to restrict the purposes of taxation. One 
amendment was so clumsily worded that it would have 
had the effect of a limitation ; but it was not adopted. 
Mr. Madison does not report a single member as oSering 
even a formal opposition to the grant of power In its most 
extended form. 

The " Federalist " touches, in several passages, upon the 
taxing power vested in Congress ; but the eminent men 
who wrote that remarkable series of papers introduced 
into the discussion little that is serviceable for a study of 
tariff history. They argued at length that it was neces- 
sary that the general government should have the exclu- 
sive right to lay imposts, but they said little or nothing 
as to the purposes for which duties might properly be 
levied. They also maintained that it was a wise provision 
of the Constitution to leave other modes of taxation to 
the concurrent use of the States and of Congress. In 
support of this thesis they adduced the relief from exces- 
sive taxation upon imports which would be afforded by 
the privilege of levying excises. The following passj^ 
is significant in this connection : — 

Suppose, as has been contended for, the federal power 
of taxation were to be confined to duties on impoi'ts : it 
is evident that the government, for want of being able to 
comman<l other resources, would frequently be tempted 
to extend those duties to an injurious excess. There are 
persons who imagine that they can never be carried to 
too great a length ; since, the higher they are the more it 
is alleged they will tend to discourage an extravagant 
consumption, to produce a favorable balance of ti'ade, 
and to promote domestic manufactures.^ 

> Ths " Federalist," do. xxxiii. By Haniilton. For anotliir rafennos 
to the snbjeot, nttliei inteiestiiig than important, «• no. il. 
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So far as the above passage is of any value it is evi- 
detice tbat before the Constitution went into operation 
one of tlie chief expounders of its provisions drew pub- 
lic attention to the fact tliat the taxing power might 
permissibly be used not only to obtain revenue but to 
promot« manufactures. This of itself does not furnish a 
strong argument as to the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution, nor of those who secured its ratification by 
the States. It has a certain usefulness iu connection 
with other facts. For it is only fair to say that at the 
time when the question of adopting the new Constitution 
was in doubt the matter of protecting native industry was 
subordinate to far more important considerations. No 
one has ever contended or will ever contend that the 
possibility of such protection under a more efficient gov- 
ernment affected a single vote in any State convention. 

Mr. Madison, indeed, in his letters to Joseph C. Cabell, 
written in 1828, asserts positively that the right to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations " embraces the object 
of encouraging by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions 
the manufactures and products of the country." He 
asserts further that such a use of the power " accords 
with the intention and expectation of the St-ites in trans- 
ferring the power from themselves to the government of 
the United States." He could give, as he admitted, but 
one direct, jwsitive reference to the subject in all the 
debates in the State conventions by wliich the Constitu- 
tion was ratified. Mr. Dawea said, in the Massachusetts 
convention, " if we wish to encourage our own manufac- 
tures ... we must give Congress the powera in question." 
Nevertheless, his acquaintance with the public sentiment 
of the country was intimate and accurate. It may fairly 
be argued that the reason so little account was made of 
the power of protection by imposts was that it was obvious 
and was disputed by no one. 

Upon the more general question — the propriety of the 
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grant of excluBive power to levy imposts — there was i^bso- 
lutely no di£Eerence of opinion. In none of the pamphlet 
and newspaper discussions while the adoption of the Con- 
stitaUon was still pending,^ so far as Is known, was there 
a note of opposition to the grant of power to Congress 
or to the denial of the power to the States. There was 
opposition to the grant of a power to tax by means of 
excise laws. 

So far, then, the Constitution itself, the debates in the 
convention which framed it, and the public discussion 
of its pro\"isionB prior to its adoption, furnish negative 
evidence only as to the intent of its framers. That is to 
say, the possibility that the taxing power, in connection 
with the power to regulate trade, might be employed for 
other purposes than the raising of revenue was more or 
less in men's minds, and was alluded to, on some occa^ 
aions at least, and provoked no protest. The common 
understanding of the extent of the power must be sought 
in the action of Congress when it began to exercise the 
powers vested in it. 

1 See " PampUeta on tho ConstitntioD " Mid " EaBsys on the CoiMtitn- 
tioB," compiled by P&nl Ijsioeitei Ford. 




The first Congress under the Constitution was summoned 
to meet in New York on March 4, 1789. A quorum of 
the representatives wa^ formed on April 1 ; a majority 
of senators from the eleven States which had ratified the 
Constitution did not appear until April 6. Two days 
afterward, on April 8, the House of Representatives being 
in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
Mr. Madison offered a resolution that specific duties 
should be levied on spirituous liquors, wines, teas, sugars, 
pepper, cocoa, and spices, and an ad valorem duty ou all 
other articles ; also a tonnage duty on American vessels 
in which merchandise was imported, and a higher rate on 
foreign vessels. In introducing the subject he referred to 
two points for consideration, the first being the regulation 
of commerce, the second the raising of revenue. Inas- 
much as the situation admitted of no delay he recom- 
tnended a temporary measure, based upon the twice- 
rejected proposition of the Continental Congress, of a five 
per cent, horizontal duty on all imported goods, although 
he was " well aware that the changes which have taken 
place in many of the States and in our public circum- 
stances since that period will require, in some degree, a 
deviation from the scale of duties then afBxed." Tliese 
words are sufficiently vague ; they may or may not refer 
to the springing up of a protective sentiment. At all 
events those " changes " did require and ultimately effected 
the deviation he foreshadowed. His own phrase, written 
forty years later, that " no adverse inference " on this 
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point can be drawn from liis speech, is perhaps all that caa 
be said. 

The resolution was briefly discussed and laid over until 
the next day, when it was talien up, Mr. Fitzsimons, of 
Pennsylvania, urged a large extension of the list of enu- 
merated articles to be subject to specific duties. His 
scheme was, speaking broadly, the Pennsylvania tariff 
law.i He dissented from the view that it was best to 
adopt a temporary measure, and maintained that it was 
advisable to consider the whole question at once. 

In order tliat the reader may be prepared for the dis- 
cussion later on of the charaeter of the measure which 
resulted from Mr. Madison's resolution, it is well to say 
here that two opposite views have been taken of the Tariff 
Act of 1789. It is held on the one hand that it was de- 
signed by Congress to be a protective tariff, in the usual 
modem sense of the t«rm ; on the other hand that it wag 
almost wholly a revenue act, and that the phrase in the 
preamble " for . . . the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures," so far as it is not meaningless had a 
special political signification quite different from that 
which attaches to the words in our day. The somewhat 
detailed although greatly condensed summary of the 
debate upon which we now enter, will enable the reader 
to judge which contention is nearer the truth. In this 
summary, it is believed, will be found every exprossioa 
contained in any record of the debates extant, which will 
assist in arriving at the truth. 

The resolution of Mr. Fitzsimons led to a general debate 
upon the scope of the proposed act. Mr. Hartley, of 
Pennsylvania, remarked that it appeared to be "in the 
contemplation of some to enter on this business in a 
limited and partial manner, as it relates to revenue alone ; 
but for my own part I wish to do it on as broad bottom 
as 18 at present practicable. ... If we consult the history 
1 Bill, " FintSUtgn of tbe Tariff Palis;," p. UO. 
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of the ancient world we ehall see that they have thought 
proper, for a long tune past, to give great encouragement 
to the eatablishment of manufactures by laying such 
partial duties on the importation of foreign goods as to 
give the home manufactures a considerable advantage in 
the price when brought to market. ... I think it both 
politic and just that the fostering hand of the general 
government should extend to all those manufactures that 
will tend to national utility." 

Mr. Madison occupied a peculiar position. His first 
desire was for the prompt passage of a revenue act, in 
order to give the government the benefit of the duties on 
the spring importations. He was therefore opposed to 
entering upon a consideration of the tariff policy save as 
it related to revenue. Moreover, if a general considera- 
tion of the subject were to be undertaken, his theoretical 
opinions aud his perception of the situation and obliga- 
tions of the new government drew him in opposite direc- 
tions. The following extracts from his speech on Mr. 
FitzsimonB*s resolution touching upon the point last men- 
tioned, illustrate his perplexity : — 

The States that are most advanced in population and 
ripe for manufactures ought to have their particular in- 
terests attended to in some degree. While those States 
retained the power of making regulations of trade they 
had the power to protect and cherish such institutions. 
By adopting the present Constitution they have thrown 
this power into other hands ; they must have done this 
with an e]ti>ectation that those interests would not be 
neglected hei-e. 

I own myself the friend to a very free system of com- 
merce, and hold it as a truth that commercial shackles 
are generally unjust, oppressive and impolitic. It is also 
a truth that if industry and labor are left to take their 
own course they will generally be directed to those objects 
which are most productive, and this in a mora certain 
and direct manner than the wisdom of the most enlight- 
ened legislature could point out. Nov do I think that the 
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national interest is more promoted by such restrictions 
than that the interest of individuals would be promoted by 
legislative interference directing the particular applica- 
tion of its industry, ... If my general principle is a good 
one — that commerce ought to be free, and labor and 
industry left at large to find its proper object — the only 
thing which remains will be to discover the exceptions 
that do not come within the rule I have laid down. 

Duties laid on imported articles may have an effect 
which comes within the idea of national prudence. It may 
happen that materials for manufactures may grow up with- 
out any encouragement for thia purpose. It has been the 
case in some of the States, but in others regulations have 
been provided, aud have succeeded in producing some 
establishments which ought not to perish from the altera- 
tion that has taken place ; it would be cruel to neglect 
tbem and divert their industry to other channels. 

It is easy for a flippant writer to derive amusement 
for himself and his readers from the foregoing remarks, 
which, in a logical sense, are certainly not self-con sis tent. 
Eead in the light of Mr. Madison's character and of his 
position as a statesman at the time, they are highly cred- 
itable to him. He afterward changed his opinion as to 
the expediency of promoting manufactures by artificial 
restraints. In 1789 he avowed openly a disbelief in the 
wisdom of the policy, but was ready to yield his judgment 
on the general principle in order that the new government 
might carry into effect with loj'alty and good faith the 
engagements made by the States which they, by ratifjing 
the Constitution, had forfeited the power to make good. 
When it came to a vote between Mr. Fitzsimons's proposi- 
tion and his own, he apparently acquiesced in the choice 
of that which looked toward a general consideration of a 
tariff policy and an adoption of the system of protection. 
It does not appear that a division was called for when 
the question was put. Mr. Fit^simons's resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

The House of Representatives now proceeded to consider 
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the details of the bill in Committee of the Whole. The 
standing committee system was then unknown, and all 
the members participated in framing each measure that 
was passed. A long debate took place on the duties on 
rum, the first article on the list, and on molasses. New 
England was deeply interested in the importation of 
molasses from the West Indies, in exchange for the 
cheapest kinds of fish, and in distilling rum. A duty of 
fifteen cents a gallon was proposed on Jamaica rum. 
Mr. Laurance, of New York, wished the duty reduced te 
twelve cents, lie thought it necessary to consider care 
fully the amount of duty to be laid, "especially if out 
main object is to obtain a revenue by Impost." Fifteen 
cents was about one third the value of the article, and he 
feared that so high a rate would lead to smuggling. Mr. 
Fitzaimons did not think the difference between twelve 
cents and fifteen would increase the tendency to Hmug- 
gling; and since it was advisable to raise the rata so 
high as to lessen consumption, he favored the higher 
rate. Mr. Boudinot, of New Jersey, thought that if a 
high duty did not discourage the use of ardent spirits 
it might discourage the people of the West Indies from 
turning their molasses into rum. In which case they 
would " have no other market for molasses than this 
country, and our own distilleries, with the advantages 
arising therefrom, will be able to rival them in the manu- 
facture of that article ; so far it may tend to the benefit 
of the country." The committee, after a few remarks 
by other members, containing nothing new, agreed to the 
duty of fifteen cents, which was the first rate of duty on 
an imported article ever fixed by Congress. But the 
subject came up again and again before the act was 
passed, and the rate was repeatedly changed. 

The next question was filling the blank for molasses. 
Mr. Mailison intimated that the duty in this ease was in 
reality a duty upon the rum which was to he made from 
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it. " I believe," he said, " it will be beat to lay 
bands upon the duty by char^g this article upon its 
importation, to avoid a more disagreeable measure." His 
reference was of course to an excise, and the argument 
vaguely hinted at was that ardent spirits ought to be 
taxed ; that an import duty upon rum would reach but a 
small part of the liquor consumed ; and that the alterna- 
tive of a tax upou molasses was an excise upon spirit. 
It may be remarked here, in order to avoid making too 
long extracts from the debates, that an internal tax was 
a bugbear to most of the members, — to so large a 
number, apparently, that the only exceptions were those 
whose opposition to certain duties was irremovable. Mr. 
Madison, and those who shared his views on the question 
of excise, were ready to agree to almost any import duty 
rather than resort to the other mode of taxation. " I 
would, therefore," Mr. Madison continued, "lay such a 
duty on molasses as is proportioned to what we have 
fixed upon rum, making an allowance in favor of our own 
manufacture." He thought eight cents such a sum, but 
vslb not certain, and should not "pertinaciously adhere " 
to it if it were too high. The difference between country 
rum at eight cents — a gallon of molasses yields a gallon 
of rum — and the duty fixed upon West India rum was 
" sufficient to answer the purpose of protecting the manu- 
facture." Mr. Laurance, of New York, reminded the 
committee that molasses was not merely the raw material 
of rum but also a necessary among the poorer class of 
citizens. *' Consequently if you tax It too high you 
unequally burthen that part of the community who are 
least able to bear it." This argument also was much used 
in the debate, to the great benefit of the New England 
distillers. Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, contended that 
the proposed tax would not be equitable, considered as 
a tax upon a luxury, because it would be paid almost 
exclusively by Massachusetts ; nor as a part of a general 
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system nnles!! it was iotended to lay a tax of fifty per 
cent, npon mercbandise generally. He said that it 
would destroy the trade with the West Indies of fish for 
molasses. "The very existence of the Easteru States 
depends upon the encouragement of their navigation and 
fisheries, which receive a deadly wound by an excessive 
duty upon the article before us." After further debate 
the rate was fixed at six cents a gallon. 

When the clause relating to malt was reached — for 
which a duty of nine cents a hnshel was proposed — Mr. 
Fitzsimons remarked that he thought this manufacture 
worthy of encouragement. " If the morals of the people 
were to be improved by what entered into their diet, it 
vould be prudent in the national legislature to encourage 
the manufacture of malt liquors." Mr. Laurance, also, 
would have the tax so high as to give a decided prefer- 
ence to American beer. It would also encourage agri- 
culture by inducing the raising of malt and hops. Mr. 
Gale, of Maryland, thought the duty of nine cents would 
operate as a prohibition on the importation of beer. Mr. 
Sinnickson, of New Jersey, was in favor of the nine 
cents rate because it would prohibit foreign beer. " The 
manufacture would increase, and of consequence the price 
would be lessened." Mr. Madison moved a duty of 
eight cents. '^ He did not think this sum would give a 
monopoly, but hoped it would be such an encouragement 
as to induce the manufacture to take a deep root in every 
State in the Union : in this case it would produce the 
collateral good hinted at by the gentleman from New 
Jersey." The rate of eight cents was agreed to. It was 
afterward increased to ten cents, or one cent more than 
the rate which was anticipated to operate as a prohibition 
npon importation. 

A brief discussion took place upon a notion to fix 
the duty on tallow candles at two cents a pound. Mr. 
Tucker, of South Carolina, opposed it on the ground that 
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it would bear unequally upon those States which were 
obliged to import their caudles. This remark drew from 
Mr. Fitzsimons the sharp retort that every article im- 
ported iuto the State which that gentleman represents, 
from which revenue is to be raised, he moves to have 
struck out. Not only Mr. Fitzsimons but several other 
gentlemen also spoke in favor of tlie tax as a measure to 
protect the manufacture, and the duty was voted. 

When the article of steel was considered, Mr. Lee, of 
Virginia, moved to strike out the item. The effect of the 
motion if successful would be to tlirow steel back into 
the class of articles to be charged with five per cent, ad 
valorem. Mr. Lee did not believe that any gentleman 
would contend that enough of this article to answer con- 
sumption could be fabricated in any part of the Union. 
Henee it woiild operate as an oppressive, though indirect, 
tax upon agriculture. Mr, Tucker regarded the manu- 
facture as one deserving a bounty rather than an impost, 
for the bounty would increase the quantity, while an 
impost would diminish the quantity and increase the 
price. Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, admitted that the 
manufacture of steel was in its infancy, but since all 
the materials necessary to make it were to be found in 
almost every State in the Union " he deemed it prudent 
to emancipate our country from the manacles in which 
she was held by foreign manufacturers." He mentioned 
one furnace in Philadelphia which, protected by a small 
duty levied by Pennsylvania on imported steel, had pro- 
duced SOO tons in two years, and now made 230 tons 
annually. With a little further encouragement it might 
supply enough steel for the consumption of the whole 
Union. He pleaded, therefore, for " a degree of patron- 
age to a manufacture which a moment's reflection would 
convince them was highly deserving of protection." Mr. 
Madison " thought the object of selecting this article to 
be Bolely the encouragement of the manufacture, and not 
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the lerentM " ; for o& any other ooDBideration, as observed 
by Mr. Tucker, it would be more proper to give a bounty 
on the luaDufacture. It was so materially connected 
with the improvement of agriculture and other manu- 
factures that he questioned its propriety, even on that 
score. Mr. Tucker and Mr, Fitzaimous discussed tlie 
duty as a burden on agriculture. Mr. Tucker thought 
the tax would be "big with oppression " on his State; 
Mr. Fitzsimons begged him and other gentlemen to get 
rid ot local considerations. By so doing " what operates 
to the benefit of one part [of the country] in establishing 
useful institutions will eventually operate to the advan- 
tage of the whole." The committee agreed upon a rate of 
56 cents per 112 pounds. 

The cordage and hemp duties elicited a debate on the 
policy of an impost on raw materials, more suggestive 
than that which had taken place on the molasses and rum 
question. T)ie proposition before the committee origi- 
nally was to lay a duty on cordage only ; hemp was not 
mentioned. There was objection to taxing articles used 
in shipbuilding; but the encouragement of the cordage 
manufacture seemed to the members advisable, in order 
to render the country independent of the foreign supply 
of an article so important. This view prevailed, and a 
duty of fifty cents per hundredweight was voted. Then 
Mr. Madison, remarking that he was doubtful of the 
expediency of raising the price of anything that entered 
into the structure of vessels, said that nevertheless if it 
were good policy to tax cordage to encourage tlie rope- 
makers it was also politic to encourage the production of 
hemp, the raw material of cordage. He moved to put a 
specific duty upon it. Much of tlie western country waa 
adapted to raising hemp. As might be expected, the 
opinions of members on tliis question were decidedly 
colored by their respective local interests. Tlie New 
England members were opposed to the cordage duty if 
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the duty were so high as to injure shipbuilding ; they 
were opposed to the hemp duty altogether, Virginia, 
South Carolioa, and western PennBylvania supported the 
duty on hemp as an encouragement to agriculture. A 
few sentences, quoted out of their connection and without 
mentioning the speakers' names, will show the drift of 
the discussion. 

By the encouragement given to manufactures you raise 
them in price, while a competition is destroyed which tended 
to the advantage of agriculture, lie thought the manu- 
facturing interest ought not to stand in the way of the other 
[agriculture], but as the committee had agreed to give it 
encouragement he hoped the other would receive its share 
of legislative support. . . . Agriculture is entitled to its 
proportion of encouragement. . . . Manufactures are use- 
ful establishments, but our circumstances do not admit us 
to become an extensive manufacturing country. 

Arguments such as these were successful, and the du^ 
was voted. The rate was fixed at fifty cents a hundred- 
weight, the same as that on cordage. In our time it 
would be supposed that the acceptance of a duty on the 
raw material as well as on the finished goods was a result 
of " log-rolling," but it was manifestly not so here. The 
hemp duty at the same rate as that on coi-dage left the 
rope-makers in a worse position than tliey would have 
been with rope on the five per cent, list; for they would 
have to import all the hemp they used until agriculture 
had done its share in the production. The inconsistency 
was remedied before the bill was finally passed. The 
duty on cordage was raised to ninety cents ; that on hemp 
was fixed at sixty cents ; and the duty on the raw material 
did not go into effect until the beginning of the year 
1791. 

On nails, spikes, tacks, and brads the debate was brief. 
The Southern members opposed a duty, — it would impose 
a very unequal burden upon their constituents. The Mew 
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England members favored it. TKe manufacture waa al- 
ready established. Mr. Ames said the productioD was 
" prodigiously great." He pictured the eBtabliahment of 
kitchen forges, at which all the members of a country 
family worked, making nails, during the winter evenings, 
Mr. Tucker made a sharp thrust. He judged from what 
was said of the little expense and the great facility of 
manufacturing naila that it stood in no need of legislative 
assistance. Why lay a duty on foreign naib when they 
cannot rival you if you make them as good and as cheap? 
A duty of one cent a pound was voted, and was not after- 
ward changed. 

The discussion on the salt duty involved considerations 
quite different from those touched upon in the previous 
debates. There was at that time no question of protect- 
ing the salt manufacture. The anti-tariff men, including 
Messrs. Tucker, Burke, and Smith, of South Carolina, 
Mr. Moore, of Virginia, and Mr. Scott, of western Penn- 
sylvania, opposed the tax as imposing a heavier burden 
npon the poor than upon the well-to-do. One of the 
members went so far as to warn the House that some of 
the inhabitants of the interior of South Carolina were 
opposed to the new government, and " it will be a melan- 
choly circumstance to entangle ourselves at this time 
among the shoals of discontent." Mr. Laurance, o£ New 
York, answered this suggestion in dignified terms: "I 
believe gentlemen will find it difficult to point out any 
kind of support which they give to government if this 
duty shall be refused ; yet it was hinted that the govern- 
ment would be endangered if they were called upon for 
this. ... I will not suppose the government hazarded 
by making a revenue law that is right and justifiable on 
general principles ; if it is, upright men may be willing 
to risk the consequences." Mr. Madison pointed out the 
fact and elaborated it, that if the salt tax were found to 
operate more hardly upon the poor than on the rich, it 



stood almost alone in that respect ; that most of the taxes 
did not toucli the poor man at all. The salt tax must be 
considered not bj itself but as a part of a system. In 
the end a duty of six cents a bushel was voted. It may 
be remarked that this article was almost the only one 
discu.ssed chiefly in its bearing on the revenue, among all 
the classes of goods mentioned in the first tariff, — so far, 
at least, aa the scope of the debate is fairly represented 
in the "Annals of Congress." 

A duty of three cents a bushel was laid on coal, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Bland, of Virginia, who had been a consistent 
opponent of protective duties up to this point. He 
remarked that there were mines open in Virginia capable 
of supplying the whole country, " if some restraint was 
laid on the importation of foreign coal." In the general 
debate before the discussion of separate articles began, the 
same gentleman is reported thus: "When he looked at 
the list of articles he saw some calculated to give encour- 
agement to home manufactures. This might be in some 
degree proper; but it was a well-known fact that the 
manufacturing arts in America were only in their infancy, 
and far from being able to answer the demands of the 
country; then certainly you lay a tax upon the whole 
community in order to put the money in the pockets of a 
few whenever you burthen the iini>ortation with a heavy 
impost." 

The question of protecting the mm distilleries came up 
for the second time, on a motion to allow a drawback of 
six cents a gallon on country rum exported. The niotioa 
was rejected. 

A protracted debate took place upon the proposition to 
levy a tonnage duty discriminating against the shippingof 
countries with which the United States was not in alliance. 
The question came up again repeatedly ; ultimately the 
tonnage duty was separated from the revenue bill and 
passed in another bill. Undoubtedly the navigation 
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laws are a part of the protective system, but as they form 
quite a distinct branch of tariff legislation, do further 
reference will be made to them. Wheu the committee 
had come to a decision with reference to this matter, its 
resolutions were reported to the House. 

Accoi-ding to the system of parliamentary procedure in 
those days, the whole ground was gone over again tn the 
House, and the measure was then referred once more to 
the Committee of the Whole. Much of what was said was 
a repetition of arguments already worn threadbare. The 
new matter only will therefore be presented here. 

The molasses duty was once more attacked. The Mas- 
sachusetts representatives urged that the rate of six cents 
would be a great hardship to New England. Mr. Thacher, 
of that State, introduced a delicate subject by suggesting, 
"Supposing a member from Massachusetts were to pro- 
pose an impost on negroes, what would you hear from the 
Southern gentlemen, if fifty dollars were the sum to be 
laid? And yet this is not more than the proportion laid 
on molasses. If the pernicious effects of New England 
rum have been justly lamented, what can be urged for 
negro slavery ? " He was subsequently rebuked for mak- 
ing this remark, but not so severely as for his suggestion 
that " if the support and good-will of 400,000 citizens are 
worthy of cultivation the House will decide the present 
question with candor and moderation." Mr. Boudinot, 
who spoke next, said in the course of hts remarks, " It has 
been hinted that 400,000 people disapprove the measure. 
... I liave BO high an idea of the good sense and patriot^ 
ism of the citizens of Massachusetts that I never can be 
persuaded that if this House, on principle, think it expe- 
dient to lay a duty on any particular article, the inhabit- 
ants of that State will rise in opposition to the measure." 

As an indication of what seemed to the members, in their 
inexperience, the average rate of duties they were estab- 
lishing, this remark of Mr. Boudinot is pertinent: "I 
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Iiave endeavored to establish some principle by which we 
should be governed in laying the dudes. I have endea^ 
Yored to do this in my own mind, and have fixed on about 
twenty-five per cent, on the value of the articles at the 
time and place of importation. ... I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that six cents are too high. 
If we reckon the cost of the molasses we shall find five 
cents to be nearer the proportion of twenty-five per cent. 
which we have laid on other articles." The debate was 
continued actively by Mr. Madison, Mr. Ames, and others, 
without developing anything useful for our present pur- 
pose. The motion to reduce the duty on molasses was 
then rejected ; but it was voted to grant a drawback of 
three cents on every gallon of rum exported. 

After several days spent iu a reconsideration of the 
question of tonnage dues, Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, 
made a fresh onslaught upon the tariff duties. In a long 
speech he urged a reduction of the rates throughout the 
list. He regarded them as so high that they would lead to 
smu^ling. Upon another poiut he remarked : " The other 
reason for which I am opposed to high duties on enumer- 
ated articles is, because it tends to the oppression of a 
certain description of citizens and particular States, in 
order to promote the advantage of other States and other 
citizens," Mr. Tucker's speech extended over two days. 
It ended with a motion to reduce by six ceuta a gallon the 
duty on distilled spirits, " in order to begin with the first 
article." 

The debate drawn out by this motion was grave and 
serious, Mr. Ames, in significant language, warned the 
House that if it passed an unpopular revenue act, the peo- 
ple would be against the new government. Mr. Madison, 
adopting a conciliatory tone, urged that the duties were 
not too high for the revenue which was absolutely essen- 
tial to support the government and to provide for the 
debt. Furthermore, there was no escape from the policy 
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of deriviDg the revenue from castoms duties. *' There are 
but two objects to which, in thia dilemma, we can have 
recourse, — direct taxation and excises. Direct taxation 
is not contemplated by any gentleman on this floor, nor 
are our constituents prepared for such a system of revenue; 
they expect it will not be applied to until it is found that 
sufficient funds cannot be obtained in any other way. Ex- 
cises would give particular disgust in some States, there- 
fore gentlemen will not make up the deficiency from that 
qnarter." Eventually the motion to reduce the spirit duty 
was defeated, 19 in favor of the motion, 26 opposed to it. 
A final attack was made upon the molasses duty, and 
the rate was reduced to five cents a gallon. An inef- 
fectual attempt to levy a duty of ten dollars on every 
negro slave imported concluded the deliberations of the 
House upon the bill at this stage, and it was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. On the next day, May 
15, it was recommitted to the Committee of the Whole ; 
whercnpon Mr. Madison made a motion to amend by 
Umiting the operation of the law to a certain time. An 
animated debate took place upon this proposition, which 
derives its importance from the fact that some writers have 
held the result to be a defeat of the protectionist party in 
the First Congress, and have drawn from it a part of their 
argument that the first tariff bill was not designed as a 
protective measure. Upon this point it Is to be said that 
the reasons urged for a limitation of the time within which 
the act was to be operative were, first and chiefly, that 
an act fixing permanently the rate of taxation would be 
virtually an abdication by the popular branch of Congress 
of its right to originate financial legislation, since a change 
could then be effected only with the concurrence of the 
Senate ; secondly, that it was contrary to the spirit of 
liberty to make taxes permanent ; and, thirdly, that as the 
system was wholly new, and no one could estimate with a 
pretence to accuracy the yield of the taxes, it was wise 
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to make a change easy. The only argument advanced in 
opposition to this view was to the effect that the restora- 
tion of the public credit was. next after the provision for 
the support of the government, the chief object of the bill ; 
and that a revenue act to run a few years ouly would not 
reassure the creditors of the nation. The only reference 
during the debate to the subject of encouraging manufac- 
tures was made by Mr. Madison : " Besides the restora- 
tion of public credit, he thought the act had in view the 
encouragement of a particular description of people which 
might lead them into enterprises of a peculiar nature, for 
the protection of which the public faith seemed to be 
pledged. But would gentlemen infer from hence that no 
alteration ought to tahe place if the manufactures were 
well established ? " No member took notice of this sug- 
gestion and it evidently had no influence upon the result. 
The yeas and nays were, for the first time in the history 
of Congress, called upon this amendment, which was car- 
ried by a vote of 41 to 8. The negative vote was given 
by two Massachusetts members, one from New York, three 
from New Jersey, and two from Pennsylvania. Most o£ 
those who had advocated protectionist clauses voted in the 
affirmative, and three of the eight negative votes were 
given by members who had voted more frequently against 
such clauses than in favor of them. It was in no sense a 
test vote. The time for the expiration of the act having 
been fixed at the end of the session of Congress to be held 
next after the first day of June, 1796, the hill was passed 
by the House of Representatives, on the 16th of May. 

The sessions of the Senate were secret, and no report of 
the debates in that branch have been preserved. Almost 
the only information we have of what took place from day 
to day behind the closed doors is contained in the '^Jour- 
nal" of William Maclay, senator from Pennsylvania from 
1789 to 1791. Mr. Maclay was an extremely strong 
partisan and a vigorous hater. His journal abounds in 
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accusations and iDsinuations against those from whom be 
differed. He disliked Mr. Adams, the Vice-President, 
extremely, and lost no opportunity to repeat and jeer at 
whatever seemed to him absurd or puerile in tlie conduct 
and speech of that gentleman. lu these cireumstaDces too 
much reliance should not be placed upon Mr. Maolay's 
version of the debates in the Senate. The following 
extracts, which are all that are necessary for our purpose, 
must be taken with all the caution and reserve here recom- 
mended. The first extract shows how ready he was to 
believe evil of his associates. In this case he criticised 
Mr. FitzsimoDs, who like himself was an advocate of pro- 
tective duties, and who, in spite of the criticism, was an 
honorable gentleman. 

May 10, — A Philadelphia merchant was in with Mr. 
Wynkoop. He alleged that Mr. Fitzsimons delayed the 
impost bill while his own Indiauien should arrive, for it 
seems he has more than one. 

May 21. — An idea has gone abroad that the mercan- 
tile interest has been exerted to delay this [impost] hill. 
The merchants have undoubtedly regulated the prices of 
their goods agreeable to the proposed duties, so that the 
consumers of dutied articles reidly pay the whole of the 
impost. 

May 25. — I fear that our impost will be rendered in a 
great measure unproductive. This business is the work 
of the New England men. They want the article of mo- 
lasses ({uite struck out, or at least greatly reduced ; there- 
fore they will strike at everything, or, to place it in a 
different point of view, almost every part will be pro- 
scribed either by one or other of those who choose to be 
opponents, for every conspirator must be indulged in the 
BHcrifice of his particular enemy. 

May 26. — The impost was taken up. . . . All ran 
smoothly until we came to the molasses. Till quarter after 
three did the New England men beat this ground, even 
to the baiting of the hook that caught the fish that went 
to buy the molasses. The motion was to reduce it to four 
oents from five. . . . The vote for four cents carried. All 
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the argumenta of tlie other House were repeated over and 
over. 

May 28, — Senate met. Cables, cordage, etc., came up, 
They stood at seventy-five cents. Mr. Langdon [New 
Hampshire] spoke warmly againat this. Mr. Morris [liob- 
erti Mr. Maclay's Pennsylvania colleague] moved a reduc- 
tion to fifty cents. I urged him so much that he said 
sixty. This was seconded. I had to show some pointed 
reason why I urged sixty. Indeed, it was much against my 
will that any reduction took place. The protecting duties 
of Pennsylvania were 4s. 2d., about fifty-six cents. To 
place the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, who had a claim 
to the faith of the State, on a worse ground than they 
stood before, would be injurious in a degree to their pro- 
perty and break the engagement the State had made with 
them. This argument went to all the protecting duties 
of Pennsylvania, At the close of the war the protecting 
duties on cordage called for the manufacture of it. The 
manufacture called for the hemp. It was, in fact, a 
bounty on the raising of that article. The effect of the 
protecting duty in Pennsylvania was at first felt by the 
importers. It was for a time an unproductive expense. 
It is thus with almost every distant prospect. He that 
plants an orchard cannot immediately eat the fruit of it ; 
but the fruit had already ripened in Pennsylvania, and so 
it would in other places. I was up four times in all. We 
carried it, however, at sixty. 

We passed on with little interruption until we got to 
twine. Mr. Lee [Virginia] kept us an hour and a f|uarter 
on this business, because the Virginians had hitherto 
imported their nets from Britain. Once for all, I may 
remark of him [Mr. Lee] that he has given opposition to 
every article, especially the protecting duties. He declares 
openly against the principle of them. Mr, Grayson [Vir- 
ginia, a steady and consistent opponent of the Constitu- 
tion] declares against all impost as the most unjust and 
oppressive mode of taxation. . . . 

Now came the postponed article of loaf sugar. Lee 
labored with spite and acrimony in this business. He said 
the loaf sugar of America was bad. It was lime and 
other vile compositions. He had broken a spoon in trying 
to dissolve and separate it, and so I [Lee] must go od 





breaking my epooo and three millions of people must 
be taxed to support half a dozen people in Philadelphia. 
He pronounced this sentence, especially the part about the 
spoon, with so tremulous an accent and so forlorn an 
aspect as would Lave excited even Stoics to laughter. 
There was a laugh, but no retort ou him. I supported 
the motion by showing that the sugar-baking business was 
of importance, as it gave employment to many other 
artiiicers, — the mason, bricklayer, carpenter, and all tlie 
artificers employed in building, for they had to build 
largely. ... I thought this as plain a subject as could 
come before the House, and yet we divided, and the Vice- 
President gave us the casting vote. 

May 29. — Now came salt. Up rose Mr. Lee, of the 
Ancient Dominion. He gave us an account of the great 
revenue derived from salt in France, England, and all the 
world. He concluded a lengthy harangue with a motion 
for twelve cents, which in bis opinion was vastly too low. 
. . . What shall I think of Lee, this Ishmael of the 
House ? He seemed disposed to destroy the whole effect 
of the impost bill on every other article. The tax on salt 
he knows must be odious, and this he is for doubling at 
the first word. He is a great advocate for an excise. If 
I really wished to destroy the new Constitution, to injure 
it to the utmost of my power, I would follow exactly the' 
line of conduct he has pursued. Far be it, however, from 
me to say this of him. People employ the same means 
for very different ends, and such is the vanity of human 
opinion that the same object is often aimed at by means 
directly opposite. 

June 2. — After some preliminary business, proceeded 
on the impost bill without much opposition till we came 
to an enumeration of fifteen or sixteen ai-ticles which all 
stood at seven and a half per cent. The most of these 
articles stood in the old protecting duties of Pennsylvania 
at twelve and a half per cent, I feared much the spirit 
of reduction would get into the opposers of the impost, 
and that they would be for lowering everything. From 
this sole motive I would have an augmentation, by way 
of securing the duty where it was. However, I had 
better ground. I set out with naming over the greater 
part of the articles on which the protecting duties of 
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Penngylvania were over twelve and a half per cent, and 
thirteen per cent, in New York. I reasoned from the 
effect of these duties in promoting the manufacture. But 
by the present dutiea the manufactures would stand on 
worse ground by five per cent, than they had done under 
the State laws ; that although the United States were not 
absolutely obliged to make good the engagements of the 
States to individuals, yet, as individuals had embarked 
tbeir property in these manufactures, depending on the 
State laws, I thought it wi-ong to violate these laws with- 
out absolute necessity. I waa, as usual, opposed by the 
Southern people. 

June 11. — Butler ^ flamed away and threatened a dis- 
solution of the Union, with regard to his State, as sure 
as God was in the Brmament ! He scattered his remarks 
over the whole impost bill, calling it partial, oppressive, 
etc., and solely calculated to oppress South Carolina : and 
yet ever and anon declaring how clear of local views, how 
candid and dispassionate he was. He degenerated into 
mere declamation. His State would live or die glorious, 
etc. We, however, got through by three o'clock. 

The last sentence means that work on the impost bill 
was finished on that day. There was not a little friction 
between the two houses by reason of the amendments 
made by the Senate, but the differences were composed, 
the bill was passed, and on the fourth of July it was 
signed by President Washington. 

The act levied specific duties upon thirtj-six enumerated 
articles: fifteen per cent, ad valorem on carriages; ten 
per cent, on seven articles ; seven and one half per cent, 
on sixteen ; and five per cent, on all other goods except 
seventeen articles, which constituted the first free list. 
Taking the classes in the above order, the duty finally 

' Pierce Butler, of Soutb Carolina. Mr. BiiUer hail appeared ia the 
Senate bat s few days before, and bad itnniediately thrown himself into 
the fight agaiiut the impost bill. Mr. Maolay call* him "the inwt eocen- 
trio of creatures." He hod tkoOKbt Mr, Le«, of Viigioia, bad eDongh, but 
Ur. Bntlar anuued him. 
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laid OQ Jamaica proof spirits was ten cents a gallon, and 
on molasses two and a half cents. It will be remembered 
that tLe rates originally agreed upon in Committee of the 
Whole were fifteen cents and six cents respectively. Malt 
waa charged ten cents a bushel ; brown sugar one cent, 
and loaf sugar three cents a pound ; tallow candles two 
cents a pound ; untarred cordage and yarn ninety cents 
per hundredweight [112 pounds] ; st«el fifty-six cents 
per hundredweight ; nails and spikes one cent a pound ; 
Bait six cents a bushel ; coal two cents a bushel. The 
otlier items of this class gave rise to little controversy 
and need not be mentioned. There was a complicated 
system of tea duties, varying with the kind of tea, the 
place from which imported, and the nationality of the 
vessels in which the tea was brought to the country. 
Bohea tea coming direct from China or India, in vessels 
owned wholly by American citizens, paid six cents ; com- 
ing from other countries, eight cents; arriving in vessels 
owned by foreigners, fifteen cents. The ten per cent. 
Ad valorem duty was levied on glass; china, stone, and 
earthenware ; gunpowder ; paint ; buckles ; gold and silver 
leaf, and lace. The seven and one half per cent, rate 
applied to some important classes of goods ; paper, cabinet 
ware, buttons, gloves and leather, hats, millinery and 
ready-made clothing, iron castings, and metal wares. 
The free list included saltpetre, old metal, wool, cotton, 
djestuffs, hides, and fur. A duty of seventy-five cents 
per hundredweight was laid on hemp, and of three cents 
a pound on cotton, to become operative on December 1, 
1790. A drawback was granted of the full duty, less 
ooe per cent., upon all imported goods exported within 
twelve months after the payment of duty ; and a bounty, 
in lieu of a drawback on the salt used, of five cents on 
each quintal of dried fish, barrel of pickled fish, and bar- 
rel of salted meat, exported. All the duties imposed by 
the act were subject to a discount of ten per cent, if the 
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goods were imported in vessels wholly owned by American 
citizens. 
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passing importance. It was both the Brat assertion of 
sovereignty on the part of the government that came home 
to the people, and a test of the strength of the government 
itself. The formation of the Constitution had been a 
suggestion of a daring experiment. The ratification of the 
Constitution by eleven of the States gave reason to hope 
that the experiment might be successful. Then came the 
inauguration of Waahingon, like the raising of the curtain 
upon a splendid mise en scene; and the impost bill waa 
the first act of the momentous national drama. Would 
the people applaud, or would they drive the actors from 
the stage? In order to realize how anxious the situation 
was, wo need to reconstitute in our minds the public 
sentiment of the time — the almost frenzied opposition to 
authority, that had sprung from the successful contest 
against King and Parliament ; the local jealousies and 
the devotion to local interests engendered by the lack of 
a central government taking a broad view of national 
affairs and possessed of authority to adopt feailessly 
the measures demanded by the general welfare ; and the 
attachment to and reliance upon the State governments 
in resisting encroachments upon local rights. Kow, the 
supreme attribute of sovereignty, the power to tax, which 
some of the States had refused to Congress altogether 
and the rest had granted grudgingly and conditionally, 
was placed in the hands of a bare majority of Congress. 
And Congress had boldly exercised the right so conferred 
upon it by passing an act levying duties upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods — an act based upon an 
assumption that the new government was to endure, and 
framed upon a broad policy which looked far beyond the 
mere question of revenue. It bad ventured to do this in 
the face of solemn warnings that the act, in some of its 
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features, would be oppressive to whole sections of the 
country, in disregard of threats that the act should lead 
to a dissolution of the Union. 

The situation fortunately had other features far more 
propitious. The discontent manifested itself chiefly in 
the remote regions of the South and West. The commu- 
nities which feared oppression were scattered thinly over 
large areas, and their political power was not great, even 
if it could be concentrated. Moreover, the few duties that 
really afEected them were paid by the importers, and they 
felt the taxes only in a somewhat indefinite rise in prices. 
In the more populous regions along the northern coast, 
on the other hand, men were well disposed towai'd the 
Constitution, as indeed were moat of the broad-minded 
men everywhere. The leaders of opinion represented the 
act not as a hazardous surrender of local rights, but as 
mn emancipation of the country from commercial thraldom 
to England. That was the true view to take of it; for 
the successful laying of an impost, uniform throughout the 
land, expressly designed as it was to challenge England's 
boast that she could retain commercial supremacy after 
the political sovereignty over the colonies ha<l been wrested 
from her, gave the American people a new sense of free- 
dom, reduced the arrogance of Great Britain, and raised the 
young republic in the estimation of all the governments 
of Europe. 

The test of popular sentiment was gloriously successful. 
Instead of exciting opposition, the revenue act dispelled it. 
Men of anti-Federal opinions as well as the friends of the 
Constitution united in praising it and its beneficial effects. 
For a time the only marked difference between Federal 
and anti-Federal newspapers was that the one spoke of 
the President as "His Highness," or "His Excellency," 
whereas the other abhorred and abjured titles. Both were 
in favor of the revenue law, and were resolved that it 
shoald be obeyed and that it should be productive. The 
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spirit tliat prevailed is well abown in a letter dated at 
Philadelpiiia, on September 16, two months after tlie law 
went into operation.' It asserted that the tuerchants and 
traders of Philadelphia had " universally signed" apledge 
that they would not directly or indirectly violate or evade 
the provisions of the law, but would "discharge from 
their employment any master, mate, or pilot of any vessel 
they owned whom they should discover to have engaged in 
contraband trade or who had aided or abetted others in so 
doing," References to the working of the law are rare in 
the publications of the period, but the absence of criticism 
is ot itself a sufficient proof that the measure was not 
unpopular. The Union was to pass through many perils, 
but it was to be more than forty years before objection to 
the exercise of the power to levy an impost was to threaten 
its stability. 

In concluding our consideration of the tariff act of 1789, 
it is necessary to take notice of, and if possible to decide, 
the controversy that has arisen in comparatively recent 
years as to the character of the act. A reference to this 
controversy has been made already.' It has usually been 
taken by protectionists as too plain for argument that 
a measure which, in its preamble, avowed that one of its 
objects was " the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures," was intended to effect that object. Those who 
oppose the system of protection have been divided in opin- 
ion on the subject. It would be useful, but not essential, 
to their position to demonstrate that the words of the 
act just quoted have not the signification attached to them 
in our time ; because, while it makes little difference tn 
the discussion of the question of protection and free trade 
as one of political economy, they stand at a disadvantage 
in disputing the constitutionality of protective legislation 
ii it appears that the second public act signed by Presi- 
dent Washington, passed by a Congress in which sat many 
' Mii«iuliiuett«"Spj, "October 1, 1789. ■ p. 40. 
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men who had helped to frame the ConstitutioD, was truly 
an act of protective legislation, and was passed without 
the expression of the slightest doubt as to the power to 
levy duties for such a purpose. 

The differences between writers on this subject are 
shown below.' It will be seen that the reasons for 

' " That the enconragenient ot nmaatactnreH was an object of the power 
to RfrdikU bade is proved by tlio nte made ot the power for that objert 
in the fint aesoioa of the fint Congreu uoder the Constitution." Maduon: 
CkbrU Lett«iH. 

" ThB proteotion ot American indnstrie* was not ignorad. an the history 
of the proeeedioga of Congnwa vlearly Bhawa. The subject, however, did 
nut sMUiue auch importance in the debates of that body u it has ■ubw' 
qoentl; acquired. One reanon was beeaose public sentinieot was so strongly 
Boiled. . . . There is no question wbstnrer that in the earlier histocj of the 
Republio the tide of pablio opinion set more strongly in the dlreclion of 
gxnremnieiital protaction than it does tOHJay." BoUea : " Financial Biatory 
of the United States," vol. ii. p. TS. 

" Thus, in the fint leveone bill, which became the basis of snbseqnent 
tariff aotn. the principle of legislative protection lo American industry 
wu reeogniied." Bishop: "Uisloryof American MaaotacCures," vol. ii. 
p. 16. 

"Thns, in the very beginning of United States tariff legjalation pro- 
tection foand the place which it has maintained, with little interruption, 
tall the present day." Hill : " Tint Stages of the Tariff Policy," p. 112. 

" The tariff of ITSI) avowedly adopted the principle of protection." W. 
Q. SuiBDer: " Protection in the United Staten," p. 24. 

"The tariff of 1789, which foreshadowed the policy of a hundred yeaim 
h> oome." . . . Elliott : " Tariff Controversy," p. 68. 

" The biU waa finally completed, and adopted ai a protective measure, 
bnt it was so only in name. ■ . . Such was the first tariff bill, and such 
waa tbe entering wedge of the protective system," Worthingtoa C. Ford : 
article ■' Tariffs of the United Slates," in Lolor'a Cyclopedia. 

" Let the idea be forever diKurded ai unworthy of reliance, that the act 
of nS9 was, in the remotes! degree, designed for the protection of inanu- 
laotores. It could not possibly so have been if the sppiication of means 
to BD end waa a branch of knowledge poeseased by those who framed it." ^ 
Coody Ra^et : " Principles of Free Trade," p. B. ( 

pRiteawir H. C. Adams, in his " Taxation in the United .SUlea, ITSB- 
IS1A," makes the strongest presentation we have seen of the theory that 
the act neither was am was designed to bs in a trae sense a protectiva 
mearaie. He maintains that the motive of the apparent sentiment in 
favor of mannfBi;tnrea was rather political than industrial, that it "ia 
foimd in the deteminatiDn of the American people to be independent of 
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r^srdiiig tlie act as a protectionist measure are stated 
by no one of the writers quoted, nor, so far as a careful 
search of authorities reveals, by any other writer. It may 
be suggested that they one and all deemed the declaration 
in the preamble of the act sufficient to determine its char- 
acter. But since another view of the matter has been 
taken and is [jersistently held, it is neceaaary to examine 
the basis on which that view rests. The question is one 
of fact, and it has such an important bearing upon the 
whole tariff discussion, bo far as it is political rather than 
economical, that we must endeavor to ascertain the truth. 

Raguet's denial of the protective character of the act 
is clearly not based upon a study of the history of the act. 
It is a statement which, in its extreme form, will certainly 
be accepted by no one who has read the summary given 
in this chapter. Professor Adams's attitude is ingenious 
and plausible ; but when it is fairly analyzed it will be 
seen that he practically makes a novel explanation of a 
fact appear to the casual reader as a denial of the fact 
itself. Let us take the two writers in turn. 

The point made by Mr. Eaguet implies that the act of 
1789 could not have been designed as a measure protect- 
ive of manufactures because the rates were manifestly 
and absurdly too low to accomplish the purpose ; because 



Engluiil " (p. S0) ; that tlie conuiong tonnatian of a protactiTe lyaMin, 
except aa a Bubordioata part of a politioal pnrpoae, mn be fanud oiilf in ■ 
period mncli later than 1789 (p, 28} -. and that " Ibe pliraae ' emunragemeBt 
and protection of mannf actnrea ' id the preamble ia the price paid tor 
■nbatajitial barmony in prcaentiiig thia fint roTenne act to the ooantiy, 
— a eompraaiiBe the more readilf afoeded to becanse protaation wai then 
tegarded by all aa but an ibcident to the ■eouring of reTenne. nnd, oontrarj 
to the viah of the proteodoniBt adiocatea, the law waa declared a temporary 

" It haa often been aud tbat the fint tariff act, ibat of 1780, vaa a pro- 
tePtJTe ineaaure, and that in the debate on it the tariff oontroTeny appeared 
full grown. But anch conaiderationa had tittle to do with the act." P. W. 
Taosaig; "The Tariff History of tlie United btatea." p. 14. Profeasoi 
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in after times much Iiigher duties were required to effect 
full protection ; because the act did not in effect protect 
American mauufactures from foreign competition. These 
reasons are not expressed, but since they all may be 
deduced from his words they must be weighed carefully. 
It is true that the average of duties imposed by the act 
was extremely low, and that not a single article was 
charged with a duty that can be eharacterize<l as high, 
measured by any standard.' But we must bear it con- 
stantly in mind that the First Congress of the United 
States had nothing to guide it in fixing rates. It had no 
trustworthy estimate of the amount of revenue needed, no 
statistics of the amount of goods impoited into the coun- 
try, no ejcperience as to the ability and willingness of the 
people to bear taxation, no knowledge as to the point where 
a duty would cease to become productive of revenue and 
begin to discourage importation. Consequently, were it 
true that the duty on no article was adequate to protect 
its manufacture at home, that fact would nevertheless give 
no ground whatever for an inference against the intention 
of Congress to protect it. The suggestion of Mr. Raguet 
that the act could not have been intended as a protective 
measure " if the application of means to an end was a 
branch of knowledge possessed by those who framed it," 
is to be answered by saying that in fact they were not pos- 
aessed of that knowledge. They did not know how much 
protection was needed, nor how effective the rates of duty 
would be. They were required to be extremely cautious, 

' A mperfleiol itadeat of the cue might bo anrprued tliat there vu 
no mentian in the set of mj clui of Utdlei, which hare b«PD mora dii- 
eoned in the last leTenty-fivB jeais, in tho farmatJOD of tariffs, than any 
otiM cIbh of gooda. They were >1I left among onenumerated merchsii. 
diie, >t Rn pet cent, ad Talomn. The eipluiation ia simple. At that 
time the textile indoitry was eielneirely a honiehold iudnstTy. Tbera val 
one cotton facMry in Klaaiacbnaetts, hat it vas devoid of paver muhinery ; 
and one Toollen factory in Hartford, Conn eeticat, from which Washington 
procnred broadcloth for his second inangnratioa, bnt it waa sold ont by 
tlu ahsriS before ha ntiied from the presidsuoy. 
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lest they should arouse popular oppositiou, and lest they 
should encourage smuggling. Both these evib would be 
promoted by high rates of duty. If we consider the con- 
ditions of the time, particularly the unguarded state of the 
coaat and the froutier, it will be evident that the smuggler 
incurred little risk of detection and capture, and that the 
temptation offered by heavy duties would be great. Con- 
sequently, had Congress known that its rates were too low, 
it might nevertheless have felt that it was inexpedient to 
them. 
Again, the circumstance that in later times higher 
duties have been needed in order to accomplish full pro- 
tection does not prove conclusively that they were then 
too low for the purpose. Many elements that cause a part 
of the difference in cost between articles of foreign pro- 
duction and of domestic manufacture have been steadily 
decreasing in importance during a hundred years. Freight 
charges, the rate of interest, and the rate of exchange ; 
the length of time necessary to make an importation ; the 
freedom of commerce in respect of the restriction under 
penalty of higher duties to carriage in American ships; the 
danger from perils of the sea, and from pirates, privateers 
and tlie war vessels of belligerents ; banking facilities, the 
abundance and economy in the use and transportation of 
ready money, and the perfection of the credit system ; the 
extension of competition, and the economy of large trans- 
actions, — all these and other factors in the making of 
prices have varied, and almost without exception they have 
reduced the natural difference in cost — as distiuguished 
from the difference caused by a customs duty — between 
foreign and domestic goods of the same class and quality. 
A mere recapitulation of thorn, wliich is all that is neces- 
sary at this time, will suggest that the person who, in 1789, 
purposed entering upon the manufacture of any article, 
enjoyed a large degree of natural protection which pos- 
sibly called for but a smalt addition in the shape of a duty 
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on tJie foreign article to become effectual. It is further 
to be remarked that the argument that the low duties of 
the act of 1789 disprove the intention of Congress to pi-o- 
tect manufactures, fails ; because at the next session the 
same Congress raised these duties substantially. The act 
was admittedly an experiment in an untried field. When 
experience showed that the duties were too low for the 
purposes had in view, the obvious remedy was adopted, 
From these considerations it seems absolutely safe to take 
the position that the internal evidence of the act itself 
does not prove an absence of intention on the part of 
Congress to pass a protective act. 

Professor Adams's theory is founded upon a better 
basis than that of Mr. Haguet, for it takes into account 
the actual circumstances of the time, was formed after a 
reading of the debates, and contains a measure of the 
truth — but not the whole truth. In his strong and clear 
treatise he has contrived, by magnifying the revenue and 
political objects of the act, to cause the protective object 
to disappear. No one denies or is disposed to deny that 
to proi-ide for the support of government and for the pay- 
ment of the national debt were the chief purposes of the 
act. They are named in that order in the preamble ; and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures stands 
third. When Mr. Fitzsimons moved his amendment to 
Mt. Madison's resolution, he did not ask the House of 
Representatives to abandon the idea of revenue and to 
pass an act for the encouragement of manufactures, but 
to consider both objects at once, — to aim at both, and 
not to place the incidental purpose first. Moreover, it 
is unquestionably true that many members — we might 
even admit that all of them — had constantly in mind 
the advantages of becoming industrially independent of 
England, possibly also the idea of revenge upon England 
for the commercial slights she had put upon us. Were 
these motives much more prominently urged than they 
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were in the debate upoD the first tariff bill, we should not 
be compelled to believe that they were really the chief 
motives, so far as the senators and representatives were 
concerned. They would be the strongest in their appeal 
to the people, whose reception of the act was in doubt, 
and the advocates of the measure might well lay undue 
stress upon the anti-English operation of the measure. 
But an explanation of this sort is not necessary, since an 
assertion that the members were in favor of encouragiug 
manufactures for political rather than industrial reasons ' 
is not to declare that they were not in favor of protection, 
but that they were in favor of it. There has never been 
a time in the history of the country when the predominant 
motive to protection was found in a selfish wish of manu- 
facturers that the government should increase their profits 
by layinff heavy duties upon foreign goods. No doubt 
tliat motive has been present most of the time, no doubt 
it has been aggressive and occasionally offensive. Never- 
theless the history of the tariff would have been radically 
different from what it is, if the protectionist party had not 
contained uninterruptedly a great many men who advo- 
cated the policy on the sole ground of national utility. 
The tariff of 1789 had the support of men like Mr. Madi- 
son, who tlieoretically rejected the principle of protection, 
but who felt that the government was virtually pledged, 
by the circumstances in which it had come into existence, 
to practise the principle ; of men, as is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Adams, who regarded commercial and industrial 
independence as a necessary corollary to political fi-eedmn, 
and who desired to retaliate upon England ; of men lika 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Maclay, who urged that partii^ular 
industries be fostered in order to promote the prosperity 
of their own communities. It does not appear that there 
was one member of either House of Congress who could 

1 Sae tbo argTunent oa this point bj Ugo Rabbeno^ " Tbe Americso 
ConmieToial Polio;." MaomilUn, 1895, pp. 118-121]. 
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hope to profit pecuniarily by the impoBition of a high 
duty. Mr. FitzsimoDS himself, the originator of the policy 
which was adopted, seems, according to Mr. Maclay, to 
have been interested in the foreign trade, and should 
therefore have been opposed to a protective tariff. The 
thesis of Professor Adams, then, does not deny the pro- 
tective intention of Congress, but only places the motives 
of those who passed it on a plane of high patriotism. 

There is no way to divide the supporters of the act of 
1789 into classes and to distinguish those who chiefly 
wished to retaliate upon England from those who thought 
the well-being of the country to be promoted by establish- 
ing manufactures. It is therefore pure assumption to 
assert that the first class outnumbered the second. So 
far as the debates are a guide to the opinions of those 
who favored the bill, protectionism played a large part 
and the political motive an extremely unimportant part 
in determining their votes. The consideration of national 
utility was most prominent in the discussion of the hemp 
and cordage duties, which were imposed notwithstanding 
the burdensome effect on shipbuilding because it was 
deemed important that the country shotdd not be depend- 
ent npon a foreign supply that might be cut off in case of 
war. Even as to these duties the technical protection 
argament was not absent from the debate, — encouraging 
the establishment of an industry that did not exist, and 
fostering one already established, on the ground of the 
advantage to accrue to the communities interested. While 
there were probably other duties that were imposed for 
both of these reasons, it is difficult to discover anything 
but protection pure and simple in the duties on candles, 
steel, nails, loaf sugar, and coal, or in the arguments by 
which they were supported. The proposed duty of nine 
cents a bushel on malt, opposed as prohibitory of impor- 
tation, and advocated because it wonld be prohibitory, 
was raised to ten cents. The du^ of six cents a pound 
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on manufactured tobacco was bo higli that not an ounce 
could be imported. The duty on boots, fifty cents a pair, 
was not discussed at all, but it was unquestionably a pro- 
tective rate.^ The adjustment of the duties on spirits and 
molasses requires no further notice. It was a clear in- 
stance of victory by the advocates of protection. The 
duty on woollen and cotton cards was imposed solely to 
protect a manufacture already established. 

It appears, then, that some important articles were taxed 
at a rate above the average ; that with tlic exception of 
luxuries these articles were agricultural productions or 
manufactured goods which it was deemed desirable to have 
produced in the country, and that the list covered sub- 
stantially all the articles which Americans could then 
hope to produce in competition with Europe ; and that in 
nearly every case the rate asked for by the advocates of 
the duty was conceded. Nothing more or stronger can 
be said of auy protective tariff since the first. 

Professor Adams suggests that the phrase iu the pre- 
amble, BO often quoted, was " the price paid for sub- 
stantial harmony in presenting this first revenue act to 
the country." But neither he nor any person now living 
could know the origin of the phrase ; and the act was not 
passed with any approach to harmony. After the first 
discussion of the tariff resolutions in Committee of the 
Whole, the House of Representatives referred the subject 
to a committee of three, of which Mr. Clymer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chairman, to draft a bill in conformity with 
the resolutions. That committee reported a bill with the 
identical title of the act as it finally passed, and there is 
no hint either in the " Annals of Congress " or in the Jour- 

> " The first Con^reBS, which met in 17&9, having the coaiuel of Roger 
ShBrmnn, ot Conneptieut, who rsproBenlpd the shofmakem in thdt bodj, 
and ot several iaflneiitisl frienits of nmnufwitures in Philadelphia, so ad- 
jOBted the tariff in refereaoe to the shoe and lenlher romiufactures as to 
•oahle tlieae branches within a few yeara to attain a pro8p«vni footinK'" 
Biihop: " History of American Manuf uctares, " toI. i. p. 403. 
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tttd of the House of Representatives that any antendmeat 
was offered to the preamble. We may therefore assume, 
in the absence of a particle of evidence to the contrary, 
that the preamble was written and tacitly agreed to before 
any but the most general discussion had taken place, and 
that highly protectionist in tone. It is something like a 
perversion of history to represent that there was sub- 
stantial unanimity in Congress upon the act, or that it 
embodied a "compromise." The opposition was nuraeri- 
cally small but determined, in the House of Representa- 
tives ; in the Senate the division was close, as the quota- 
tions from Mr. Maclay's " Journal " show, in many cases 
80 close that the casting vote of the Vice-President decided 
the matter ; and Maclay had to fight hard, but be fought 
successfully, for the " protecting duties," There was oppo- 
sition to some of the distinctive features of the measure 
to the last moment, and the bill went back and forth be> 
tween the two branches more than once before an agree- 
ment could be reached. There is nothing to show that at 
any stage of the controversy the phraseology of the pre- 
amble was even mentioned. 

Upon a careful consideration of the whole question — 
and it is believed that everjthing essential to a correct 
decision has been candidly presented in the narrative 
sketch of the deliberations of Congress on the act — it 
seems impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that the purposes of Congress were accurately stated in 
the preamble. The act was a protective measure in the 
same sense as the acts of 1824 and of 1890 were protects 
ive measures. And the members of the First Congress 
went as far in the direction of protection as, in their inex. 
peiience, they dared to go. 
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The TariEE Act of July 4, 1789, was an experimental 
measure. By its own terms it was to continue in opera- 
tion until June 1, 1796, a period of seven years. Yet 
there is abundant evidence that it was not expected to 
remain in force so long. The debates in the House of 
li«presentativea show conclusively that the popular branch 
of Congress intended to reserve the right to pro(xi8e any 
change in the law which might seem necessary.' The 
necessity of amendment became evident when the act had 
been in force Hve months only ; and the act of 1789 was 
superseded by that of August 10, 1790, which came into 
operation on the 1st of December in that year. 

To base any conclusions whatever upon atatiatica of 
importations under the original act, and of duties col- 
lected between August 1, 1789, and December 1, 1790, 
would be like drawing inferences from the first hour's 
running of a newly invented and crudely constructed ma- 
chine. For example, an argument against the protective 
oharacter of the act of 1789 founded upon the statement 
that the average of duties under it was but eight and a half 
per cent., is clearly without value ; since it is necessary to 
assume, or to prove, that Congress intended to make that^ 

' ' ' For nimt of a propei knovledge of tHe true sitiuition of oar affain," 
sud Mr. Fituimotii, " ve ors tmable to detenuiae how fu tlio present pro- 
Tivon ifl eqoal to tbo nac^avtiaa of the Union.^' (" A""*^U of Coo^reBi,'^ 
ToL L p, 356.) It wu " a sjitem of experimeat and oogbt to be tempo- 
rarr," aooordii^ to Mr. Lea. Other Bpenken m&inUined that if the law 
did not yield eoongh rcTenoe to meet the demuidi of the pablic debt, it 
■bould be ameoded. 
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the average rate, and no evidence on tbat point is obtain- 
able. Furthermore, the statement itself is ini^apable of 
proof.' The statistical historian who enters upon this 
subject with an open mind, and who has not a thesis to be 
established, must content himself with the most general 
statements regarding the commerce of the country for 
many years after the government went into operation. 
The facta relating to the value of imports were not col- 
lected according to a method which makes practicable a 
comparison of the amount of commerce at different times ; 
and for a long time aft«r the usefulness of such statistics 
began to be perceived, the work of collecting them was 
performed in a manner so incomplete and unsatisfactory 
as to reduce greatly the trustworthiness of deductions 
from them. 

An attempt has been made to repair the deficiencies of 
the early returns of commerce ; and we may suppose that 
the investigations of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
have produced a result not far from the truth. The value 
of goods charged with ad valorem duties was necessarily 
returned by importers and is stated in the official returns ; ' 
but the goods on which specific duties were levied were 
entered by quantity. In order, therefore, to arrive at the 
total value of importations, the current price of each arti- 
cle — molasses, wine, cordage, nails, boots, salt, and the 
rest — must be ascertained, and the gross value of the 

' The ijstem of giviDg credit For daties would alone Titista all calcnU- 
tiom u to the BTorHge rate of dntiea aader ihn act. Much of the retenas 
*c«rning to the f^veniment under Che act of 1730 was not collected until 
after the levond act had come into operaljon. 

' The Talus of goodi paying ad valorem duUea in the flicol jeai ended 
September 30, 1700, wai $15,388,401 ; at 5 per cenL, »13,T88,rilO ; at 7t per 
Mnt., *9eO,13Sj at 10 percent., S044,»2ll ; aC l.'j per cent, K420 ; total 
dntiea at then rate*. »82e,lg2.eO, ~ a little more than ^ per cent. No 
attempt eeema to Iists been made to aneertjun the Talne of good» charged 
with ipeciliD dutiea imported daring the Gscal year 1789-90. The earlieBt 
retnma of the Barean of Slatiatics an for 1791, during ten monlbi of 
vhieh Sscal ;ear the U« of ITQO wai in operation. 



quantity imported added to the value of merehandiae en- 
tered at ita value. For reasons already given, the exact 
facts, could they be obtained, would possess little impor- 
tance. They would disclose neither the intention of Con- 
gress as to the amount of revenue to be raised, nor the rate 
of duty that might in its opinion be reasonably laid upon 
merchandise imported and that would be borne williugly 
by the people. 

Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury ou September 11, 1789. At the beginning of 
tlie second seaaion of the First Congress, in January, 
1790, he submitted an estimate of $600,000 for the ex- 
penses of government, and of $2,239,163 for interest on 
the domestic and foreign debt, A sufficient revenue for 
both these purposes, he thought, could be obtained from 
the existing duties, with an increase of the rates upon 
wines, spirits, tea, and coffee, and an excise upon domestic 
spirits. The House of Representatives, in Committee of 
the Whole, on April 27, 1790, adopted resolutions in 
favor of duties on foreign spirits, ranging from twenty to 
forty cents per gallon, according to proof; and an excise 
on domestic spirits ranging from nine to twenty-five cents 
a gallon. The bill based on these resolutions was debated 
at length. There was great opposition to the excise system. 
Two ineffectual attempts were made to strike out the 
excise features of the bill ; and at last, on May 11, a vote 
was passed which was equivalent to a rejection of the 
whole bill. 

Since it was necessary to make provision for the revenue 
which the Ilouse would not raise by means of an excise, 
a committee was appointed on June 21 to devise a plan 
for paying the interest on the debt. Mr. Fitzsimons was 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Madison was the second 
member ; his patriotism bad overcome his often-expressed 
repugnance to an excise, and he had voted for the de- 
feated bill. The committee consisted of three supporters 
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and two opponents of the excise. Its report was made on 
June 29. On the 2d of July the House of Representa- 
tives, in Committee of the Whole, agreed to resolutions in 
favor of a general increase, by one half, of the duties on 
all specified articles, and a still larger augmentation of the 
duties on imported wines, spirits, tea. coffee, and spices. A 
bill was reported (July 13), briefly debated, and passed on 
July 19. The Senate passed the bill on August 5, having 
made but a few amendments, all of which were accepted 
by the House ; and the act was approved on August 10. 

This brief account of its legislative history shows that 
it was distinctively and exclusively a revenue measure, 
and that it was passed in haste to meet an emergency. 
Fifty days only elapsed from the time the committee was 
appointed to consider the matter until the act received tlie 
approval of President Washington ; a period extremely 
short in those days of unlimited debate and clumsy par- 
liamentary procedure. The preamble of the act recites 
the objects of the previous law, including " the encourage- 
ment of manufactures," and those of the amended law, 
which do not include manufactures. Nevertheless, one 
may see from an indication here and there that the occa- 
sion was not neglected to befriend some manufactures 
which were not sufficiently protected by the act of 1789. 
The duty on hemp was reduced 10 per eeut., from 60 
cents to 54 cents per hundredweight; that upon tarred 
cordage was increased from 75 cents to $1 ; on untarred 
from 90 cents to $1.50 ; all of which changes wei-e in 
favor of the rope-makers. The duty on steel was raised 
from 56 to 75 cents per hundredweight. Many articles 
were taken out of the unenumerated class, at 5 per cent., 
and charged 7^ or 10 per cent, duty; the higher rate 
was imposed on manufactured articles. An important 
section of this act made the taw permanent until the pub- 
lic debt should be paid, thus repealing the limitation of 
time contained in the act of 1789. 
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Even this measure waa a mere makeshift, rendered 
necessary, as we have seen, by the failure of the excise 
bill. At the third and final session of the First Congress 
the excise was again brought forward, and although still 
stoutly opposed, was passed, and approved March 3, 1791. 
This law was substantially that which had been rejected 
a year before. It dealt with distilled spirits only. A 
duty graduated according to proof was laid on imported 
spirits, ranging from 20 to 40 cents per gallon ; an excise 
from 9 to 20 cents per gallon was laid on spirits distilled 
in the United States. In 1792 the excise features alone 
irere dealt with in a separate bill, amending and extend- 
ing the system. This law, which gave rise to the famous 
Whiskey Insurrection, and which incidentally showed to 
the people of the United States that they had established 
a government capable of enforcing its own enactments, 
remained on the statute book for ten years. In 1802, 
upon the advice of President Jefferson, the whole excise 
system was repealed. Neither the act nor the social dis- 
turbances to which it gave rise come within the proper 
scope of this work. 

President Washington, in his first annual address, used 
the following language : — 

A free people ought not only to be armed but disci- 
plined; to which end a uniform and well-digested plan is 
requisite ; and their safety and interest require that they 
should promote such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly military, 
supplies. 

In a later paragraph he said : " The advancement of ag- 
ricultu re, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper means 
will not, I trust, need recommendation." One week after 
the delivery of the address, on January 15, 1790, the 
House of Representatives adopted the following order: — 

Ordered, That it be referred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare and report to this House a proper 
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rian or plans conformably to the recommenilation of the 
President of the Uoited States in bis speech to both 
houses of Congress, for the encouragemeDt and promotion 
of such manufactories as wilt tend to render the United 
States independent of other Dations for essential, par- 
ticularly for military, supplies. 

In conformity to this instruction Alexander Hamilton 
.prepared .his great " Report on Manufactures," and com- 
municated it to the House of Representatives at the begin- 
ning of the first session of the Second Congress, December 
5, 1791- The report is deservedly ranked among the 
ablest of the state papers of that distinguished statesman, 
whose ideas upon tbe constitution of the government have 
gradually and insensibly, but at last completely, prevailed. 
The lineal political descendants of those who rejected his 
theories, as involving a complete perversion of the princi- 
ples that underlie the Constitution, have become more 
Hamiltonian than was Hamilton himself. It becomes a 
duty to summarize this monumental treatise, because it 
covers almost tlie whole range of the tariff discussion on 
the protection side of the controversy from that time to 
the present. The task is one which presents difficulties 
that amount to a dilemma: to rewrite his argument in 
briefer form is not merely to replace his language with 
words less felicitously chosen, but to incur the risk of 
oonveying more or less than his own sentences imply ; to 
conilense it by omitting passages and clauses is to rob his 
argument of much of its cogency. It is hoped that a 
combination of the two objectionable methods will not 
introduce the evils and exclude the advantages of both. 
In that case, and in any event, the remedy is a careful 
reading of the whole Report. 

After reciting the commission given to him by the 
House of Bepresentatives, the Secretary says : — 

The expediency of enconraging manufactures in the 
Uoited States, which was not long since deemed very 
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questionable, appears at this time to be pretty generally 
admitted. The embarrassments which have obstructed 
the progress of our external trade have led to serious re- 
flections on the necessity of enlarging the sphere of our 
domestic commerce. The reBtrictive regulations which, in 
foreign markets, abridge the vent of the increasing surplus 
of our agricultural produce, serve to beget an earnest 
desire that a more extensive demand for that surplus may 
be created at home ; and the complete success which has 
attended manufacturing enterprise in some valuable 
branches, conspiring with the promising symptoms which 
attend some less mature essays in othere, justify a hope 
that the obstacles to the growth of this species of industry 
are less formidable than they were apprehended to be. and 
that it is not difficult to find in its further extension a 
full indemnification for any external disadvantages which 
are or may be experienced, as well as an accession of re- 
sources favorable to national independence and safety. 

He proceeds to consider the general objection to the 
policy of encouraging manufactures : that agriculture is 
the most beneficial and productive object of human in- 
dustry, and that this principle applies especially to the 
United States, with its vast tracts of fertile but unim- 
proved territory ; that encouragement of manufactures by 
government is to endeavor to transfer the natural current 
of industry from a more to a leas beneficial channel — a 
policy necessarily unwise, because private interest will 
guide people to the most profitable employment, which in 
turn will most effectually promote public prosperity ; that 
this is particularly the case with the United States, since 
various causes conspire and must continue to occasion a 
scarcity and dearness of labor, and a deficiency of capital 
increases the improbability of successful competition with 
Europe; that the policy sacrifices the interests of the 
community to those of particular classes, gives a monopoly 
to those engaged in the encouraged manufactures, and 
causes an advance in prices to the detriment of other 
parts of society. 
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Thifl mode of reasoning is founded upon facts and prin- 
ciples which have certainly respectable pretensions. If it 
had governed the conduct of nations more generally than 
it has done, there is room to snppose that it might have 
carried them faster to prosperity and greatness than they 
have attained by the pursuit of maxims too widely oppo- 
site. Most general theories, however, admit of numerous 
exceptions, and there are few if any of the political kind 
which do not blend a considerable portion of error with 
the truths they inculcate. 

Plamilton now takes up in order the points of objection 
enumerated above. While conceding that agriculture has 
a strong claim to preeminence over every other kind of 
industry, he contends against the idea that it " has a title 
to anything like an exclusive predilectioo in any country," 
does not think it proved that it is even more productive 
tJiAn every other branch of industry, and reject'} alto- 
gether the theory that it is the only productive form of 
industry. These several points are argued at length ; but 
lince the theories he is here combating played but a brief 
part in tbe discussion of tariff questions, his argument 
need not be presented even in outline. At the conclusion 
of his reasoning intended to show how the labor of tbe 
artificer and the labor of the farmer supplement each that 
of the other, and render the other more efficient and pro- 
ductive, he goes on to a particular examination of the 
reasons for thinking that "manufacturing establishments 
not only occasion a positive augmentation of tlie produce 
and revenue of the society, but that they contribute essen- 
tially to rendering them greater than they could possibly 
be without such establishments." 

It implies a division of labor. The separation of occu- 
pations causes each to be carried to greater perfection, 
from the greater skill and dexterity naturally resulting 
from constant application to one object, and from the 
economy of time effected by avoiding the loss of it tn- 
^dent to a frequent transition from one operation to 
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another. There is an extGn§ion of the use of machinery, 
which increases the effectiveness of man's labor, and which 
is much more applicable to manufactures than to agricul- 
ture. Moreover, the fabrication of machines becomes a 
distinct trade, in many cases, and thus increases the di- 
versification of labor. "The substitution of foreign for 
domestic manufactures is a transfer to foreign nations of 
the advantages accruing from the employment of machin- 
ery. The cotton-mill, invented in England within the last 
twenty years, is a signal illustration of the general propo- 
sition which has just l)cen advanced. In consequence of 
it, all the different processes for spinning cotton are per- 
formed by means of machines which are put in motion by 
water, and attended chiefly by woman and children — and 
by a smaller number of people in the whole, than are 
requisite in the ordinary mode of spinning. And it is an 
advantage of great moment that the operations of this mill 
continue with convenience during the night as well as 
through the day. The prodigious effect of such a machine 
is easily conceived. To this invention is to be attributed es- 
sentially, the immense progress which has been so suddenly 
made in Great Britain in the various fabrics of cotton." 

Manufactures also " afford occasional and extra employ- 
ment to industrious individuals and families who are will- 
ing to devote the leisure resulting from the intermissions 
of their ordinary pursuits to collateral labors." They also 
give occupation to persons who would otherwise be idle, 
and in many cases a burden on the community, from some 
cause indisposing or disqualifying them for the toils of 
the country. 

The policy proposed would further promote the emigra- 
tion to the country of manufacturers attracted by the 
inducements of a better price for their fabrics or their 
labor, of cheaper provisions and raw materials, of exemp- 
tion from many of the taxes, burdens, and restraints of the 
Old World, of greater civil and religious liberty. This 
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would result in an increase of the population and of pro- 
ductive labor, and at the same time in an avoidance of the 
evil of diverting hands from the pursuit of agriculture. 
While furnishing greater scope for the diversity of talents 
and dispositions which discriminate men from each other, 
it would afford a more ample and various field for enter- 
prise. Among the most important of its effects, it would 
create in some instances a new, and secure in all a more 
certain and steady, demand for the surplus produce of tlie 
soil, and would thus have an immediate and direct relation 
to the prosperity of agriculture. " It is evident that the 
exertions of the husbandman will be steady or fluctuating, 
vigorous or feeble, in proportion to the steadiness or fiuc- 
tnadoD, adequatenesa or inadeqiiateness, of the markets on 
which he must depend for the vent of the surplus which 
may be produced by his labor ; and that such surplus, in 
the ordinary course of things, will be greater or less in the 
same proportion. For the purpose of this vent a domestic 
market is greatly to be preferred to a foreign one ; because 
it is in the nature of things far more to be relied upon," 

All nations endeavor to supply themselves with subsist- 
ence from their own soil ; manufacturing nations endeavor 
to procure their raw materials from the same source. 
This disposition, urged by the spirit of monopoly, is some- 
times carried even to an injudicious extreme. Nations 
destitute of mines and manufactures must obtain manu- 
factured articles by an exchange of the products of their 
soils; and if manufacturing countries are unwilling to 
allow the exchange to be made, agricultural nations must 
make every possible effort to manufacture for themselves. 
Thus " the manufacturing nations abridge the natural J 
advantages of their situation through an unwillingness to 
permit the agricultural countries to enjoy the advantages 
of theirs, and sacrifice the interests of a mutually benefi- 
cial intercourse to the vain project of selling everything 
and buying nothing." 
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/ It is a further caDsequeoce of the policy that the foreign 
demand for the products of agricultural countries is rather 
casual and occasional than certain or constant. There 
are natural causes, independent of the artificial impedi- 
ments, which tend to render the external demand for the 
surplus of agricultural nations a precarious reliance. A 
deficient or a plentiful harvest in the manufacturing coun- 
tries would make a great difference in the degrees of their 
necessity for a foreign supply. The rapid extension of 
aettiement in the United States and the tendency of the 
system which prevails among most of the commercial 
nations of Europe furnish strong reasons to regard the 
foreign demand for the agricultural surplus of the United 
States as too uncertain a reliance, and to desire a substi- 
tute for it in an extensive domestic market. 



To secure such a market, there is no other expedient 
^ than to promote manufacturing establishments. . , , This 
idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus pro- 
duce of the soil ia of the first consequence. It is of all 
things that which most effectually conduces to a fiourish- 
ing state of agriculture. If the effect of manufactories 
should be to detach a portion of the hands which would 
otherwise be engaged in tillage, it might possibly cause a 

Xaller quantity of lands to be under cultivation ; but by 
iir tendency to procure a mnr^ cgrtjiin ^ ^emam) for the 
surplus produce of the soil they would at the same time 
cause the lands which were in cultivation to be better im- 
proved and more protluctive. And while by their influ- 
ence the condition of each individual farmer would be 
^/meliorated, the total mass of agricultural production would 
probably be increased. For this must evidently depend 
as much upon the degree of improvement, if not more, 
than upon the number of acres under culture. 

The multiplication of manufactories not only furnishes 

a market for those articles which have been accustomed 

to be produced in abundance in a country, but it likewise 

• creates a demand for such as were either unknown or 

produced in inconsiderable quantities. The bowels as well 






Its the sarface of the earth are ransacked for articles which 
were before neglected. 

The Secretary next considers the objection that while 
the eucourageiuent of manufactures might be advantageous 
to a country secluded from foreign commerce, it may not 
be BO for a state possessed of vacant and fertile terri- 
tory which baa ample opportunity to procure from abroad 
on good terms all the fabrius of which it stands in need. 
He concedes that these circumstances secure a division of 
labor, for the farmer is left free to pursue exclusively the 
culture of his land, and is enabled to procure with its 
surplus the manufactured articles which he needs. And 
although a diversification of industry is greatly desirable 
in a settled country, there is nothing of so solid and per- 
manent advantage to an uncultivated and unpeopled coun- 
try as to convert its wastes into cultivated and inhabited 
districts. To this he replies that the ai^ument would 
have great force if the system of perfect liberty to industry 
and commerce were the prevailing system of nations. It 
would constitute a diversification of industry throughout 
the world. Although it is probable that a nation merely 
agricultural would not enjoy the same degree of opulence 
with those which had mannfactures also, yet the progres- 
sive improvement of the lands in the agricultural country 
might in the end atone for an inferior degree of opulence 
in the mean time. But since other nations do not leave 
commerce free, the United States are in the situation of 
a country precluded from foreign commerce. They can 
procure from abroad the manufactured goods which they 
need ; they find impediments to the emission and vent of 
their own commodities. If, therefore, they do not manu- 
factnre for themselves, a constant and increasing necessity ^ 
for the commodities of Europe, and a partial and occa- 
sional demand for their own, would expose them to im- 
poverishment. 
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He makes these remarks, he explains, not in a spirit of 
complaint ; for other nations must judge whether by aim- 
ing at too much they do not lose more than they gain. It 
is for the United States to consider by what means tliL-y 
can render themselves least dependent on the combina- 
tions, right or wrong, of foreign policy. If Europe will 

^ not take fron> us the products of our soil upon terms con- 
sistent with our interest, the natural remedy is to contract 
as fast as possible our wants of her. 

The next pi-opoaition of those who object to the encour- 
agement of manufactures is that industry if left to itself 
will naturally find its way to the most useful and profit- 
able employment, and hence that without government 
aid manufactures will grow up as fast as the interest of 
the community may require. Several considerations are 
offered in opposition to this idea : that habit leads men to 
continue doing what they have done, and doing it in the 
old way, in preference to adopting new occupations and 
improved methods. This is likely to be the case while a 
bare support can be insured by an adherence to ancient 
courses, tliougli a resort to a more profitable employment 
might be practicable. A second reason is that the appre- 
hension of failure in new enterprises would dtitet cautious 
and prudent men from taking up with them. A still more 
formidable obstacle is the superiority enjoyed by nations 
which have preoccupied and perfected a branch of in- 
dustry. The greatest obstacle of all consists in the boun- 
ties, premiums, and other aids which are granted in a 

^variety of cases by the nations in wliich the establish- 
ments to be imitated are previously introduced. Further- 
more combinations by those engaged in a particular branch 
of industry have been known to be formed to frustrate 
by temporary sacrifices the first efforts to introduce it in 
another country. 

Whatever room there may be for an expectation that 
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the industry of a people, under the direction of private 
interest, will, upon equal terme, find out the most bene- 
ficial employment for itself, there is none for a reliance 
that it will struggle against the force of unequal terms, or 
will of itself surmount all the adventitious barriers to a 
successful competition which may have been erected either 
by the advantages naturally acquired from practice and 
previous possession of the ground or by those which may 
have sprung from positive regulation and an artificlid 
policy, 

Dealing next with a group of objections, — that a scar- 
aty of hands for the prosecutiou of manufactures, the 
(/^deamess of labor, and a lack of free capital render the 
success of the policy doubtful, — Hamilton admits that 
the first two are real ; but he maintains that there are 
circumstances which lessen their force and leail to a belief 
that they are not sufBcient to prevent the establishment 
of many manufactures. As for the scarcity of hands, there 
are some parts of the country so well settled that the 
aasertion is not true of them. These districts have fewer 
attractions to agriculture than some parts of the Union, 
and exhibit a proportiouably stronger tendency toward 
other branches of industry. Moreover the possibility of 
employing women and children, and men in the intervals 
of other occupations, and the probability of the immigra- 
tion of foreign artisans, are to be considered. The dear- 
ness of labor, with respect to which he thinks the disparity 
between some of the manufacturing parts of Europe and 
a large proportion of the United States is not nearly so 
great as is commonly imagined, will be mitigated by the 
same circumstances as those just mentioned in speaking 
of the scarcity of hands. So far as the higher price of 
labor is a consequence of large profits, this country can 
afford to pay higher wages. The prices of foreign fabrics 
in the United States is made up of the following ingre- 
dients; — 

{a) The cost of materials, as to which the advantaga 
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ia at present in favor of the United States, and the differ* 
ecce in tlieir favor must increase. Some of the manu- 
facturiDg countries of Europe are much more dependent 
OQ foreign supply for the materials of their manufactures 
than would be the United States, who are capable of sup- 
plying themselves with a greater abundance as well as a 
greater variety of such materials. 

(J)) The expense of grounds, buildings, machinery, and 
tools. An equality of advantages ia assumed. 

(c) Wages. The higher cost of labor is conceded. 

(d) Profits on capital. An item common to both coun- 
tries. 

{e) Commissions of agents; (J") expense of transpor- 
tation to the United States ; (3) taxes or duties, if any, 
on exportation ; and (A) taxes or duties on importation. 
All these apply solely to foreign merchandise, and " can- 
not be estimated at less than from fifteen to thirty per 
cent, on the cost of it at the manufactory. This sum of 
extra charge may confidently be regarded as more than a 
V^ counterpoise for the real difference in the price of labor, 
and is a satisfactory proof that manufactures- may prosper 
in defiance of it, in the United States." 

The supposed want of capital to be employed in manu- 
factures is discussed at great length. The infiuence of 
manufactures in attracting foreign capital leads t« a dis- 
cussion of objections anticipated to the introduction of 
such capital. Hamilton also argues in detail as to the 
benefit of employing the public funds — by which term 
he means the public debt — as capital. Inasmuch as the 
bearing of this argument upon the general question is 
extremely slight, and since the financial principles main- 
tained are wholly obsolete, this part of the paper may be 
passed over. 

To all the arguments which are brought to evince the 
impracticability of success in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, it might have been a sufficient 
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answer to have referred to the experience of what has 
been already done. It is certain tliat several important 
branches have grown up and flourished with a rapidity 
which snrprises, affording an encouraging assurance of 
success in future attempts. Of these it may not be im- 
proper to enumerate the most considerable. 

1. Of' Sirina. Tanned aud tawed leather, dressed skins, 
shoes, boots and slippers, harness and saddlery of all kinds, 
portmanteaus and trunks, leather breeches, gloves, muffs 
and tip|>et3, parchment and glue. 

2. Of Iron. Bar and sheet iron, steel, nail rods and 
nails, implemente of husbandry, stoves, pots and other 
household utensils, the steel and iron work of carriages, 
and for shipbuilding, anchors, scale-beams and weights, 
and varions tools of artificers, arms of different kinds ; 
though the manufacture of these last has of Ute dimin- 
ished for want of demand. 

3. Of Wood. Ships, cabinet wares, and turnery, wool 
and cotton cards, and other machinery for manufactures 
and husbandry, mathematical inatrumenta, coopers' wares 
of eveij kind. 

4. Of Flax and Hemp. Cables, sail cloth, cordage, 
twine and pack thread. 

5. Bricks and coarse tiles and potters' wares. 

6. Ardent spirits and malt liquors. 

7. Writing and printing papers, wrapping and sheath- 
ing papers, pasteboard, fullers' or press papers, paper 
hangings. 

8. Hats of fur and wool, and mixtures of both ; women's 
stuff and silk shoes. 

9. Refined sugars, 

10. Oils of animals and seeds, soap, spermaceti and 
tallow candles. 

11. Copi>er and brass wires, particularly utensils for 
distillers, sugar refiners and brewers ; andirons and other 
articles for household use, philosophical apparatus. 

12. Tin wares for most purposes of ordinary use. 

13. Carriages of all kinds. 

14. Snuff, chewing and smoking tobacco. 

15. Starch and hair powder. 

16. Lampblack, and other painters' colors. 

17. Gunpowder. 
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Besides manufactorieB of these articles which are carried 
OQ aa regular trades, and have attained to a considerable 
degree of maturity, there is a vast scene of household man- 
ufacturing which contributes more largely to the supply 
of the community than could be imagined without having 
made it an object of particular inquiry. This observation 
is the pleasing result of the investigation to which the 
subject of this report baa led,' and is applicable as well 
to the Southern as to the Middle and Northern States. 
Great quantities of coarse cloths, coatings, serges, and 
flannels, linsey woolseys, hosiery of wool, cotton, and thread, 
coarse fustians, jeans, and muslins, checked and striped 
cotton and linen goods, bed-ticks, coverlets and counter- 
panes, towlinena, coarse shirtings, sheetings, towelling and 
table linen, and various mixtures of wool and cotton, and 
of cotton and flax, are made in the household way, and in 
many instances to an extent not only sufScient for the 
supply of the families in which they are made, but for sale, 
and even in some cases for exportation. It is computed 
^n a number of districts that two thirds, three fourths, and 
even four fifths of all the clothing of the inhabitants are 
made by themselves. The importance of so great a pro- 
gress as appears to have been made in family manufac- 
tures within a few years, both in a moral and political 
view, renders the fact highly interesting. 

The last objection of the list enumerated at the begin- 
ning of the paper remains to be noticed : that government 
^^ encouragement of manufactures tends to give a monopoly 
of advantages to particular classes at the expense of the 
rest of the community, who are compelled by every mea- 
^ sure which obstructs the free competition of foreign com- 
modities to pay an enhanced price for whatever they want 
While the tendency of such measures is admitted to be in 

1 Rii aoireBpondenae, prepustory to the framing of this Report, ihom 
Uie immense labor, the rariet; and eiteot of his rotenrchu. nnd the minBt« 
persoiiKl inteBtigatiDii which ha beitowed npoii the detaiJg of tha aubjeiit. 
■^. ("HistoryoftheRepohlio,"byJohnC. Hamilton, vol. iT. p. 299.) Aaeriea 
'of eitenrive inTCBtigatiaai ooodnoted hy eiery feasible kind of inqairi and 
Naeareh, both in foreign puis and in tlie United Stat«g, famiihed the 
matetia] for hii reSectiona. (Mone'a " Life of Hamilton," loL L p. S58>) 
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the direction alleged, yet the fact does not uniformly cor- 
respond with the theory. 

Bat though it were tme that the immediate and certain 
effect of regulations controlling the competition of foreign 
with domestic fabrics was an increase of price, it is uni- 
versally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with 
every sucoessfnl manufacture. When a domestic manu- 
facture has attained to perfection and has engaged in tlie ^ 
prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it in- v^ 
variably becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy 
charges which attend the importation of foreign com- 
modities it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or 
never fails to be sold, cheaper in process of time than 
was the foreign article for which it is a substitute. The 
internal competition which takes place soon does away ^ 
with everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces 
the price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable ^^ 
proSt on the capital employed. This accords with the rea- 
son of the thing and with experience. . , . In a national 
view a temporary enhancement of price must always be /* 
well compensated by a permanent reduction of it. 

This diminution of the prices of manufactured articles 
has a direct and very important tendency to benefit agri- 
culture. It enables the farmer to procure with a smaller 
amount of his labor the manufactured produce of which y 
he stands in need, and consequently increases the value of 
his income and property. 

Hamilton now turns his attention to the affirmative side 
of the argument, and adduces some positive reasons here- 
tofore mentioned only incidentally for recommending man- 
ufactures to the patronage of the government. He asserts 
S moral certainty that the trade of a country which is both 
manufacturing and agricultural will be more lucrative and 
prosperous than that of a country which is merely agri- 
cultural. The first reason for this is a repetition of the 
ailment that since all countries endeavor to supply arti- ^^ 
des of prime necessity from their own soil, the foreign 
market of those countries which raise a surplus of agrt- 
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cultural produce is precarious. The secoiid consideration 
is the attraction which a more diversified market offers to 
foreign customers. The greatest resort will ever be to 
those marts where commodities while equally abuudant 
are more various. More important than either of these 
reasons ia the consideration that the natlou which can 
bring to market only a few articles is more likely than 
one with diversified products to be quickly and sensibly 
affected by the stagnation of demand for certain commodi- 
ties which at some time or other interferes more or less 
with the sale of alL The evidences of greater prosperity 
for manufacturing countries which the Secretary mentions 
as likely to appear, are a favorable balance of trade and a 
greater supply of pecuniary wealth, or money. 

Not only the wealth, but the independence and security 
of a country, appenr to be materially connected with the 
prospenty of manufactures. Every nation, with a view to 
those great objects, ought to endeavor to possess within 
itself all the essentials of national supply. These com- 
prise the means of subsistence, habitation, clothing, and 
defence. The possession of these is necessary to the per> 
fection of the body politic, to the safety as well as to the 
welfare of society. The want of either is the want of an 
important organ of political life and motion ; and in the 
various crises which await a state it must severely feel the 
, effects of any such deficiency. The extreme embarrass- 
/ments of the United States during the late war from an 
incapacity of supplying themselves are still a matter of 
keen recollection. 

The conditions of the exchange of products with Eu- 
rope furnish another reason for establishing manufactures. 
The bulkiness of the commodities which America now 
produces causes heavy charges on their transportation to 
, distant markets, which charges, in view of the fact that 
• these goods come in competition with a domestic supply, 
fall chiefly upon the United States. On the other hand, 
the charges upon the transportation of manufactured 
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mpetitioQ m this country, 
fall upon the consumer. Both these items form an " ex- 
traordimiry deduction from the primitive value of our own ^ 
products ; these being the materials of exchange for the 
foreign products which we consume." 

It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion that 
though the promoting of manufactures may be the interest 
of a part of the Union, it is contrary to that of another 
part. The Northern and Southern regions are aometimes • 
represented as having adverse interests in tliia respect. 
Those are called manufacturing, these agricultural States ; 
and a species of opposition is imagined to subsist between 
the manufacturing and agricultural interests. 

This idea of a contrariety of interests between the two 
parts of the country Hamilton characterizes as, " in the 
main, as unfotmded as it is mischievous. The diversity 
of circumstances, on which such contrariety is usually 
predicated, authorizes a directly contrary conclusion. Mu- 
tual wants constitute one of the strongebt links of political 
connection. . . . Everything tending to establish sub- 
stantial and permanent order lu the affairs of a country, 
to increase the total mass of industry and opulence, is 
ultimately beneficial to every part of it." But it is par- 
ticularly to l>e borne in mind that if the Northern and 
Middle States should be the principal scenes of manufac- 
turing, "they would immediately benefit the more South- 
ern by creating a demand for productions some of which , 
they have in common with other States, and others which 
are either peculiar to them, or more abundant, or of bet- 
ter quality than elsewher4." He names many of these 
products, and at the conclusion of the list remarks that 
'* the extensive cultivation of cotton can perhaps hardly 
be expected but from the previous establishment of manu- 
factories of the article; and the surest encouragement 
and vent for the others would result from similar estab- 
lishments in respect to them." 
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Having given some reasons for regarding the present 
as a highly favorable time for introducing the policy 
which be advocates, he turns to an examination of the 
various methods by which government may extend ita aid 
to manufactures. 

1. Protecting duties — or duties on those foreign ar- 
ticles which are the rivals of the domestic ones intended 
to be encouraged. Duties of this nature evidently amount 
to a virtual bounty on the domestic fabrics ; since by en- 
hancing the charges on foreign articles they enable the 
nation^ manufacturers to undersell all their foreign com- 
petitors. The propriety of this species of encouragement 
need not be dwelt upon, as it is not only a clear result 
from the numerous topics which have been suggested, but 
is sanctioned by the laws of the United States tn a variety 
of instances ; it has the additional recommendation of 
being a resource of revenue. Indeed, all the duties im- 
posed on imported articles, though with an exclusive view 
to revenue, have the effect in contemplation and, except 
where they fall on raw materials, wear a beneBceut aspect 
toward the manufacturers of the country. 

2. Prohibitions of rival articles, or duties equivalent to 
prohibitions. This is another and an efficacious means of 
encouraging national manufacturers ; but in general it is 
only fit to be employed when a manufacture has made 
such progress and is in so many hands as to insure a due 
competition and an adequate supply on reasonable terms. 
Of duties equivalent to prohibitions there are examples in 
the laws of the United States ; and there are other cases 
to which the principle may be advantageously extended, 
but they are not numerous. Considering a monopoly of 
the domestic market to its own manufacturers as the 
reigning policy of manufacturing nations, a similar polity 
on the part of the United States, in every proper instance, 
is dictated, it might almost be said, by the principles of 
distributive justice ; certainly by the duty of endeavoring 
to secure to their own citizens a reciprocity of advan- 
tages. 

3. Prohibitions of the exportation of the materials of 
manufactures. As to this expedient he concludes that 
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"it ought not to be affirmed tKat it is in no instance 
proper ; but is certainly one which ought to be adopted 
with great circumspection and only in very plain cases." 

4. Pecuniary bounties. Thb has been found one of the 
most efficacious means of encouraging manufactures, and 
is in some views the best. His reasons for this opinion 
are (ji) that it is more positive and direct in its operation 
than any other method ; (6) that it avoids partially or al- 
together the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation 
of price ; (c) that it has no tendency to produce scarcity ; 
((f) it is sometimes not only the best but the only proper 
expedient for uniting the eneourDgement of a new object 
of agriculture with that of a new object of manufacture, 
— by means of a bounty on the raising of the material 
combined with a duty on the article manufactured from 
it. If the bounty be to the manufacturer on bo much 
of the domestic material as he consumes, the operation is 
nearly the same ; he has a motive of interest to prefer the 
domestic commodity, if of equal quality, even at a higher 
price than the foreign, so long as the difference of price 
is anything short of the bounty which is allowed upon the 
article. 

Except the simple and ordinary kinds of household 
manufacture or those for which there are very command- 
ing local advantages, pecuniary bounties are in most cases 
indispensable to tlie introduction of a new branch. A 
stimulus and a support not less powerful and direct is, 
generally speaking, essential to the overcoming of the 
obstacles which arise from the competition of superior 
skill and maturity elsewhere. Bounties are especially 
essential in regard to articles upon which those foreigners 
who have been accustomed to supply a country are in the 
practice of granting them. 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long 
eatablished must almost always be of questionable policy, 
because a presumption would arise in every such case that 
there were natural and inherent impediments to success. 
But in new undertakings they are as justifiable as they 
are oftentimes necessary. 

Hamilton notices two objections to granting bounties: 
the first, that it has an appearance of giving away the 
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/public money without au immediate consideration, — to 
which he replies that there is no purpose to which public 
money can be more heueficially applied than to the acqui- 
sition of a new and useful branch of industry ; the second 
that bounties serve to enrich particular classes at the 
xpense of the community, to which his answer is that 
the objection equally lies against other mo<Ies of encour^ 
agement which are admitted to be eligible. If a duty in- 
creases the price of an article, " it causes an extra expense 
to the community for the benefit of the domestic manufac- 
turer. A bounty does no more. But it is the interest of 
the society in each case to submit to the temporary 
expense, which is more tlian comjiensated by an increase 
of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of resources 
and independence, and by the circumstance of eventual 
cheapness. ... It would deserve attention, however, in 
the employment of this species of encouragement m the 
United States, as a reason for moderating the degree of it 
in the instances in which it might be deemed eligible, that 
the great distance of this country from Europe imposes 

'Very heavy charges on all the fabrics which are brought 
from thence, amounting to from fifteen to thirty per cent, 
on their value, according to their bulk, " 

The Secretary refers to the question concerning the 
constitutionality of bounties, a doubt for which " there is 
certainly no good foundation." He cites the clauses of 
the Constitution conferring the right to lay duties, requir- 
ing uniformity in imposts, forbidding capitation or other 
direct taxes except in proportion to population, and deny- 
ing the right to levy export duties. He then proceeds : — 

These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise 
money is plenary and indefinite, and the objects to which 
it may be appropriated are no less comprehensive than the 
payment of the public debts and the providing for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare. The terms " general 
welfare " were doubtless intended to signify mora than 



was expressed or imported in those which preceded ; 
otherwise numerous exigencies incident to the affairs 
of a nation would have been left without a provision. 
The phrase is as comprehensive as any that could have 
been used, because it was not fit that the constitutional 
Authority of the Union to appropriate its revenues should 
have been restricted within narrower limits than the 
" general welfare," . . . There seems to be no room for 
a doubt that whatever concerns the general interests of 
learning, of a^culture, of manufactures, and of commerce 
are within the sphere of the national councils as far as * 
regards an application of money. 

5. Premiums. Hamilton commends the policy of grant- 
ing premiums in certain cases. 

6. The exemption of the materials of manufactures ^ 
from duty. The policy of that exemption, as a general 
rule, particularly in reference to new establishments, is 
obvious. 

7. Drawbacks of the duties which are imposed on the 
materials of manufactures. There are some instances in 
which it is wise to lay duties on raw materials. Draw-/^ 
backs should be paid when such materials are used in 
manufactures. 

8. The encouragement of new inventions and discov- 
eries at home, and of the introduction into the United ^ 
States of such as may have been made in other countries, 
particularly those which relate to macliinery. 

9. Judicious regulations for the inspection of manufac- 
tured commodities. 

10, The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from place 
to place. 

11, The facilitating of the transportation of commodi- 
ties. 

No one of the last four methods of encouraging manu- 
factures comes within the scope of a tariff history. The 
last mentioned of all opens the question which later became 
the great political issue of internal improvements. 

The first grand division of the " Keport on Manufac- 
tnrea " — "to establish the utility of the thing to be en- 
ooimged " — having been completed, Hamilton turns to 
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money without an immediate consideration, — to 
whieh he replies that there is no purpose to which public 
money can be more beneficially applied than to the acqui- 
aitiou of a new and useful branch of industry ; the second 
that bounties serve to enrich particular classes at the 
expense of tbe community, to which his answer is that 

/the objection equally lies against other modes of encour- 
agement which are admitted to be eligible. If a duty in- 
creases the price of an article, " it causes an extra expense 
to the community for the benefit of the domestic manufac- 
turer. A bounty does no more. But it is the interest of 
the society in each case to submit to the temporary 
expense, which is more than compensated by an increase 
of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of resources 
and independence, and by the circumstance of eventual 
cheapness. ... It would deserve attention, however, in 
the employment of this species of encouragement in tbe 
United States, as a reason for moderating the degree of it 
in the instances in which it might be deemed eligible, that 
the great distance of this country from Europe imposes 

*very heavy charges on all the fabrics which are brought 
from thence, amounting to from fifteen to thirty per cent, 
on their value, according to their bulk. " 

The Secretary refers to the question concerning the 
constitutionality of bounties, a doubt for which " there is 
certainly no good foundation." He cites tbe clauses of 
the Constitution conferring the right to lay duties, requir- 
ing uniformity in imposts, forbidding capitation or other 
direct taxes except in proportion to population, and deny- 
ing the right to levy export duties. He then proceeds ; — 

These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise 
money is plenary and indefinite, and the objects to which 
it may be appropriated are no less comprehensive than the 
payment of the public debts and tlie providing for tbe com- 
mon defence and general welfare. The terms " general 
welfare " were doubtless intended to signify more thaa 
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Kpressed or imported in those whicli preceded ; 

irise numerous exigencies incident to the affuira 
of a nation would have been left without a provision. 
The phrase b as comprehensive as any that could have 
been used, because it was uot fit that the constitutional 
authority of the Union to appropriate its revenues should 
hare b€«n restricted within narrower limits than the 
''geDeT&I welfare." . . . There seems to be no room for 
« doubt that whatever concerns the general interests of 
learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce 
are within the sphere of the national councils as far as ' 
ngArds an applicatiou of money. 

5. Premiums. Hamilton commeuds the policy of grants 
ii^ premiums in certain cases. 

6. The exemption of the materials of manufactures ^ 
from duty. The policy of that exemption, as a general 
rule, particularly In reference to new establishments, is 
obvious. 

7. Drawbacks of the duties which are imposed on the 
mat«rials of manufactures. There are some instances in 
which it li wise to lay duties on raw materials. Draw-K 
backs should be paid when such materials are used in 
manufactures. 

8. The encouragement of new inventions and discov- 
eries at home, and of tlie introduction into the United ^Z 
States of such as may have been made in other countries, 
particularly those which relate to machinery, 

9. Judicious regulations for the inspection of manufac- 
tnred commodities. 

10. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from place 
to place. 

11. The facilitating of the transportation of commodi- 
ties. 

No one of the last four methods of encouraging mann- 
bcturea comes within the scope of a tariff history. The 
Iwt mentioned of all opens the question which later became 
the great political issue of internal improvements. 

The first grand division of the " Report on Manufac- 
tures " — "to establish the utility of the thing to be en- 
eosraged " — having been completed, Hamilton turns to 



" a specification of the objects which might occur aa merit- 
iDg or requiring encouragement, and of the measures which 
might be proper in respect to each. ... In the selec- 
tion of objects five circumstances seem entitled to particu- 

^lar attention: the capacity of the country to furnish the raw 
' material ; the degree in which the nature of the manufac- 

•■^ure admits of a substitute for manual labor in mach inery ; 
•-fhe facility of execution ; the extensiveness of the uses to 
K-^hich the article can be applied ; its subserviency to other 
■interests, particularly the great one of national defence." 
This part of the Report is chiefly interesting at the present 
day from the survey of the condition of manufactures exist- 
ing at the time It was written. For the purpose now in 
hand the facts presented may be deduced from the discus- 
Hion in Congress upon the first tariff law, and from an 
earlier passage in this Keport.^ It should be mentioned, 
neTertheless, that Hamilton makes more than twenty dis- 
tinct recommendations of increase of duty, specifying 
the duty which he thought should be laid on the articles 

^mentioned ; or of a reduction or repeal of duties already 
existing on raw materials. He also proposed in a few 
cases the granting of bounties on domestic products. The 

^ recommendations, and their effect upon Congress, are men- 
tioned more particularly in another place.^ 

Having completed the enumeration of manufactures 
which he deems worthy to be encouraged, Hamilton reverts 
to one or two topics already discussed. Although he has 
urged the granting of bounties in certain cases, he foresees 
difficulties in devising a working plan, and suggests lim- 
itations which may mitigate the incidental evils of the 
system. Bounties are difficult to be managed and liable 
to frauds ; yet these objections are not sufficient to ooun- 
terv^I their advantages. It will be necessary to guard with 
extraordinary circumspection the manner of dispensing 
them. They cannot with safety be extended beyond thoM 
1 Faee 87. » Pigo 102. 
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manufactories at which the making of the article is a 
regular trade, — that is, it would be inexpedient to grant 
bounties for household manufactures. While he has no 
fear that the progress of manufactures will so diminish 
importations as to imperil the revenue from customs, he 
urges that a substitute be found in every case for duties 
that may be abolished or reduced in accordance with his 
recommendatioas. If thb course be followed he is confi- 
dent of a surplus, which he would apply, first, to constitute 
a fund for paying bounties ; and secondly, to constitute a 
fund for the operations of a board to be established for 
promoting arts, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
He presents an outline of a plan of this board, which forms 
the conclusion of the Report. 

This great state paper has been almost universally 
regarded as the foundation and storehouse of the argu- 
ment for protection iu the United States. As will have 
been observed by every reader, it approaches the question 
both from a^onstitutional and from an economical point 
of view. The equity and the expediency of protecting 
duties are considered. The objections to the system, 
drawn from its supposed unfairness to particular classes in 
the community and to particular regions of the country, 
are carefully examined^ In short, the propriety of adopt- 
ing a policy of encouraging manufactures, not merely by du- 
ties on competing foreign articles, but by bounties on the 
domestic articles, is advocated with directness, boldness, 
and confidence ; and the contrary policy of laissez /aire 
is rejected emphatically, as unwise and uQsuit«d to the 
country. 

In these circumstances it ia quite impossible to treat the 
Beport itself as anything but a plain, straightforward, 
uncompromising argument for protection. Several points 
are nevertheless raised in recent times, not so much with 
reference to the Report itself, concerning which there is 
md can be no dispute, as in regard to the degree to which 
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tlie Report represented a genuine protectionist sentiment 
existing at the time and finding expression in the legisla* 
tion by Congress, The most weighty opinion on the part 
of those who would differentiate the protectionism of the 
eighteenth century from that which, they assert, became 
dominant for the first time after the war of 1812, is that 
of Dr. Henry Carter Adams, in his monograph on "Tax- 
ation in the United States, 178a-1816," already cited. 
Moreover, the reasons on which this opinion is founded are 
set forth with greater fulness and plausibility by him than 
by any other writer on the subject. They are therefore 
given in full.^ Bome of his premises may be freely con- 

' Bntwbat iball be aaidof the Huniltoa" BeportupanMaiinfacturei"? 
Doai not Uufl nhow the preovtice uf itiduBtriij] proteclioD a^ an iadepeadent, 
a^^uiTe factor ? It is Busaineil that the laata uf this IteporC are veil 
knovn, bdiI we are therafon eieuHrd fram s restatement of them. Nor ii 
it of preaent importanae that tJiU Report U, in many uf ita parts, illogical 
and contrary In Bomid economic doctriuH, foe we are coDCemed alone with 
its hiatorical interpretaCion. 

Attention bas been already Galled to tbe fact tbat Oil deaire for a strong 
gOTemment, which, prior to nS9, aprang spontaneously from tbe eiperi- 
enoed erila of Biecutive weakness, come to be the controlling raotiTe of the 
first adminUtratioii under the oew Constitution, and the true BigDificancs 
of this " Report npon Manafactnres " can only be discovered in the light 
of this (act. Many mensnres had been already taken to iodnce coherency 
in the Bjatem before the appearance of this paper. A National Bank had 
been established, the refunding scbeine set on foot, assninption of State 
debts pressed to acceptance, and steps taken towards providing for national 
odnage. All these measures vere nnder the gnidance of ono very simple, 
definite pnrpose which gmye direction to the tbonght of the Federal party, 
and thia purpose was to secure executive centralization and to baild up 
a sentiment of nationality. This " Report apon Mannfactares " most ba 
viewed in the same light and take ita place by tbe side of tliese other mea- 
sures ; indeed, it cannot b« separated and treated as an isolated state paper 
withont doing violence to plain rules of historical iuterpretsdon. It seems 
legitimate, therefore, to conclude that the protectionist santiment which 
gave rise to this Report, as well as that in the commnnity to which it ap- 
pealed, was very far from being a sentiment merely industrial in oharastu 
or resting wholly on an industrial basis ; indeed, one is warranted in saying 
that it proves the total subordination of the industrial to tbe politica] 
problem. Can one think that Bismarck honestly believes that his newly 
eaacted com laws will enrich the people of Oemuiny ? What he wants is 
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ceded without admitting his conclusions. Tlius, in that 
part of his argument which rests upon the principles o£ 
historical interpretation, bis assertion that Hamilton's 
scheme was one great whole, of which each part depended 



nBtionalitj at on; cost. Tbis is vhat the leadera of the Federal part; 
wanted in ITJl, and it a this politiva] purpose, rather than an; iadustrial 
theor;, that U the kej to the real meuoiag of Hamitton'i " Report upon 
Matiufac Cores," This iaterpretation hamiaiiizei perEectlf witli what Ilam- 
iltoD arowed ai hia purpo»', " to Ut lbs thirteeD States, boand ti^vtlier in 
• pteat, indiuoluble nnion, concur in erecting one grreat sjstcm superior 

CMuwcIion between tlie old and new world." 

Another fact, significanl as pointing tonard this same theor; of inter- 
pretatioii, is found in the further development of the general finnncial 
poUc; of the goTerDment. The average rats of duties imposed by the law 
of 1792, which it said lo realize the purpose of the Hamilton lieport, was 
fant thirteen and one half per cent., and this citensiou was jusliGcd hy the 
need of revenue to protect the frontiers. The two and one halt per cent. 
■dditjon to the list of unspeciBed articles, bringing the tate up to seven 
■Dd one half per cent., was limited by the law to two years, when it was 
auppoaed the exigency would bate passed. Until the expiration of these 
two years no new tariff act was presented, and after that there were nu 
decided changes of a protective charaeter. But the point of importance 
for ns is. that the rate of otislums bad by no means rearlied the limit which 
Biperienoe baa shown to be the highest revenue rate; jet, notwithstniiding 
this, there was introduced and devi^loped by this Federal party (supposed 
to be a party adopting proteative theories) a general system of internal 
doliea. Had the rale upon onatoms reached twenty or twentj-five per 
oent., this resort to excise conid be explained even npon the assnmptioa of 
protection, but the introdaction of other taxes while customs ratun were far 
below the revenue standard, shows that there was no undcrstsnding. or at 
least no appreciation, of a fully developed system of protection in Itio con- 
trol of the Treasury Department. And, furt.ber.it moat be remembered that 
exoiae duties, when placed on articles with which foreign ortiolea compete, 
oonnlersct the protective force of tbs customs tnriff, and this was the case so 
far aa beer and spirits were concerned. It seems, therefore, proper to say, 
withont pressing the statement t<io far, that the subsequent development 
of Treoanry management does not show aueh strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of the " Report npon Mannfacturoa " as to warrant one in reading from 
it the formolated opinion of tbs counfrr. It afterwards became a state 
paper of importance, when the reputation of its antlior could he used to 
bolster np a system which bad developed so far as to invite criticism ; but 
■t tbe time of its appearance it is very doubtful if its full signiGcanee was 
appreciated. —"Taxation io tbe United States, 1789-1616," pp. 30-32. 
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on tbe rest, and that the encouragement of manufactares 
was one of those parts, — all this is true and andisputed. 
But the existence of the motive implied in Professor 
Adams's assertions neither excludes nor dwarfs other 
motives. It cannot have escaped notice that although 
the order under which the Report was prepared directed 
inquiry as to such protection and encouragement of manu- 
factures " as will tend to render the United States inde- 
pendent of other nations for essential, particularly for 
military, supplies," the limitation was wholly disregarded 
in the Report. Hamilton's argument — it need not be 
said to those who have read even the brief summary 
given — is far broader than a mere consideration of mil- 
itary exigencies, broader than an examination of the 
means for making the United States independent of for- 
eign nations. It advocates the introduction of manufac- 
tures as adding to the aggregate wealth, as inducing 
immigration, and for other reasons in no way connected 
with a system of centralized government, or with political 
as distinguished from industrial objects in view. Indeed, 
if Hamilton had an ulterior purpose in writing his Report, 
one, namely, of securing executive centralization and build- 
ing up a sentiment of nationality, he succeeded to a 
marked degree in concealing that purpose. The Report is 
related to the funding scheme, tlie assumption of State 
debt.i, and the payment of the national debt, as any plan 
of ways and means must be related to an expenditure to 
be provided for; and apparently not otherwise. 

Professor Adams has far less ground, however, to hold 
his opinion when he descends to particular reasons than 
when he is arguing upon generalities. At the time 
Adams wrote, the official figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment indicated that the average rate of duty collected 
under thft tarifE acts before 1796 was only 13| per cent. 
But the sums reported as tlie yield of customs duty were 
the net amount paid in by collectors, after deducting the 
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oost of collection, and not the amount paid bj importers. 
The figures were revised in 1888, and tfaey now show, as 
they should, the whole amount of duties paid ; and the 
ETerage ia above 20 per cent,' The bearing of this fact 
apoD Professor Adams's argument need not be pointed 
oat. Would his argument have been sound if the assertion 
that the rate was 13^ per cent, had been accurate? In 
dealing with this epoch in our liistory we must not forget 
that the elements which then constituted the natural pro- 
tection of manufactures were more effective than they have 
been in later times. Hamilton himself, in discussing the 
question of bounties, estimated the charges ~ exclusive 
of duties — upon the marketing of foreign goods at from 
fifteen to thirty per cent.^ It follows that a rate of duty 
much lower than is now necessary to give home manufac- 
tures full protection might then have been ample for the 
purpose. 

The other points in Dr. Adams's argument seem to be 
based upon an insuSicient examination of the historical 
facts regarding the financial legislation from 1791 to 1795. 
It is asserted that " a general system of internal duties " 
was introduced by the Fedei-al party ; that the resort to 
excise in the circumstances of the case " show that there 
was DO . . . appreciation of a fully developed system of 
protection under the control of the Treasury Department " ; 
and that the admitted effect of an excise in counteracting 
the effect of a protective duty " was the case so far as beer 
and spirits were concerned." Every one of these state- 
mentB is erroneous. There was no gener.tl system of internal 
duties. The excise at first applies to distilled spirits only. 
Id 1794 duties were placed upon private carriages and car- 
riages kept for hire, upon the manufacture of snuff and 
refined sugar, aod upon sales by auction. A license fee was 

> In 1793 it «» 31.22 par oent ; in 17W it was 24.32 per cent. ; in 1796 
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also required of dealers in spirits. That was the extent 
of the system of internal duties. Secondly, although there 
is no evidence that Hamilton originated these internal 
duties, there is a probability that he did so, and a certain^ 
that he approved of them, as is shown by his recommenda- 
tion in a communicatiou to the Senate, on January 20, 
1795, that they be continued in force until January 1, 
1800.' Finally, in no case was the excise duty allowed to 
counteract the effect of the protective duty. When an 
excise was laid upon domestic spirits, the duty upou for- 
eign spirits was more than doubled.^ The act which laid 
an excise of four cents a pound on domestic snuff imposed 
a customs duty of twelve cents in addition to the former 
duty of ten cents upon imported snuff. The act which 
taxed domestic refined sugar two cents a pound increased 
the duty on imported refined sugar from four cents to nine 
cents, which must have been prohibitive. 

Quite as erroneous as are the statements concerning the 
excise laws is the remark that " the subsequent [to the 
Report] development of Treasury management does not 
show such strict adherence to the principles of the Report," 
etc. In reply to this it may be said, first, that of the thirty 
specific recommendations contained in the "Report upon 
Manufactures " (omitted from the summary) twenty-one 
were for an increase of duty ; of these eighteen were fol- 
lowed in the act of 1792, Five were for a remission of 
the duty on raw materials; three were followed. Four 
were for a bounty ; no bounty was granted. But, still 
further, on March 8, 1792, the House of Representatives 
asked the Secretary to report on the best mode of raising 
the additional supplies requisite for the ensuing year. In 
his reply ,^ dated March 16, Hamilton repeated sixteen of 
the recommendations contained in his " Report upon Mana- 

I " Anaaia of Congross," Tbird Congmu, 1793-1T05, p, 1343. 

* There was no eiciaa od beer. 

■ " Aiuala of Consraa," Second Congceu, 1791-1793, p. lOOS. 
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factures ; " and fifteen of them were adopted and enacted 
in the tariff act of that year. Whatever else, then, may 
be said of that act, it cannot be said that it did not embody 
Hamilton's ideas, since he himself drafted it, and it was 
passed almost without amendment. Nor is it easy to 
escape from the inference that, if Hamilton urged protec- 
tion and pointed out the way to effect it, and if Congress 
adopted his plan in its entirety. Congress itself approved, 
sanctioned, and introduced the system. 

One other point raised by Professor Adams may be 
considered briefly, namely, that the protectionist senti- 
ment in the Report and in the community was not a " sen- 
timent merely industrial in character, or resting wholly 
on an industrial basis." That is obvious, taking the words 
quoted in their ordinary modern signification, from the 
Report itself. There was no basis for a sentiment merely 
industrial in character. There could be no argument for 
a protective system founded upon solicitude regarding the 
welfare of industries already established, when as yet no 
employer of labor in manufacturing in the country had 
npon his pay-roll as many names as are to be found at the 
present time on that of a well-appointed city newspaper. 
Hamilton does not once refer to the injustice of abandon- 
ing to their fate manufacturers who had been encouraged 
by State laws to engage in the business. The references 
to that feature of the queatiou, in the debates in the First 
Congress, are the only allusion to the industrial side of 
protection. Hamilton gave the reasons for favoring a 
protective policy with great frankness and lucidity. The 
security of the country against calamities that might be 
brought about by interruption of commerce in time of 
war, is one powerful reason ; it is not the only, or the moat 
prominent reason. It runs through the whole Report that 
the encouragement of manufactures, the assisted estab- 
lishment of new industries as well as the protection of 
those which had made a start, in time of peace no less than 
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in time of war, ie to result in the expansioD of the coun- 
try in population, in an increase of wealth, in the comfort 
and general welfare of the people. It may be said with 
truth that those are the reasons that have always actuated 
and do still control the opinions of a vast majority of the 
people who class themselves as protectionists. Unless, 
therefore, it can be maintained that protectionism is not 
protectionism if it be not advocated for reasons which are 
applicable to the develo])ed industrial system of our times, 
if it does not derive its political strength from persons 
who have a sel&sh end to be served by it, and if it does 
have for its aim — mistaken or not as the means to an 
end may be regarded — an enlai^ment of the aggregate 
wealtli and resources of the country, — unless this can be 
successfully asserted, the " Report upon Manufactures " 
and the legislation which was based upon it were dictated 
by the same spirit that has animated protectionists for 
more than a hundred years since the Report was written. 

Reference has been made, casually, in the preceding dis- 
cussion, to the tariff acts of 1792 and 1794. It is neoes* 
sary now to narrate the circumstances of their passt^ 
more in detail. The President reported to Congress in 
his third annual address, in October, 1791, that the reve- 
nues'" promise to be adequate to their objects," and that 
no new burdens were necessary. But in December, he had 
to communicate to Congress the intelligence of the defeat 
of General St. Clair. This calamity entailed a heavy ex- 
pense to defend the frontiers. A considerable increase of 
the army was authorized by a special act. As the revenue 
for the year was estimated to be less by $650,000 than the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditures, a resolution was 
offered in the House of Representatives on March 7, 1792, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to report 
his opinion of the best mode of raising the additional sup- 
plies requisite for the ensuing year. Upon this resolntioii 
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k remarkable debate took place, and was continned on the 
next day. The debate on the 8th is alone reported ; but 
it is clear, from the remarks of Mr. Sedgwick, of Massa- 
chusetts, that Mr. Madison objected strongly to asking 
the Secretary to outline a policy of taxation, and that Mr. 
Fitzsimons also opposed the resolution. How far they 
went in opposition cannot be known. Mr. Page, of Vir- 
ginia, who quoted some of their remarks approvingly, 
thought that the motion could " be supported on no other 
principle but such as may be iised to subvert our govern- 
ment and to introduce a monarchy ; " that the arguments 
in support of it were " mischievous, and ought to be op- 
posed by every friend to a free government;" and that 
the English Parliament was " not so obsequious to minia- 
ters as some gentlemen are disposed to be to our secre- 
taries." These extracts represent fairly the spirit in which 
the resolution was opposed. Nothing was urged against 
the Secretary's knowledge and judgment in financial mat- 
ters, nor was there a word of criticism of his revenue 
system. The objection was based wholly u]>on the alleged 
impropriety of asking advice from an appointed minister, 
and upon the constitutional duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to originate tax bills. The resolution was 
adopted by a yea and nay vote of 31 to 27, which was ia 
a general way a party vote, and, more precisely, a sec- 
tional vote. Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, gave 22 of the 27 negative votes. New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina gave 27 of the 31 affirmative votes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reported a plan for a 
revenue bill on March 16, 1792. He estimated the ex- 
pense entailed by the act making additional provision for 
the protection of the frontiers at 4675,950 ; the ordinary 
surplus for the year at $150,000 ; and the amount neces- 
sary to be raised at $525,950. Of three expedients, — a 
sale of the interest of the United States in the Bank of 





the Uuited States, a loan, and additional taxes, — he un- 
hesitatingly chose the last named. In accordance with 
this opinion, be proposed additional import duties. In 
discussing his own propositions he remarked : ^ "It will 
not liave escaped the observation of the House that the 
duties which were suggested in the Secretary's report on 
that subject as encouragements to manufactures are for 
the most part included in the objects of this report." 

The report was referred to a committee of which Mr, 
Fitzsimons was chairman. On the 11th of April the com- 
mittee reported a bill which seems to have followed Ham- 
ilton's recommendations with absolute exactness. The bill 
was taken up for consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 17 and was debated until the 21st, 
when it was passed. The debate is not fully reported. 
A motion was made to increase the duty on hemp from 
54 cents to $1 a hundredweight, and to add 75 cents a 
hundredweight to the duty on cordage. After discussion 
the motion was carried. A motion was also adopted to 
strike out the exemption of raw cotton from duty. Ham- 
ilton had advised that cottou be ])laced on the free list. 
The duty was advocated by all the Southern members who 
Bpoke upon the question, and opposed by all the Northern 
members. The question between thera was as to the 
adaptability and supply of American cotton. All amend- 
ments having been voted upon, and the question being on 
passing the bill, Mr. Page, of Virginia, opposed it. "If 
the bill were what its title says it is [for raising a further 
sum of money for the protection of the frontiers], I should 
be the last man in this House to vote against it. . . . Sir, 
it is not a bill for the protection of the frontiers, but for 
the encouragement of certain manufactures and of the 
fisheries, and for the increase of the sinking fund." 

Mr. Murray, of Maryland, reviewed the proceedings by 

which the House had come to its present position. He 

1 " AudsIj of CuDgress," Seuoud Congreu, 1701-1703, p. 1105. 
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eriticised those members who objectetl to this bill bat had 
no plan of their own to Bubatitute for it. Coming to the 
objection that it was a protective measure, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that every local interest which liad asked 
for protection had been gratified, — the liem]) and cotton 
of the South, and the iron of the Middle States, The 
predominant feature of the bill was its nationality, giving 
impartial and as far as circumstaocea admitted, equal jus- 
tice and encouragement to the interests and raw materials 
of the respective States. " In the early stages of this bill 
several gentlemen complained of the preference shown to 
the manufacturing parts of tlie country, and it was said 
that the protecting duties would operate exclusively in the 
Eastern States. When, however, on the completion of 
this bill we see the reciprocity under which the agricul- 
tural and the manufacturing interests have been viewed 
and cherished, we must be forced to own both the liberal 
and conciliating spirit with which the House has been 
moved, as well as the mutual dependence on which these 
apparently opposite interests really are supported. . . . 
The objection of some gentlemen that the protection of 
mannfactures was not the original object of the bill ha 
did not think a sound one. Several modes of raising the 
sum, which is our first object, were held out as alterna- 
tives. This mode by imposts was most liked. The line 
of taxation being once adopted, the protection of manu- 
factures naturally arose out of the thing itself. It arose 
not as a prime object, but as a necessary incident. He 
thought the bill would insure productive revenue ; and he 
thought the collateral benefit, as it touched a production of 
the natural riches of the country, a high recommendation," 
The bill was passed by a vote of 37 to 20. The divi- 
sion was quite different from that on the reference of the 
matter to the Secretary, New England gave but two 
votes agaiust the bill ; Pennsylvania came unanimously to 
the support of the measure ; Virginia was nearly evenly 
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divided. The Senate made sundry amendments relating 
to matters of administration, not to rates of duty, and 
passed the bill. An agreement between the two Houses 
was reached quickly aud the act was approved on May 2, 
1792. Mr. Murray seems to have set forth exactly the 
motives and wishes of the majority of Congress in passing 
the bill. It would not have been introduced at all but 
for the urgent necessity of more revenue, which was there- 
fore its prime object. The occasiou of an increase of 
the tariff having arisen, the opportunity of adopting Ham- 
ilton's recommendations of protective duties was taken ; 
and on the request of members from certain parts of the 
country, who thought their local interests not sufficiently 
regarded, the system of protection was extended and made 
as general as circumstances allowed. 

A situation somewhat like that which led to the enact- 
ment of the law of 1792 rendered necessary an increase 
of the revenue in 1794. It may be maintained with some 
plausibility that the act of 1794 originated in a spirit of 
commercial retaliation rather than in the need of revenue. 
The evidence for and against this proposition is not con- 
clusive. On the 3d of January, 1794, Mr. Madison intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a series of resolu- 
tions, the first of which declared " that the interest of the 
United States would be promoted by further restrictions 
and higher duties in certain cases on the manufactures and 
navigation of foreign nations employed in the commerce 
of the United States than those now imposed." His idea 
was to lay additional duties on goods coming from coun- 
tries with which the United States had no commercial 
treaty. There is no doubt that the commercial regula- 
tions of Great Britain were higHy injurious to the mer- 
cantile interests of this country ; but it is impossible here 
to go into any of the details of our grievances, or into the 
minute comparisons, which were made with tiresome pro- 
lixity, of the policy of Great Britain with that of France. 
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The resoIatioDs of Mr. Madison were debated in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on eeTeral days in each week, until the 
17th of March, — more than ten weeks, — but after that 
day no mention is made of them. They were never voted 
on by the House. On the 26th of March a resolution was 
passed constituting a committee of fourteen members " to 
inquire whether any or what further or other revenues are 
necessary for the support of public credit ; and if further 
revenues are necessary, to report the ways and means." 
The resolution was understood by Mr. Page, of Virginia, 
to direct the committee to " inquire " of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and he opposed it as a proceeding far more 
objectionable than that in 1792, when the inquiry was made 
directly. The resolution was passed; and Mr. William 
Smith, of South Carolina, whose objections to Mr. Madi- 
son's resolutions fill more than twenty of the large, closely 
printed pages of the " Annals of Congress," was made the 
chairman of the committee.' 

The report was made on April 17, 1794. The oom- 
inittee found that the ordinary deficit for the year, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would be $425,633 ; that 1650,000 additional ought to be 
appropriated for the military service ; and that the inter- 
ruption to commerce would probably cause a loss of 
$1,300,000 of revenue from duties according to the exist- 
ing rates. The sum of these items is $2,375,633. It had 
been determined already to raise a million dollars by bor- 
rowing. The deficiency the committee proposed to supply 
by a series of measures laying an excise on carriages, sales 
by auction, manufactured snuff, and sugar, establishing 

' " I am at no loa to asoribB Smith'a speech to iu tme fatter. Erer; 
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stamp duties, requiring licenses for retail dealers in liquor, 
a direct tax on land, and an increase of the impost. The 
propositiona were debated at great length in Committee 
of tlie Wliole. The direct tax was rejected by a most 
emphatic vote, — seventy members for striking out the 
tax, the nays not counted. The bill laying a stamp tax 
was approved by the committee, but when put on Its pas- 
sage was defeated, 50 to 82.^ The other excise measures 
were passed, as was also the bill increasing customs duties. 
The House pronounced adversely to duties discrimi- 
nating against Great Britain when first the resolution 
relating to an increase of the impost was considered. The 
opinions expressed seem to have convinced the mover of 
the amendment that the House would not agree to it, and 
the motion was withdrawn. The impost bill was reported 
on May 13 ; it was considered in Committee of the Whole 
on the 16th, and reported back to the House. The only 
debates were upon the salt and coal duties. The Penn- 
sylvania and Western members successfully resisted an 
addition of three cents a bushel to the salt duty, and suc- 
cessfully defended an increase of duty upon coal. The 
bill was passed on the 17th; the Senate passed it with 
amendments on June S. An agreement was qnickly made 
upon the amendments, and the act was approved June T, 
1794. 

' A tai on itumped Tellum, parchment, and paper, naed in s great T»- 
riety of legal docnmeiiU, nna Uiied by on sot passed in July, 178T, to taks 
effect at the end of tLe year. By a subsequent act lh« time for it 
into optraUon was postponed ontil July 1, 170S. 
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We have now reached a period when the financial policy 
of the government was fully established and when the 
diacussion of abstract principles of taxation ceased for a 
long time. Numerous changes in the revenue laws were 
required and were made. Twenty-four acts modifying 
the duty on foreign imports more or less were passed dur- 
ing the twenty-two years between the act of 1794 and the 
general revision of the tariff in 1816. With two or three 
exceptions they had no other motive than to adjust the 
revenue to the needs of the Treasury. A summary of 
this legislation may properly precede a survey of the gen- 
eral conditions tliat prevailed during those years. 

Id 1795 the duties on sugar and tea were simplified. 
An important change was also made in the method of 
valuing goods charged with an ad valorem duty. The early 
practice was to assess duties upon the value of goods "at 
the time and place o£ importation." The new law im- 
posed duties npon the value at the place of exportation 
plus all charges, — commissions, outside packages, and 
iDsnrance only excepted. 

In 1797 an addition was made to the duty upon sugar, 
molasses, tea, cocoa, velvets, and muslins. The revenue 
derived from the increase was appropriated specifically 
toward the payment of the public debt. A later act of 
the same year increased the duty on salt from twelve cents 
a boehel to twenty cents, and augmented correspondingly 
the drawback on salted provisions and pickled fish and 
flu bonn^ to Tessels engaged in the cod fishery. The salt 
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tax was a standing grievance of the people who dwelt in 
the "back country "; and the increase was strenuously 
resisted by their representatives ; but it was carried by a 
narrow majority. The act was by its terms limited in 
duration to two years. In 1800 its operation was extended 
for ten years ; in 1807 the salt duty and its concomitant 
drawbacks and bounty were all repealed. 

Further additions were made, in 1800, to the duty on 
sugar, sugar candy, molasses, wine, and all goods paying 
ten per cent, ad valorem. Tbia increase also was appro- 
priated toward the payment of the public debt. The 
troubles with the Barbary powers led to the enactment of 
a law, in 1804, laying two and a half per cent, additional 
duty on all goods paying ad valoi'em, which addition con- 
stituted the " Mediterranean fund," and was appropriated 
towai-d the expenses o£ the war. The act was to continue 
in force until the expiration of three months after the 
conclusion of peace with the regency of Tripoli. The in- 
creased revenue was so much needed that the section of 
the act levying the additional duties was continued in 
force by eight successive acts until the war of 1812. In 
the same year, 1804, which saw the creation of the Medi- 
terranean fund, a few articles were added to the free list, 
and the following among others were charged with spe- 
cific instead of ad valorem duties : foreign fish, fruits, nuts, 
spices, window glass, segars, and lime. In 1805 old cop- 
per, saltpetre, and sulphur were added to the free list. It 
is obvious that the last- mentioned act was dictated by the 
desire of the government to provide itseK with ammu- 
nition in the event of war. 

At the beginning of the war of 1812 all duties were 
doubled. The act was to continue in force until one year 
after the conclusion of peace with Great Britain. It was 
extended, in 181fi, until the general tariff act of that year 
came into operation. In 1813, the duty of 20 cents a 
bushel ou salt was reimposed. An act of March 3, 1815, 
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repealed the disc rim mating duty of ten per cent, against 
vessels of any foreign country that should discontinue 
discriminating duties against vessels of the United States. 
Thus was reversed a policy which had been adopted at 
the beginning of tariff legislation. The fact that a foreign 
country bad repealed discriminating duties upon goods 
brought to it iu American vessels was to be ascertained 
by the President. This was the first case, it ia believed, 
in which an act of Congress affecting the revenue was 
made operative or imperative upon the proclamation of a 
fact to ,be ascertained by the Executive. The coostitu- 
tionality of such conditional legislation has been ques- 
tioned in recent years ; it was not questioned in the time 
of Madison. 

Three acts only of those just mentioned had any other 
origin or purpose than a provision of revenue. The object 
of the act of 1805 putting on the free list certain materials 
used in war, has already been mentioned. The salt duty 
was extremely unpopular in those States which gave tlie 
Republican party its ascendency in the country. It was 
opposed by Mr. Gallatin when he was a member of the 
House of Representatives. As Secretary of the Treasury 
he was reluctant to give up any taxes. Nevertheless, the 
abolition of the tax was demanded so strongly that 
Mr. Jefferson recommended the repeal of the duty, in his 
annnal message in December, 1806. Congress acted 
upon the recommeudation, as we have seen ; and the 
duty was restored later, as has also been noted. 

There was a trace — an extremely taint trace — of pro- 
tection in the act of 1804. Petitions were sent to Con- 
gress during nearly every session asking for protection 
for some single industry. For the most part the petitious 
were reported on briefly to the effect that the increase of 
duty asked for was not expedient. Two reports made 
to the House of Representatives during the first session 
of the Seventh Congress, the first session in Mr. Jeffer- 
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Bon'a admiDistration, deserve notice. A petition by the 
owners of coal mines which they were desirous of devel- 
oping, praying for an increase of the duty on foreign coal, 
was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. John 
Randolph reported adversely to the petition on February 
4, 1802, and appended to the decision upon the particular 
matter referred to the committee an expression of the 
opinion " that it is not consonant with the principles of a 
wise policy to lay duties not for the purpose of raising 
revenue to the government, but to operate as a bounty 
on any particular species of labor at the expense of .the 
community in general on whom the taxes are laid." ' 
This was not a universally prevalent opinion, for on the 
10th of the same month Mr. Samuel Smith, of Mary- 
land, reporting from the Committee on Manufactures 
upon other propositions, declared " that in the opinion of 
your committee such manufactures as are obviously cap- 
able of affoi-ding to the United States an adequate supply 
of their several and respective objects ought to be pro- 
moted by the aid of government." Having next as- 
serted that there are two modes of giving such aid, — the 
removal of duties from raw materials, and the imposition 
of higher duties upon foreign manufactures than npon 
imports in general, — the committee urged "that at the 
present juncture our infant manufactures peculiarly de- 
mand and merit the protection of government." It may 
be thought that the phrase just quoted, " capable of afford- 
ing to the United States an adequate supply," limits the 
principle to such materials as might be needed by the 
government. An enumeration of the articles on which 
tlie committee proposed a change of duty contradicts thia 
view of the matter. It was suggested that bristles, rags, 
sulphur, and saltpetre be admitted free of duty, and that 
the duty on the following, among other articles, be in- 
creased to 20 per cent. : hats, brushes, stoneware, cannon 
' American Sutc Papen, " Fiuanca," toI. 1. p. 729. 
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and balls, bottles, glue, soap, candles, and manufactures 
of iron.* 

Tbere was no change in the tariff laws in 1802, the year 
when the reports cited were made. Mr. Smith, in a sub- 
sequent rep<jrt from the same Committee on Manufactures, 
expressed the opinion that since the rate of duty on all 
classes of goods was nearly equal, the duties existing did 
not operate as a protection to manufacturers, — that they 
were an iujnry rather than a beuefit.^ Mr. Mitchell, of 
New York, made a report from the Committee on Manu- 
factures at the tirst session of the Eighth Congress, in 
January, 1804, urging strongly the principle of protection, 
and repeating substantially the specific recommendations 
made by the committee in 1802,^ The act of 1804 con- 
tains but a meagre response to the plan of the committee. 
All the articles suggested were placed upon the free list ; 
but no protecting duty was levied save on window glass. 
In this act only, during the long period of twenty-two 
years, was any concession made to the protective policy. 

Nevertheless it would not be correct to assume that the 
sentiment in favor of that policy was dead or even dor- 
mant. Reasons will presently be given why it was not 
aggressive. Meanwhile it may be said tliat the spirit of 
a time may often be divined as accurately by a study of 
propositions which resulted in no legislation as by con- 
sideration of the laws passed by Congress. Let us then 
consider some of the indications of the opinions held at 
Washington and throughout the country at this time. 
The facts are presented chronologically, and consequently 
without classification. 

In 1805 some makers of hollow ware petitioned for 
additional duties on iron gooils. Mr. Crowninshield, of 
Masaachnsetts, — who was soon afterward appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, — reported from the Committee oo 
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Manufactures that " tte protecting duty gives the Ameri- 
can manufacturer all he can reasonably ask for." If the 
duty were too moderate and not auf&cient to give a prefer- 
ence to the domestic product, the committee would have 
felt authorized to propose an addition to it. But insuffi- 
ciency of the duty was not alleged. " Surely tliey do not 
wish to claim a monopoly ! " ' The implication of a full 
approval of the protective system is clear. 

Secretary Gallatin, in his annual report in November, 
1807, gives reasons for preferring an increase of duties 
to any other method of obtaining additional revenue, and 
cites aa one of these reasons that " the increase of domes- 
tic manufactures, which may be indirectly effected, is in 
itself a desirable object." * 

A petition by makers of paints, who asserted that they 
had invented a new and improved process of making them, 
and asked for higher duties, drew from the Committee on 
Manufactures, in December, 1807, a curt statement that if 
the new process was better than the old they ought to be 
able to compete with the old ; that their request was " un- 
reasonable and ought not to be granted." 

The Journeymen Hat Makers' Society of New York sent 
a memorial to Congress in 1807, representing that owing 
to the low duty on hats the domestic trade, by which they 
earned their daily bread, was going to ruin. It does not 
appear that any committee reported upon the petition for 
increased duties, which was not granted. 

In the same month, December, 1807, a remonstrance was 
received from certain coppersmiths, who represented that a 
petition was to be offered praying for a duty upon copper 
in sheets. The petition itself appeared in January, 1808, 
signed by Paul and Joseph W. Revere. They asserted that 
they had established works capable of supplying the whole 

' " American State Papers," toI. ii. p. 171. 
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cooDtiy with sheet copper ; and they asked that a duty 
should be levied upon that article and that old and scrap 
copper be made free. The report of the Committee oa 
Manufactures waa adverse to the petition for the duty on 
sheet copper, but favorable to making the raw material 
free. The reasons given, which need uot be quoted, were 
based upon the desirableness of protectiug rather the many 
coppersmiths than the single firm which proposed to mono- 
polize the benefit of the tariEF laws. 

Petitions by the makers of twines and lines, in 1808 ; by 
salt manufacturers, in 1809; by hemp manufacturers of 
Kentucky, in the same year ; by other hemp manufactur- 
ers of the same State, in 1811 ; by the makers of morocco 
leather, also in 1811 ; by New Jersey iron manufacturers, 
in 1811 ; and by brewers in 1812, call for little notice. 
The hemp manufacturers in both petitions complained that 
although heavy and effective protecting duties had been 
laid on many articles, their trade had been left completely 
exposed to foreign competition. The petition of the brew- 
ers made the extraordinary request that Congress would 
take " such steps as may be promotive of encouraging the 
manufacture and uite of malt liquors in the United States." 

In 1809, and again in 1811, the Committee on Mauu- 
&ctares reported upon the petitions referred to it, and 
stroDgly urged the imposition of higher duties for the pur- 
pose of protecting manufactures. The report in 1811 re- 
ferred to and adopted the specific recommendations made 
by the committee of the preceding Congress. 

During the year 1810 two events occurred which give 
important indications of the spirit of the time, althougli in 
neither case did legislation on the tariff result. The first of 
these was Gallatin's " Keport on Manufactures," sent to the 
House of Representatives, April 17, 1810. The resolution 
which led to the preparation of the report was offered in 
the House May 31, 1809, by Mr. Baoon, of Massachusetts. 
It asked the Secretary to transmit to the House hia opin* 



ion ot the best plan for encouraging and promoting mana- 
factures. Mr. Matthew Ljon, of Vermont, opposed a 
motion to print the resolution, and opposed its adoption as 
postponing for a year the relief which he thought should 
be granted to manufacturers now. It was cold comfort we 
offered to them, he said, to promise that nest year we shall 
be informed what is beat to be done for them. The reso- 
lution was adopted ; but on the following day Mr. Lyou 
brought in a new resolution that '^ for the protection of 
those who have commenced aud the eucouragemeut of those 
who maybe disposed to set ou foot" certain manufactures, 
additional duties ought to be laid upon a vaiiety of enu- 
merated articles, including all goods made of leather, hempi- 
and cotton, on glass, paper, nails, hats, clothing, miUinery, 
and beer. Mr, Macou, of North Carolina, who had been 
Speaker of the House from 1801 to 1807, and was one of 
the most iufluential Republicans in the body, stoutly op- 
posed the resolution. In his country they wanted no pro- 
tecting duties on mauufactures. The only way to encourage 
the use of domestic goods was for " our great people," the 
President and others, to use them and malie them fashion- 
able. . For his part, he hadnoideaof laying taxes to Snduoe 
men to work in iron, leather, or any other article. It waa 
only to tax the many for the benefit of the few. It is worth 
noting that the only speakers from Massachusetts in this 
debate were on Macon's side of the question, although they 
did not use his arguments. The resolution did not come 
to a vote. 

Gallatin's Report on ]\Ianufactures was not so elaborate 
nor so argumentative as Hamilton's ; but it substantially 
echoed Hamilton's recommendations of the principles to 
be observed in encouragiug manufactures. We shall have 
occasion to refer to it again, aud to draw from it some facts 
relating to the condition of industry at that time. At 
present it is necessary to make but a single quotation from 
the Report to show Gallatin's opinion in 1810. 
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The informatloD Pie wrote] which has been obtained, 
is not sufficient to submit, in conformity with the resolu- 
tion of the House, the plan best calculated to protect and 
promote American manufactures. The most obvious means 
are bounties, increased duties on iinpoTtstion»,-ftu^ loans 
bygo vera men t. 

'X^casiunal premiums might be beneficial; but a gen- 
eral system o£ bounties is more applicable to articles 
exported than to those manufactured for home consump- 
tion. The present system of duties may in some respects 
be equalized and improved so as to protect some species 
of manufactures witliout effecting ' tlie revenue. But pro- 
hibitory duties are liable to the treble objection of destroy- 
ing competition, of taxing the consumer, and of diverting 
capital and industry i nto c hannels generally less profit- 
able to the nation tliau those which would have naturally 
boen pursued by private interest left to itself. A moder- 
ate increase will be less dangerous, and, if adopted, should 
be continued through a certain period ; for the repeal of a 
duty once laid, materially injures those who have relied on 
its permanency, as has been exemplified in the salt manu- 
facture.* 

Lack of capital Gallatin regarded as the principal ob- 
stacle to the spreai:! of manufactures, and remarked that 
"the most efficient and most obvious remedy would con- 
sist in supplying that capital.^' To this end he suggested 
that the United States should create a circulating stock, 
bearing a law rate of interest, and lend it at par to manu- 
facturers. The similarity of this proposition to the " sub- 
treasury " plan of the Populists of our own time, who 
devised it for the benefit of farmers, has not, it is believed, 
attracted notice. Gallatin's full adhesion to the policy 
of encouraging manufactures by means of import duties, 
and his express sanction of an increase of duties for that 
purpose, emphasized by his objection to prohibitory duties, 
are points to be borne in mind when we come to a later 
stage of the tariff controversy. 

1 Minued. or Tnigprintad, for affecting. 

1 AuMiioaD State Pspeis, "FiniDM," toL u.p.i80. 
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The second of tlie two events mentioned above was tlie 
discussioQ in Congress, upon the tariff, in the spring of 
1810, in connection with the ret aliato ry legislation against 
England and France. A bill was introduced to increase 
the revenue, and in the course of the debate Mr. Macon 
opposed it, on the ground that its i-eal purpose was to pro- 
tect manufactures. That he thought adverse to the best 
interests of the country. It would kill the household in- 
dustry. Said he, "Lny a duty so as to encourage the 
making of muslins, and it will take 6fty per cent, more of 
country-made cloth to excbauge for muslius." This bill, 
however, did not come to a vote. There was an immense 
amount of political intrigue in Congress at that time. The 
Senate was controlled by a clique of Gallatin's determined 
foes ; the House was favorable to the Secretary. Two op 
three bills intended to express the resentment of this 
country against England and France, and to meet their 
unfriendly acts with retaliatory measures, fell between 
the two Houses. Each body adopted amendments which 
the other rejected absolutely. At last, the bill known as 
" Macon's No. 2 " was introduced. It is not necessary to 
state the provisions of the bill ; but it is important for 
our purposes to know that the House added to it a mea- 
sure for an increase of duties, which it was asserted, and 
virtually admitted, was intended to protect manufactures. 
The Senate struck out this increase — not because it was 
opposed to protection, hut because it was hostile to Galla- 
tin — and inserted a pet measure of its own. On the last 
day of the session both Houses receded from their amend- 
ments, and the bill became a law.^ 

Fi-om the foregoing cursory — and yet thorough — re- 
view of the tariff acts and propositions from 1794 to 1816, 
it will be seen that almost nothing was done_ with any 
other object than revenue in view. The absence of general 
legislation to modify the incidence of customs duties la 
' Sea Hem; Adum's Hiitorj, toL t. pp. 1IH-19S. 
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easily explained without resorting to the theory, oot sup- 
ported by facts, that the sentiment of the people and of 
their political leaders had changed. The failure of such 
legislation did not result from the transfer of the govern- 
meot to another party at the beginning of the century. 
So far as the tariffs prior to that time were a reflection 
of any other purpose than the provision of means for the 
supixirt of the government, they were not especially the 
vork of the Federalist party. President Adams, indeed, 
did not once refer to the matter of protecting manufac- 
tures in either inaugural or annual address. On the other 
band, Jefferson and Madison did so no leas than five 
times each, and always in a spirit commendatory of tha 
principle of protection.' It is not necessary to quote 
"lEi language in which they expressed full acceptance of 
the proposition that the right to encourage manufactures 
by means of the tariff existed and should he exercised. 

Why, then, was there so small a change in the basis and 
in the details of the customs revenue laws during a period 
of almost two decades ? 

In the first place, because the attention of public mea 
and of the people generally was turned naturally and 
strongly in another direction. During the last yeai-s of 
the eighteenth century and uutil the expiration of the Jay 
treaty, American commerce fiourished exceedingly. The 
European wars brought an opportunity to the trading 
ships of a neutral nation of which the merchants of our 
Atlantic seaboard were not slow to avail themselves. The 
traffic was hazardous in those days, when almost anything 
was permitted by iutemational law and custom to a bel- 
ligerent But the seafaring life is essentially a daring 
occupation. The Yankee merchants gladly took the risks 

I ' Sm "Meuneesuid Papers of the PreaidcoM," 1789-1807, by Jamoi 
D. RiohkrdMin, GoTernmeiit Printing Office, vol. i. For Jefferson's refer- 
esoea, pp. 330, 345, 8TJ, 40S, «ad 43G. For Idaduon's. pp. 468, 435, 496, 



and drew immense profits from their trade. A free out- 
ward movement of American products, an increasing 
volume of importations, and a large trade in the handling 
of foreign goods, were the features of this period in our 
history. The Peace of Amiens, in 1802, was actually 
mentioned in a report to Congress as a national calamr 
ity, and as raising the question what was to be done to 
avert the evil consequences of the untimely event. But 
after an interruption of thirteen months the war broke out 
afresh, and did not end until this country was in the 
midst of its second struggle with Great Britain. Kven 
when England began the series of harsh measures against 
our commerce which led ultimately to the embargo and 
the war, the enterprise and audacity of American mer- 
chants more than made up the losses they suffered by the 
British and the lesser French spoliations. It was not they 
who urged the government to protect them by forbidding 
them to send their ships on voyage. 

The meagre, and certainly inaccurate, returns of the 
foreign trade show how commerce advanced during this 
era. From a reported annual average of only about 30 
million dollars' value of importations during Washing- 
ton's first administration, the value of foreign merchan- 
dise brought into the country increased to almost 80 
millions a year at the end of Adams's term, and to 129 
mtlliona in 1805-07. A large part of the trade repre- 
sented by these figures was indirect commerce between the 
West Indies and England. The exports of foreign mer- 
chandise increased from $1,400,000 a year in 1791-93, to 
39 millions in 1798-1800, and to more than 58 millions 
annually in 1805-07. The value of reexports in 1806 — 
60 million doUars — has never since been equalled. It is 
nearly four times the average of recent years. Of course, 
since the trade of the present day is wholly unlike that at 
the beginning of the century, a comparison of the volume 
of trade then and now signifies nothing. The importation 
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and reexportation of goods were & device to evade the 
then accepted principle of internatioDal law, Eogland 
wonld not permit an American or any foreign vessel to 
carry goods directly from one of her colonies to one of her 
home ports. But under what was known as the rule of 
war of 1756 the ships of neutral powers might engage in 
indirect trade. Thus there was no law or custom which 
forhade an American merchant to import molasses into 
Boston from Jamaica. The rule of war just mentioned 
permitted him to carry molasses from Boston to London. 
By combining the two privileges the shrewd Yankee ii 
chants earned a double freight on the sume goods. The 
landing of the cargo and its entry at the customhouse 
were a formality which rendered the trade permissible 
and at the same time increased the profit. The interven- 
tion of the British courts of admiralty, moved thereto by 
the statesmanship of Pitt, to put a stop to what was no 
doubt a quasi fraudulent use of neutral rights, was an 
indirect cause of the war.' Sir William Scott, afterward 
Lord Stowell, in 1805 held that a neutral cargo carried 
from Martinique to Charleston and thence to London waa 
lawful prize unless the neutral owner could prove by 
something more than the evidence of a custom-house entry 
that his original intention had been to terminate his 
voyage in an American port. This was a direct reversal 
of Sir William's own previous decisions, in 1799 and 1800, 
when he held that proof that goods had been landed and 
entered at the custom-house, and tliat the duties had been 
paid, was sufficient evidence of the bona fide nature of 
the importation.^ 

One cannot be surprised that while the foreign trade 
was growing rapidly and while agriculture was flourishing 
Doder the double stimulus of the demands of a rapidly 

■ Se« Hildreth'B Hurtoiy, toI. ii. p. 664. 

* Uenrf AdoDu'i •■ Hiitoi? of tha UniUd Stale«," vol ii. p. 327 ; toL 
til p. 44. 
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increasing population aud of a profitable foreign vent — to 
make use of Hamiiton's word — little attention should be 
paid to the introductioa of new manufactures. There was 
ample employment for all disposable capital in the traffic 
which gave such large returns ; there was no surplus labor 
to be drawn into new industrial enterprises. Occupation 
coidd be found for every man with a mechanical turn in 
building ships, in building and furnisliing the new dwell- 
ings and shops required by population and trade, in black- 
smithing, shocmaking, and other trades connected with 
the shelter, food, and clothing of the people. For all but 
their ordinary wants men were contented to buy abroad 
whatever manufactured merchandise was not produced at 
home. One must not forget, in considering this period, 
how few and simple were the real wants of the people as 
compared with the extent and variety of the articles now 
regarded as necessaries ; nor that most of the things which 
they consumed and which domestic artisans could supply 
were already protected by a duty suMcieut to offset the 
cheapness of the foreign article.* 

There are two important exceptions to these statements. 
Evidently the protection, whether conferred by law or by 
natural situation, was not sufficient to induce the estab- 
lishment of the woollen industry, for it is notorious that 
during the period of non-intercourse the lach of suitable 
material for clothing caused great hardship. In the ad- 
dress of the Farmers' and Manufacturers' Meeting, held 
May 14, 1827, it is mentioned that in 1812 it was found 
impossible to buy in the country $6000 worth of blankets 
for the Indians, and that the Secretary of War asked Con- 
gress to suspend the non -intercourse law in order that he 
might buy them from Great Britain.* It is well known 

' This is not a contradiction of tlie report rited (p. 11I>), to the eSeet 
that the existing dntiea wore an injury rather than a, benefit to moDufui- 
tnrers. The point in the report really was tbal Lha duties sqnally high 
OD other goods neatraliied the advantage the muiafactarar ihould h>Ta. 

> Wlea, vol. uxii. p. 240. 
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•Iso that the clothing of the soldiers during the war o£ 
1812 was procured by acta in violation of the laws agmnst 
trading with the enemy, — violations at which the authori- 
ties connived. 

The other exceptiou is iron. Mr. Swank says in his 
report on the manufacture of iron aud steel for the 
Tenth Census,' that it was not until our second war with 
Great Britain that duties were so increased as to be really 
protective of domestic industries against foreign competi- 
tion. There is no doubt that during the period now under 
review the imports of raw and manufactured iron increased, 
and that the production of iron in this country made little 
or no progress. An industrial change was going on in 
which Americans took no part. New processes in iron- 
making, and the substitution of coal and coke for charcoal, 
enabled England greatly to cheapen the cost of produc- 
tion. Before that time Great Britain had imported pig 
and bar iron from the United States. There was no sug- 
gestion in any of the tariff propositions during the first 
period in our history that a duty on these crude forms of 
iron was desirable. It was supposed that the movement 
would be one of export rather than of import. When the 
change in the methods of manufacturing took place, the 
consequences appeared gradually, and apparently did not 
cause alarm among the domestic manufacturers, nor lead 
them to take concerted action for protection, nor even in- 
duce them to copy the methods of their rivals. Iron thus 
becomes an excellent illustration of our present point, 
— that the people were bo engrossed in other things that 
they did not concern themselves much about mauufao- 



The rates imposed by the tariff laws were low as com- 
pared with those which are now deemed necessary for pur- 
poses of protection. But the conditions under which the 
shipping trade was carried on increased the efiFectivenesB 
1 P»K" HI. 
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of the duty beyond that whicli it had when the laws were 
Hamilton had estimated the natural charges on 
imported goods, exclusive of duty, at from 15 to 30 per 
cent. As the danger of capture and confiBcation at sea 
became greater, shipowners naturally required a larger 
profit on their cargoes, as has been remarked already. 
This fact must be considered in connection with another, 
namely, that in those times the largest part of foreign 
commerce consisted of ventures by the owners and mas- 
ters of vessels. An American shipmaster at an English 
port, consequently, who was tempted to purchase as a part 
of his return cargo any goods on which a protective duty 
was laid, — shoes, glass, candles, snuff, soap, — had to de- 
cide whether he would be able to dispose of such merchan- 
dise at a price which would, as it were, indemnify him for 
past, and insure him against future, losses, and whether a 
cargo of goods upon which he would encounter no domes- 
tic competition would not be safer. The foreign merchant 
was in a still less desirable position, for his cargo would 
encounter a discriminating duty ten per cent, more than 
that on merchandise carried in American bottoms. 

A second reason why the incidence of duties was not 
changed so as to give encouragement to the introduction 
of new industries was the absence of push on the part of 
the political leaders. The protective movement in the 
earliest period was, as we have seen, one by public men 
to promote what they conceived to be the general welfare 
of the country, and not at all one by manufacturers for 
their own interest. When Hamilton retired from the 
Treasury Department, there was no one to carry on the 
policy in behalf of manufactures which he had advocated 
BO warmly. Oliver Wolcott, who succeeded him and was 
Secretary almost to the end of Adams's administration, 
was an able and faithful public servant, but not a oon- 
struotive genius. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury 
during twelve years of the administrations of Jefferson 
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and Madison, was almost as capable and brilliant in finan- 
cial matters as was Hamilton. But liis mission was to 
pay oflE the public debt. The measures which he sug- 
gested and urged were designed on the one hand to in- 
crease the revenue, on the other to enforce economy in 
expenditures. During several years his energies were 
directed unavailingly to persuading Congress to make 
financial preparation for the impending war, or were 
wasted in warfare against a clique in the Senate which ^ 
was resolved to break him down and destroy his influence. 
Later in life he became an earnest opponent of protection. 
At this perio<l, as we have seen, his opinion favored pro- 
tection ; but he did not assert it aggressively. 

A third reason for the quiescence of the protection sen- 
timent was the complete lack of organization on the part 
of the manufacturers. The factory system did not exist 
in this country at the beginning of the period under con- f 
sideration. It was in its earliest infancy at the close of/ 
the war of 1812. There were no large manufacturing 
establishments, no concentrated manufacturing communif 
ties, no concert or understanding among manufacturer^. 
There was, therefore, no urgent representation to Congreja 
of the desirableness of a broader policy — broader from a 
protectionist point of view — than that which had been 
outlined by Hamilton as a beginning of the encourage- 
ment of manufactures. 

A stronger reason than any one of those which have 
thus far been mentioned, so much stronger in fact that 
the existence of any other has rarely been recognized by 
writers upon this period of tariff history, is that the for- 
eign relations of the United States during the last half of ( 
the period brought about a situation more protective of 
American manufactures than any tariff short of a pro. 
hibitory duty could have been. Gross imports averaging 
180 millions a year in the three years 1805 to 1807; a 
yearly average of but 64 millions in the four years follow- 
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ing, 1808 to 1811 ; and an average of but 38 mUlions 
during the three years of war ; — these figures tell a tale 
of the destruction of the foreign trade and of exclusion of 
foreign goods from the American market which might ac- 
count for almost any increase in the manufacture of com- 
modities at home. Unfortunately the returns of imports 
are not full enough to enable us to determine with much 
precision the extent to which the embargo and the war 
promoted manufactures. Perhaps specific details are not 
needed to supplement the figures just given. The abun- 
dant supplies of foreign commodities before the years of 
commercial restriction had the effect to make them, or 
substitutes for them, necessaries of life. When the sup- 
plies were cut off, there was a strong inducement to pro- 
duce those substitutes. At all events, we know that the 
embargo and the war did cause the introduction of numer- 
ous manufactures on a lai^r scale than ever before ; and 
that those who engaged in the business had a natural 
monopoly. 

The history of the textile industries during this period 
has been written more carefully than that of any other 
class of manufactures. The woollen manufacture hardly 
had an existence before or during the Kevolutionary War. 
In none of the tariff acts before the war of 1812 was any 
attempt made to encourage it. There were feeble enter- 
prises here and there, but they generally resulted in dis- 
aster to those who engaged in them. " There was nothing 
in the prevailing conditions which gave much promise for 
expansion beyond the domain of the household, until the 
embargo of 1807 and the restrictive acts that followed. 
When these impediments to commerce finally culminated 
in the war of 1812, during which all foreign trade was 
practically arrested, the supplying of clothing from do- 
mestic sources became an imperative necessity ; and 
throughout this entire period of embargo, non -intercourse, 
and war, there was no industry so prominent in the publio 
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eye as the manufactiire of wool," ' A acaroity of the raw 
material preTentcd the indiistr; f rom growing fast enough 
to supply the demand ; and it was at tliia time that the 
importation of Spanish merino sheep began.' 

The manufacture of cotton was not embarrassed by 
lack of the fibre ; and the introduction of this industry 
during the period under review was one of the most strik- 
ing events in the history of American manufacturing. 
Early attempts to construct spinning machinery had met 
with uniform failure. English laws prevented the secret 
of Arkwright's "water-frame" from being revealed to 
the world. Samuel Slater at last brought, in his bead,^ a 
model of that machinery, and in 1790 the first successful 
spinning-frame was set up in Pawtucket, From that time 
the future of cotton manufacturing in this country vms 
assured. But in the early days the mills were spinning- 
milla only. They produced yam, which was sold to be 
woven into fabrics on band-looms. The business was car- 
ried on in a small way. At the Iteginning of the embat^ 
the total output of yam by all the mills in the country 
was but a fraction of the production by one average cot 
ton mill of the present day. The first notable expansion 
of the industry took place in 1818, when the machinery 
of the Boston Manufacturing Company was set in motion 
St Waltham. The great aucceas of the company induced 
a more or less olose imitation of its methods, and led t« an 
exceedingly large growth of this branch of the textile in- 
dustry. Moreover, and of vastly greater importance in its 
influence upon tariff development, it led to cooperation of 
manufacturers in the protection of their interests. 

The industries thus far mentioned were not the only 

' '■ ThB New EaglBDiI Wool MaonfaetarB," by S. N. D. North, b " Th* 
K*w England StaWs." toI. i. p. 207. Boston, 1807. 

* Ibid. p. 2W. See uUo OallikCin'B Report, April IT, 1810, Americui 
State Papers, " FLnanee," vol. ii. p. -130. 

* Be nai searched before leading Engluid, and his drawn pisiu of th» 
■V token kws; from him. 
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that were created or fostered by the restraintB upon 
commerce. An appendix to Gallatin's Report gives many 
communications to the Secretary relating to the state of 

facturea of various sorts. Four thousand persons 
were employed in the manufacture of hats in Massachu- 
setts alone. A million and a half hats were made, of 
which three fourths were sold beyond the State. Women's 
straw bonnets and straw hats were made in Norfolk 
County, in the same State, in great numbers. A girl in 
the town of Wrentham, on the Rhode Island border, found 
that she could make a straw bat as good as the imported 
ones then in fashion. Soon every girl in the region made 
her own bat, and the industry of making them for sale 
was quickly established and grew to large proportions. 
In Lynn one hundred thousand pairs of women's shoes 
were made every year. Massachusetts supplied cut nails 
to the rest of the country, Connecticut made tinware in 
great quantities from imported plates. Gallatin reported 
that the domestic production of a variety of articles — 
furniture, cabinet-ware, carriages, candles, coarse earthen- 
ware, and other things which have been already men- 
tioned, exceeded the home demand, and left a surplus for 
exportation ; and that tlie manufacture of other commod- 
ities — paper, numerous articles of tin, iron, copper, and 
brass, tools, cordage, window glass, jewelry, and clocks — 
was large enough nearly to meet the domestic consump- 
tion. 

Although during the time of actual war, when all but 
an illicit foreign trade was virtually cut ofF, manufactures 
increased still further, and brought immense profits to 
those engaged in tham, it must not be supposed that 
domestic wants were supplied. There were numberless 
articles which, something less than indispensable, some- 
thing more than needless luxuries, were not to be bad at 
any price. The stress of war and siege has often proved 
to people, accustomed to all the conveniences and com- 
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forts prescribed b; fashion and refined taste, that the 
actual necessities of life are few. So it was with our 
fathers during the war. Some things they made for them- 
selves, for others thej employed the most available sub- 
stitute, the rest perforce they dispensed with altogether, 
But their experience in those restricted years convinced 
them of two things : that they were able to engage suc- 
cessfully in maoufacturing ; and that it was the national 
duty that lay next before them to establish manufactures, 
in greater variety, on a larger scale, and on a firmer foun- 
dation than ever before. 

The second of these lessons was impressed upon them 
sooner than they expected. The returns of the value of 
importations in three years show us how it was impressed 
upon them. The gross imports for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1814, were valued at $12,965,000. The Treaty 
of Ghent was ratified on February 17, 1815. Although 
there was peace during only half the fiscal year 1815, 
the value of imports mounted to $113,000,000. In 1816 
it reached #147,000,000 ; and the value of net imports, 
$130,000,000, was almost double that of any year pre- 
ceding the war. In short, the country was inundated 
with foreign goods. The products of English factories, 
accumulated because there was no sale for them during 
the long years of war, were poured in an overwhelming 
torrent upon the American market. One who reads the 
newspapers of the time can detect something which may 
be likened to the sharp cry of pain uttered by one who 
has received a stinging blow. " Peace and Pi-osperity " 
was a favorite toast in the joyful spring of 1815. " Our 
manufactures and our industrial independence are in the 
direst peril" was the burden of universal complaint In 
the gloomy closing months of the same year. Even so 
kte as September, 1815, Niles wrote in a most hopeful 
tone, in his introductory editorial article for a new 
volume, regarding the prospects of manufactures. The 
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great importations did not alarm Iiim. " It is true we 
have latterly received vast quantities of foreign goods, . . . 
but the country was completely exhausted of many things 
which the national industry, diverted by other objects, 
was yet incompetent to supply. " ' He had at that time 
no idea how seriously these heavy importations threatened 
the manufactures which be supposed to be happily and 
firmly established. Before the end of January, 1816. he 
was likening the duty of the government to the manufac- 
turers to that of a mother toward her offspring. " There 
is certainly not much profit in raising children — a woman 
might earn more money if instead of nursing her infant 
and nourishing it as she ought, she were to cast it on the 
ground and apply herself to labor. But what would we 
think of a calculation like that? ... I consider that the 
manufacturers of the United States stand to the govern- 
ment in the precise relation of an infant to its mother 
— if they are cherished they will repay, in the future 
peace and prosperity of the countiy, all that is done for 
them." ^ 

For some months before the meeting of Congress, in 
December, 1815, the manufacturers, who saw their market 
throttled by foreigners, prepared to lay their case before 
the government, and to ask that the capital they bad 
invested, in the belief that the unbroken policy of Con- 
gress toward them would not be abandoned, should be 
rescued from the peril which peace had unexpectedly 
brought upon it. The specific complaints were made 
chiefly, but not wholly, by the manufacturers of textiles. 
The makers of cotton goods, who were the most nunierona 
and important, suffered more than any others. Great 
quantities of the cheapest sort of cotton goods made in 
India came into the country. The staple was greatly 
inferior to American cotton, and it was badly spun and 
loosely woven. Not only were the goods extremely cheap, 
> "Baprtar,"ToLiz.p.2. * Hid. p. S66. 



bnt ttey were much nndervalued at the custom-houses. 
A memorial by wool manufacturers reported that " under 
the old duties previous to the war there was not eucour- 
agement enough to introduce the woollen manufacture, so 
that it appears certain that these duties would not now 
muDtaiu it. Under the present duties it has languished, 
and in a considerable degree declined since the peace." 
A firm of manufacturers of chemicals at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, made a highly successful beginning during the 
war, and produced lai^e quantities of Roman vitriol, 
aolphuric, nitric, muriatic, and other acids, lunar caustic, 
calomel, corrosive sublimate, red precipitate, etc., and 
derived considerable profits from the business. There 
was no duty on any of these articles. In December, 
1815, two entire cargoes of sulphuric acid arrived in the 
United States, and threatened the complete estinction of 
the manufacture in this countrj'. 

To such specific complaints as the foregoing were added 
numerous general assertions that the manufactures estab- 
lished at such cost, greatly to the advantage of the coun* 
try in its hour of sharp need, were to be ruined by English 
competition. General or specific, they found ready listen- 
era and earnest sympathy in every part of the country.' 

> It will illiutTaM the BiiivenaUty of the syiDpathy to qaote B letter 
written b; Thoinaa JefFeraiin to Brnjainio Anstiii, of Bostan. dkt^d Jana- 
»rj9, 1810: "We b&Ta eiperienced wbat we did not then belieTB, thM 
them eiiita both profligacj and power enough to exclnde ue from tbe field 
of interehange with other DBtiona : that to be independent for the comforta 
of lifa we mast fabricate them ourseltes. We mnst now pluce the mana- 
UetoTBT by the aide of the sgricDlturiiL Tbe former queal.iun a anp- 
pmud, or, rather, assamee a new form. Tbe grand inqniry now is, Sball 
*• mahe oor own comforla or go without them at the will of a foraign 
lation ? He, therefore, who is now against domestic mannfactures mnit 
b» lor redncing na, either to a dapendonca on that nation, or to be elolhed 
in akina, and liie like wild beasla in dens and cavemn ; — I am pmnd to 
nj I am not one of these. Experience haa tanght me that mannfartnrea 
•ra DOW as neoessar; to our iodependenie as to OQr comfort ; and if thnae 
who qnote me as of a different opinion will keep pace with me in purchas- 
ing nothing foreign, when an eqaiTBlent of domeatiD fabric can bo obtained 
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Probably no Congress ever assembled in a frame of mind 
more favorable to the policy of protecting manufactures 
than the Fourteenth, which began its first session on 
December 4, 1815. It is desirable that we first review 
briefly the economical and political situation, which will 
throw light upon some features of the tariff discussion 
that took place. When the war began, the public debt 
amounted to 39 millions ; at its close, the debt was~![20 
millions. Although the country was still at war during a 
part of the fiscal year that ended September 30, 1815, the 
revenue was more than sufBcient to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the government and to meet the interest on 
the public debt. The expenses of the military and naval 
establishments were provided for by loans and issues of 
Treasury notes. It was evident, therefore, that the re- 
venue in a full year of peace would be more than sufGcient 
to satisfy all charges and to meet the demands of the 
sinking fund. Secretary Dallas estimated a deficit of 
about three millions in 1816 ; but inasmuch as the neces- 
Gary payment for that year on account of the public debt 
was more than twenty-three millions, — one sixth of the 
whole debt, — there was in reality to be an exceedingly 
large surplus of income above the ordinary expenditures. 
There was in no quarter an expectation or desire to pay 
off the debt at such a rapid rate as was implied in the 
A general redtictton of taxation was the policy 
mended by President Madison and the Secretary of 
the Treasury; it was the foreordained policy of Congress; 
it was expected and demanded by the people. The Pre- 
sident said in his annual message that the situation was 
such as to " justify an immediate alleviation of the burdens 
imposed by the necessities of the war." The Secretary 
specifically recommended a reduction of the direct tax by 

vithont record to pries, it vill Dot lie onr funlt if we do not bare n. nipplj 
at home eqaal to our dsmaDd, and wrest that weapon of diatresB from tli« 
hand whioli ho* bo long wantonl; wielded it." 
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one half. — to time mjITmih, — aai a totol repeal of iIm 
internal duties tm Jowftic raann£Kturu. Congnss 
addraased itaeU at ooee to the financial questions before 
h, and demted the most of the session to a complete reri- 
aioD of the national budng rfistem. 

It ia important to nmember bow completely the attt> 
tade of partJM on all the great qaestions confronting the 
nation bad been changed since the davs of Washington 
aod Adams. The Republicans stood virtually vbera the 
Federalists stood when parties first rangwl themselves. 
Some of the Federalists, satisfied with tlie triumph of 
their principles under the administration of their old 
opponents, were now allied with the government ; the rest 
found themselves opposing their former principles, driven 
to that position partly by the necessity of applying them 
to new and inconvenient circumstances, partly from tliu 
sheer habit of opposition. The Republicaiia were now the 
national party, the upholders of the majesty of the Union, 
the champions of a bold and progressive policy. TIiu 
Federalists, by their opposition to the war and by their 
responsibility for the much-maligned Hartford Conven- 
tion, bad placed themselves upon the narrow platform 
which had once been represented by the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions. Jefferson himself began uncon- 
Bciously an approach to the Federalist position, hut iliil 
not proceed far on the road. Madison, and still move 
completely Monroe, passed over and occupied the enemy's 
In the early days of the government there was 
no actual party division on the tariff question ; but un- 
questionably the Federalists, with Hamilton at their 
head, were more zealous for the cause of manufiictiirci 
than were tlie Republicans. All this had changed long 
before the year 1816. A Republican Congress oiderod 
the reprinting of Hamilton's " Report on Manufacturen." 
Republican committeea took pains to proclaim their 
friendliness to the policy of protection. On the other hand, 
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the opposition to that policy was nowhere more strongly 
manifested than in Massachusetts, Federalist in politics and 
commercial by occupatioB. Accordingly, although the tar- 
iff was still in no sense a party question, it is true as a 
broad proposition that parties had exchanged positions as 
much on this issue as on any other. Certainly the Hepab- 
lican party as a whole stood forth as the champion of manu- 
factures. The administration was ready to take the lead 
in engrafting the protective policy upon the iisoal system. 
Madison, as we hare seen, took a prominent part in the 
adjustment of duties in the act of 1789. Afterward, when 
the issues were joined between Hamilton and Jefferson, as 
an adherent of Jefferson he ranged himself usually with 
the opponents of protective duties in the discussions and 
divisions pending the acts of 1792 and 1794. But now he 
summoned Congress to the work of making a protective 
tariff in bold and clear language. 

\ '-.■ In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of 

revenue [he wrot« 'j, the influence of the tariff on mana- 
-^ factures will necessarily present itself for con si deration. 

However wise the theory may be which leaves to the sa- 
gacity and interest of individuals the application of their 
industry and resources, there are in this as in other cases 
exceptions to the general rule. Besides the condition which 
the theory itself implies of a reciprocal adoption by otiier 
nations, experience teaches that so many circumstances 
must concur in introducing and maturing manufacturing 
establishments, especially of the more complicated kinds, 
that a country may remain long without them although 
sufficiently aflvanced, and in some respects even peculiarfy 
fitted for carrying them on with success. Under circum- 
Btances giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing in- 
dustry, it has made among us a progress and exhibited an 
efficiency which justify a belief that with a protection not 
more than is due to the enterprising citizens whose inter- 
ests are now at stake, it will become at an early day not 

1 Seventli BDiiDal nirange. ("MesBagea and Papers of the Preddenta," 
EiohuduD, ToL L p. C67.) 
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tmly safe agaiast occasional competitions from abroad, but 
% source of domestic wealth and even of exteroal com- 
merce. In selecting the branches more especially entitled 
to the public patronage, a preference is obviously claimed 
by such &s will relieve the Unit«d States from a depend- 
ence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures, 
for articles necessary for the public defence or connected 
with the primary wajits of individuals. It will be an addi- 
tional recommendation of particular manufactures where 
the materials for them are extensively drawn from our 
apiculture, and consequently impart and insure to that 
great fund of national prosperity and inde]>endeuce an 
encouragement which cannot fail to be rewarded, 

The Rouse of Bepresentatives proceeded systematically 
in the consideration of the general financial problem. The 
whole subject was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, appointed by Mr. Speaker Clay on the third 
day of the session, December 6, 1815. Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, the chairman, reported, on January 9, a 
complete scheme of finance, — except the creation of a 
national bank, which was in the hands of a select commit- 
tee, — in a series of twelve resolutions preceded by an 
elaborate report. The resolutions a^lopted all the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Treasury, with a single 
exception, namely, that the committee proposed to restore 
the ante helium rates of postage, while the Secretary wished 
to retain the war rates. The propositions were discussed 
aeriatim in Committee of the Whole, day after day, be- 
ginning on January 15, during nearly a month. The reso- 
lutions, as they were agreed to, were referred back to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, with instructions to report 
bills in conformity therewith : and the bills, when reported, 
were promptly acted upon. The resolution relating to the 
tariff was as follows : — 

10. Resolved, That it is expedient ao to amend the rates 
of duties upon imported articles, after the 30th of June 
next, as that they shall be estimated to produce an amount 
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equal to that whicli would be produced by an average 
addition of forty-two per cent, to the permanent rates of 
duties. 

It is to be remembered that the act doubling the duties 
on imports, approved July 1, 1812, was limited in its 
I operation to one year after the conclusion of peace with 
Great Britain, and that it would accordingly expire on 
I the 17th of February, 1813. It was proposed by the first 
• resolution to continue the act until the 30th of June. 1816. 
The resolution was promptly adopted, and an act was 
passed in pursuance of it, which became a law on Febru- 
ary 5. The act further provided that after the 30th of 
June there should be an additional duty of forty-two per 
cent, on the duties which ehould then exist " until a new 
tariff of duties shall be establiabed by law." The propo- 
sition was to add forty-two per cent, to the permanent 
duties, those, namely, whiub existed prior to the war ; and 
it wa3 therefore a reduction of twenty-nine per cent, upon 
the war duties. Inasmuch as it was the avowed and the 
inevitable policy of all parties to adapt the customs laws 
to the conditions established by the resolutions of the 
House upon otber branches of the taxation problem, the 
tenth resolution was postponed until the last. When all 
the rest had been disposed of, it was taken up, on the 9th 
of February, and agreed to without a division, and with- 
out a word of debate. 

The basis of the scheme embodied in the bill prepared 

by the Committee of Ways and Means in pursuance of 

the resolution Was furni.shed by the Secretary of the 

Treasury. The committee and Mr. Dallas dexterously 

availed themselves of a resolution passed by tlie House 

V, I of Representatives on February 23, 1815, requesting the 

"^- I Secretary to suggest a plan of duties. The report was all 

ready, and was sent to Congress on February 12, 1816,^ 

three days after the House agreed to levy duties avera^ng 

' American State Ppp«n, " Finuwe," toL iii. p. 83. 
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fortj-two per c«dL abore the peraumeDt rates. It is char^ 
acterized bj a bold and confident tone. The propriety of 
laying protective duties is assumed : aud the experience of 
all sDCcessful and wealthy nations is cited to sustain the 
policy. Mr. Dallas adopted practically the principle laid 
down by Hamilton, by dividing the aeveral kinds of manu- 
factures into three classes. The first, consisting of those 
I articles which the United States produced in amounts suf- 
' ficient to satisfy the home demand, he would protect abso- 
Jntely by a prohibitory dutv. The second class comprised 
j those in which less progress had been made, but which 
' might, if duly encouraged, reach the point of supplying 
j the whole country ; on these he would lay a comparatively 
heavy duty, for purposes both of revenue and of pro- 
tection. The third class, made up of articles produced by 
' domestic manufacture in small quantities or not at all, 
he proposed to tax with a purely revenue duty. In the 
second class he placed all the coarser manufactures of cot- 
ton and wool, upon which the chief discussion in Congress 
afterward took place. With res|)ect to the third class of 
manufactures he remarked that " the present policy of the 
government is directed to protect, and not to create manu- 
factures." 

The Committee of Ways and Means seems to have been 
made up with a strong majority of protectiouiats, but not 
with a majority of strong protectionists. Although Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, the chairman, accepted 
frankly and fully the principle of protection, his views as 
to the rates of duty necessary to carry out the policy were 
much more moderate than those which the manufacturers 
themselves and their more earnest friends entertained. 
Under his leadership the committee cut down the rates 
on several important articles — notably on textiles — be- 
low those recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and as will be seen, he voted to reduce some of the rates 
reported by the committee. But, in general, he stood by 
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the policy of protection loyally, and opposed by voice and 
vote the hostile amendmenta offered by John Bandolph, 
who led the opposition to the bill. 

The House began the consideration of the new tariff 
measure on the 20th of March. The bill passed through 
the Committee of the Whole on March 28 ; the amend- 
ments were considered in the House from the 2d to the 
8th of April, when the bill was passed. The Senate con* 
sidered it from the 15th to the 20th of April, on which 
day it was passed with amendments ; to which the Hoose 
concurred on the 25th ; and the President approved the 
act on the 27th. It appears from this brief history of the 
measure that a period of thirty-nine days covers the con- 
sideration of it by both Houses of Congress and by the 
President. 

It has been said already that the chief debate took 
place upon the cotton duties. The committee proposed a 
duty of twenty-five per cent, upon cotton and woollen 
goods of all descriptions. The bill contained, however, 
this important proviso : — 

Provided, That all cotton cloths, or cloths of which 
cotton is the material of chief value (excepting nankeens 
imported direct from China), the original cost of which at 
the place whence imported shall be less than twenty-five 
cents per square yard, shall be taken and deemed to have 
cost twenty-five cents per square yard, and shall be charged 
with duty accordingly. 

This was the famous principle of the " minimum," 
which excited great opposition at that time and for many 
years afterward. It was devised and urged upon Con- 
gress by Mr. Francis C. Lowell, of the Boston Manufac- 
turing Company, the inventor of the power loom which 
made that company so highly successful. The situation 
of the cotton manufacturers was peculiar. With the ex- 
ception of the Boston company, none of them wove their 
own yam. They were spinners only, and sold yarn to be 
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Mr. Lewdl >^ Us bi^ a^ M^m ^magx U A* 
Boston Mumfadnsg Canpuij, Hr. Xathan Appletoa, 

visited Rhode Idud earij^ in 1816 and faaad Dot « 
apindle toraii^ except m few ia Um oU Slater nilL H« 
urged them to tun tlidr attMSaon to tbe poirer looak, and 
■Mond them Omt Abj «<mM find dka exbtiBg duties sof- 
Seientlj pro te e U Te against ^-"g*"** oompetitkn. Bat 
oeitber of tfaera coold stand agaiiut tiie competitio& of 
the cheap ladia cottons. These goods were made of ex- 
tremely short staple, costdng hot foarpeace a pound, and 
were mannfactnred by workmec who earned but foo^ 
pence a day. The average coat of such goods in India was 
bat about uiue cents a yaid, a fraotion only of the actual 
cost of producing the strong and serviceable goods woven 
in this country. Xo wonder Mr. Appleton and Mr. Lowell 
found the Rhode Island spinners " sad and Jospairiiig," 
The petitions to Congress, in which moat of the Aiiier^ 
ican manufacturers united, asked for a total prohibition 
upon the importation of these goods. Mr, Lowell pro- 
posed the minimum valuation and a levy of tho duty 
upon that. The effect would be a duty of fully one hua* 
dred per cent,, which, together with the freight, insurance, 
interest, and other charges, would operate effectually to 
keep the India goods out of the American market. At 
the same time it would stop tlie undervaluation of English 
goods, which was already becoming a serious grievance. 

Immediately after the tariff bill had been read tlin)ugh 
in Committee of the Whole, Mr. Strong, of Massanhusetti, 
moved to amend by increasing the duty on cotton goods 
to 83J per cent., and that on woollen goods to 28 pel 



cent. Tiiis was the original proposition of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. A debate began immediately upon the 
general aiibjeet of protection. Unfortunately no minutes 
were taken of the first speeches. Mr. Strong is reported, 
in the " Aunala of Congress," as having urged "the expedi- 
ency of making the duties on the imported articles higher 
than was proposed by the bill." Mr. Lowndes, who re- 
plied to him, is said to have taken "a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the subject of protecting duties generally, 
supporting the .system proposed by the hill, and stating 
the motives which induced the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report a smaller duty on the articles named 
than was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury." 
The statement is sufficiently vague and uninforming ; but 
the later reports are more full and satisfactory. 

On the following day, Mr. Strong withdrew his amend- 
ment in order to allow Mr. Clay to propose one affecting 
cotton goods only, on which he proposed to lay a duty 
of 33^ per cent. Mr. Clay made the motion, he said, in 
order to try the sense of the House as to the extent to 
which it was willing to go in protecting domestic mana- 
factui'cs. He assumed that there was no difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of such protection, but only on 
the degree to which encouragement should be carried. 
He spoke at length, urging ample protection. After 
epeeches in opposition by Mr. Smith, of Maryland, — who 
was in favor of protecting domestic fabrics, but differed 
from Mr. Clay as to the extent of protection, — and by 
Mr. Lowndes, the amendment was rejected by a vote of 
61 to 43. The venerable Timothy Pickering,' of Massa- 
chusetts, then moved to strike out the " minimum " 
clause. After a long debate, not reported, in which Mr. 

1 Mr. Piokerin^ bwl b«sn PoatiDagt«r.aenpral. Secretary of Wu. and 
Seiiratary ot Stat* in the cabinela of Waahinfrlon and Adams, and oight 
yenra — from 1803 until 1811 — > aeoator in C(iD);resa, and wiu nuw BerriBg 
lii* fint term in the Houm, at the aga of soveat;-one jeors. 



Zjowndes opposed the amendment, it was negatived, eight 
or ten members only voting in favor of it. 

Mr. Claj now brought forward another amendment in- 
creasing the dntj on cottons to thirty per cent., and tba 
whole question of the degree of protection proper to be 
given was discussed again at great length. Mr. Ingham, 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, supported the amendment in an elaborate 
argument against the three objections he had heard to the 
policy of ample protection, namely, " first, that the amount 
of duty proposed waa incompatible with the fiscal policy 
of the government ; second, that the high duties on cotton 
and woollen goods will injure the navigating interests of 
the United States ; third, that we ought to confine our 
protection of manufactures exclusively to articles of in- 
dispensable necessity in time of war, and to articles of 
first necessity in time of peace." Mr. Ingham said that 
the first point was raised unexpectedly, " because the 
great principle involved in this bill was not a revenue 
proposition. ... Its great primary object was to make 
Euch a modification of duties as would give the proper 
support to the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country. The revenue is ouly an incidental con- 
sideration, and it ought not to have any influence in the 
decision upon the proposition before the Committee." He 
cited the advantage to agriculture in securing a home 
market for its produce, and the imminent peril to the 
hundred million dollars invested in manufactures in re- 
cent years, as reasons for granting ample protection. 
The revenue question must be regarded as a minor con- 
sideration. On the second point, he did not believe that 
commerce could be saved by the defeat of tlie bill or hurt 
by its passage. The true remedy was for the shipping to 
nurse the coasting trade and the trade with South Amer- 
ica. Upon the third point, it would not be possible for 
any two persons in the nation entirely to agree what were 
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and what were not articles of necessity, and therefore it 
was not possible to draw the line. Many other branches 
of the subject were taken up and discussed in this inter* 
esting speech. Other gentlemen followed in the debate, 
but their remarks are not reported) after which Mr. 
Clay's amendment was adopted by a vote of 68 to 61. 

Several motions to amend were next made and succea- 
aively withdrawn, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, who had 
been prominent in the opposition to a high duty on cotton 
goods, " with the view of encouraging and protecting the 
great quantity of machinery for rolling and slitting iron" 
moved to increase the duty on imported iron sheets, rods, 
and bolts from $1.50 to $2.50 per hundredweight. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Mr- Huger, of South Carolina, believing that no pro- 
tection was necessary to encourage the production of raw 
sugar, by which large fortunes were made, moved to re- 
duce, the duty on brown sugar from four cents to two and 
a half cents per pound. This motion brought to his feet 
another member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, who also had opposed the 
high duty on cottons. He denied that great fortunes had 
been made, argued that sugar was peculiarly an article to 
vhich protection sfaould be granted, and protested against 
-the idea which he thought was prevalent that every other 
interest must give way before that of the manufacturer, 
Mr, Lowndes supported Mr, Robertson, and intimated 
that the four cent rat« was rather too low than too high- 
Mr. Calhoun also favored the high duty on sugar. None 
of the speeches in favor of a reduction are reported. 
They were all made by Northern members ; those against 
the amendment were all made by Southerners. The amend- 
ment striking out four cents was adopted, 62 to 55. An 
attempt was made to fix the rate at five cents, which was 
defeated ; and then, on motion of Mr. Clay, the duty waa 
fixed at three and a half cents, — 64 to 58. 
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Tarioos amendments in which no principle was in- 
rolvcd, to change the proposed duties on lump sugar, 
gunpowder, copper sheets, lead, iron and steel wire, clocks, 
and cotton laces, were quickly disposetl of. Mr. Ingham 
brought forward a proposition to establiith a minimum 
Taloation of unbleached and uncolored cotton yam at 
sixty cents a pound, and of bleached aud colored yarn at 
seventy-five cents a pound, which was agreed to. 

Daniel Webster, then of New Hampshire, now offered 
again an amendment which he had once proposed and 
withdrawn, that the thirty per cent, duty on cotton gooits 
should be operative for two years ; that for the next two 
years the duty should be twenty-five per cent., and that 
thereafter the rate should be twenty per cent. Mr. Clay 
moved to amend the amendment by establishing the thirty 
per cent, rate for three years and the twenty-five per cent, 
for one year. Some Interesting points were made upon 
this last proposition, Mr. Lowndes accepted Mr. Clay's 
motion as one which, although not perfectly correct, would 
produce a return to correct principles. Mr. Hoot, of New 
York, thought that the proposition was, in effect, one to 
sustain the manufacturers for a short time aud then leave 
them to their fate : to give a Ijounty of ten per cent, to 
those already established and discourage the erection of 
new mills. Mr. Hulbert, of Massachusetts, satd that he 
had consulted with gentlemen acquaintetl with the sub- 
ject, and learned that the manufacturers would be satisBed 
with Mr. Clay's motion if the minimum were retained. 
Mr. Webster replied that he had been assured that the 
manufacturers would be contented with thirty per cent, 
for one year; to which Mr. Hulbert retorted that the 
individual consulted by Mr. Webster, though intelligent 
Mid honorable, was a manufacturer of large capital, and 
ooold better stand under the operation of the amend- 
ment than many others who»<e means were limited and 
who had not got well established. There ia do evidence 
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that enables ua to identify eitlier of tlie informants of 
these two New England members, A not improbable 
guess migbt be made, but it could be no more than a aur^ 
mise. The fact that manufacturers were on the spot to 
guide members in coming to a decision is worth noting, 
inasmuch as it seems to have been the first instance of 
interested parties going in person to Washington to pro 
mote the passage of particular tariff schedules. 

Mr. Ward, of Massachusetts, made the point that a 
high duty for a short time would merely place a bounty 
on the foreign goods already imported, with which the 
country was overstocked. Mr. Clsjy said that the object 
of protecting manufactures was that we might eventually 
get articles of necessity made as cheap at home as they 
could be imported, and thereby to produce an independ- 
ence of foreign countries. Three years he thought suffi- 
cient to place our manufactures on this desirable footing. 
Other members who took part in the debate, inehidtng 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, expressed their friendli- 
ness to manufactures and to the policy of protection, but 
insisted that twenty per cent, was ample. Mr. Ross, of 
Pennsylvania, was the only member who took a different 
view. The distress of the manufacturers did not move 
him. The failure of some of them was no reason for 
excessive duties. Some individuals of all professions 
were unfortunate in the best times. Moreover, the occu- 
pation of manufacturing " had a tendency to degrade and 
debase the human mind." He was in favor of such man- ~" 
ufacturing as T^aff conducted in families; "anj_ other 
would prove destructive to the liberties of this republic, 
by combinations effecting a revolution in this House "and 
in the government." Mr. Clay's motion was, after thia-- 
speech, but perhaps not in consequence of it, lost by a 
vote of 47 to 61, and Mr. Webster's amendment was 
adopted by a large majority. 

The committee next turned its attention to woollens. 
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Mr. Lowndes offered an unendment which wooM leave 
the twentr-five per oent. datj* ui foree for tvu yeias oaljr. 
tiien to be redoeed to tweatr per cent. It was BMdifiad 
hj fixing the faighv dntj for three j'eara, and adopted. 
Two other antendmeDts hostile to protection of wooJleos 
were offered, debated briefly, and rejected. Consideration 
of the duties on many other articles involved nothing of 
genera] interest, and was only onoe enlivene<], by a }ta»- 
sage between Sir. Robertson, who wished the Jtity on 
claret to be low to save his people from the whiskey of 
Kentucky, and Mr. Clay, who regretted that the peoplA 
of Louisiana had the poor taste to prefer bad claret to 
good whiskey. 

A motion was made to increase the duty on iron in bars 
from 75 cents to $1.25 per huudred weight. After a dis- 
cussion, which is asserted to have been very loo);, but 
which is not reported, the motion was overnheliiuiigly 
defeated. The advocates of a low duty, perceiving their 
advant^e, moved to reduce the duty to 50 cents. Sir. 
Robs supported this motion, aud remarked that he " wished 
that the ambassatlors from tlie cotton factories had at once 
made a treaty with the Coniniittee of Ways and Means 
which the House might have swallowed, aud have left the 
Other manufaetoriea to themselves, and not be burdening 
the people in every possible way under the plea of protec- 
tion." A further motion was made to reduce the duty to 
37J cents, whicli was rejected ; and then, on motion of 
Mr. Webster, the rate was fixed at 45 cents. It was a 
bad defeat for the iron manufacturers and for the jioliny 
of protection. The only other amendment imporliuit to 
notice in the passage of the bill through Committer of the 
Whole was one to reduce the duty on unmanufactured 
wool from fifteen to seven and a half per cent. Thin wai 
adopted, but the duty was afterward struck out nltogetbor 
by the Senate. On the 28th of March the committoo 
rose and reported the bill and amendments to the House. 



The bill came up in the House on April 2, on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendments made in Committee of 
the Whole. The first vote was on the reduction of the 
duty on wool, which was atlopted by a vote of 73 to 42, 
The affirmative votes were given by the radical opponents 
of protection and by the great body of the Northern mem- 
bers, the negative chiefly by members from the South and 
West. 

The whole question of the duty on cottons now came up 
on a motion by Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, to make the duty 
twenty per cent, from the 30th of June. The motion was 
defeated by a vote of 69 to 65 ; whereupon Mr. Wright, of 
JSIaryland, offered a motion to the effect that no member 
who was interested in a cotton mill was entitled to vote on 
the question. The motion was subsequently withdrawn, 
but for some unexplained reason Mr. Forsyth's amend- 
ment came up again, although it had once been defeated. 
It was modified, at the suggestion of Mr. IlardJn, of Ken* 
tucky, so as to provide that the duty should be twenty- 
five i>er cent, for two years, and thereafter twenty per cent., 
and was carried by a vote of 84 to 60. This was one of 
the most interesting and im)>ortant divisions during the 
whole progress of the bill through the committee and 
through the House. It revealed the fact that the mem- 
bers from New England were divided in the proportion 
of two to one against the higher duty ; that in the four 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
the members were four to one for high protection (36 to 
8) ; and that in the States south of Pennsylvania they 
were almost five to one against high protection (53 to 
11). Another long debate ensued, nt the conclusion of 
which a motion to continue the twenty-five per cent, duty 
for three years was adopted, and the amendment to the 
bill as thus amended was agreed to by a large majority. 

The yeas and nays were called on the amendment re- 
ducing the duty on iron to forty-five cents per hundred- 
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weight, and the uaendment was coDcarred ia by a Tote of 
89 to 51. The next qaestion on which the members re- 
corded theDuelves was that of reducing the datr od sugar. 
A motioa was made to cut it down from thre« and a half 
cents a pound — four cents, it will be remembered, was 
the rate reported by the Committee of Ways and Means 
— to two cents. The motion was adopted by 86 yeas to 
56 days. It is interesting to note that twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the fifty-one who voted against re<lucing the iron 
daty voted for the low duty on sugar. Thirtj-foiir of the 
negative votes came from the Southern States, which mas- 
tered only eleven members on the side of protection to 
eotton manufactures. 

The cotton question hereupon was brought before the 
House in a new phase. Mr. Pickering moved an amend- 
ment that all India cottons importetl within one ye.or from 
the 30th of June, 1816. be admitted on the payment of a 
duty of twenty-five per cent, on their cost in India with the 
nanal addition of twenty per cent. This would make the 
duty thirty per cent. — exactly the amount of the " double 
duty *' then in force, nnder which the country had been 
flooded with these goods. Mr. Pickeriog represented the 
then important commercial town of Salem, which was 
greatly interested in the India trade. He was warmly 
supported by his colleague, Mr. Ward, and by Mr. Web- 
ster, who advocated it as an act of strict justice to the 
shipowners who bad embarked in the business. John 
Randolph's voice was raised on this question, apparently 
for the first time during the tariff debate. At all events, 
the reporter does not mention him as having previously 
uttered a word. But his vote was always against the high 
and in favor of the low duty. Moreover, from this time 
to the end of the discussion he spoke often and at great 
length. On Mr. Pickering's amendment he declared his 
□nwillingness to sacrifice the bona ^de American mer- 
chants to what he called the mushroom interest whioh had 
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Sprung into favor, and argued violently against the object 
of the bill, wliiuh he characterized as a scheme of public 
robbery. He concluded by moving the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the whole subject. This motion he afterward 
withdrew. Mr. Pickering's amendment was modified and 
adopted by a large majority. It provided that cotton piece 
goods imported in American vessels which should have 
sailed from the United States before the 1st of February, 

1816, and which should arrive before the Ist of March, 

1817, the cost of wliicli should be less than twenty-five 
cents a square yard, should pay a duty of thirty-three and 
one third per cent, on the cost, with the usual twenty per 
cent, addtsd. Several members who had been most ear- 
nest in advocating protective duties spoke in favor of the 
amendment as being fair and reasonable. 

The consideration of the amendments re])ortetl by the 
Committee of the Whole having been completed, Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved to strike out the minimum clause with re- 
ference to cotton goods. There was another protracted 
debate on this proposition, but the only speech which is 
reported in full is that of Mr. Calhoun, whose subsequent 
change of opinion renders important his remarks at this 
time. He had previously, on January 31, > expressed 
his views briefly upon the subject, which he now entered 
upon more fully. He began by saying that the previous 
debates had been on the degree of protection which ought 
to be given to the cotton and woollen manufactures, all 
professing to be friendly to those infant establishments 
and to he willing to extend to them adequate encourage- 
ment. The present motion was based on the ground 
that manufactures ought not to receive any encourage- 
ment, and its adoption would leave the cotton establish- 
ments exposed to a competition whloli it was on all sides 
acknowledged they were not capable of meeting. He 
maintained that upon the decision of this question rested 

1 >■ Annak of CoBgnm," fint leaaian. Fouiteentli CoDgren, p. 837. 
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the security of tbe country. Until lately commerce and 
agriculture constituted almost the only, and were still 
the principal, sources of wealth. Their prosperity de- 
pended upon a foreign market. In case of war, commerce 
would be annihilated and the outlet for agricultural pri>- 
ducts would be closed. Mr. Calhoun dwelt at length 
upon tbe mutual interdependence of commerce, agricul- 
ture, and manufactures, and declared that all were necea- 
flary to the production of national wealth. " When our 
manufactures are grown to a certain perfection, as they 
soon will under tbe fostering care of government, we will 
no longer experience these evils. Tbe farmer will find 
a ready market for his surplus produce, and, what is of 
almost equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply of 
all his wants. Ilis prosperity will diffuse itself in every 
class in the commuuity. " 

For the evils arising out of a lack of manufactures he 
saw but two remedies ; tbe construction of a strong navy 
to open the way to markets, and the policy embodied in 
the pending btU. But the country had not tbe means to 
adopt the first remedy, wbtcb, moreover, required time. 
On the other hand, there was much commercial capital, 
and the attention of its possessors was already directed 
toward manufactures. Tbe restrictive measures of the 
past and the state of war h.id introduced the manufacture 
of cotton, altliougb not intended for that purpose. More 
recent conditions had, however, caused a great pressure 
npon these est.iblishments. Should tbe present owners 
be ruined and tbe workmen disperse and turn to other 
pursuits, tbe country would sustain a great loss. In 
answer to the objection that protecting duties would ha 
injurious to the maritime interest, be urged that it would 
not long have that effect. The coasting trade, wliich waa 
wholly in our hands, would be benefited. He rejected 
tbe argument that manufactures destroy tbe physical and 
moral power of the people; and Bngge&ted that if Uw 
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heavy taxation, the pauperism, aod the oppressive labor 
laws of Eogland were insisted upon as a direct result of 
the fact that England manufactured more than any other 
country, it would be equally just to refer to the same 
cause "her courage, spirit, aud all her masculine virtues 
[doubtless the confusion of sex was a slip of the re- 
porter], in which she excels all other nations with a 
single exception, — he meant our own, — in which we 
might without vanity challenge a preeminence ! " Mr, 
Calhoun closed with a powerful statement of the benefits 
to flow from the policy he advocated in binding together 
our widely spread republic, increasing mutual dependence 
and intercourse. The fact that it would make the parts 
adhere more closely, that it would form a new and most 
powerful cement, far outweighed in his mind any political 
objections that might be urged against the system, 

A motion was now made to reduce the minimum to fif- 
teen oents a square yard. This having been rejected by 
a vote of 66 to 72, Mr. Randolph withdrew liis motion to 
strike out the minimum clause. Another motion wasmade 
to fix the duty on cotton and woollen goods at twenty per 
cent. This also was rejected, 51 to 76. After an amend- 
ment intended to reduce the duty on cheap woollens to 
twelve and one half per cent, had been rejected, still another 
attempt was made to reduce the duty on cottons to twenty 
per cent., — this time by striking out the word " five " in 
the clause " twenty-five per cent." The yeas and nays were 
called again, and the amendment was defeated, 62 to 84. 
This was followed by a last motion to strike out the mini- 
mum clause, by Mr. St. George Tucker, of Virginia, — also 
rejected by 51 to 82. This vote may be taken as the best 
test during the whole proceedings as between the protec- 
tionists, moderate and extreme, and the opi>onents of pro- 
tection. Forty-five members of the House were not re- 
corded, of whom no less than sixteen were New England 
members. There is rea.aon to fear that some of them, includ- 
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iag Daniel Webster and Timothy Pickering, " dodged" the 
vote. In fact, there was but one member of the Massa- 
cbnsetts delegation who is recorded against the " miiii* 
mum " clause, although on most of the less important divi- 
sions a majority of the members from that State ranged 
themselves against protection or for low duties. The divi- 
sion as a whole shows nearly the same characteristics as 
that analyzed on a previous page, save that New England 
now gave 17 votes for the minimum and 7 against it. The 
middle States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, gave 45 votes for the minimum and 4 against. The 
South gave 20 votes for it and 40 against it. / 

The bill was at last ordered to be engrossed and read a ' 
third time, and on the 8th of April the question was, Shall 
the bill pass ? Mr. Randolph interposed a motion to post- 
pone its further consideration until December. The motion 
was rejected decisively, 47 to 95, whereupon Mr. Randolph 
took the floor and made a speech three hours in length 
against the bill. But all things have an end. At last the 
yeas and nays were called on the final question, and the 
bill was passed, yeas 88, nays 54. 

The history of the bill in the Senate is estremely unin- 
teresting) Indeed, not a word of the debate has been pre- 
served. The protectionists were much stronger in the 
Senate than in the House, and all the hostile amendments 
were defeated by a heavy majority. A proposition to strike 
out the minimum clause was rejected by a vote of 10 to 
22. Senators Mason, of New Hampshire, and Gore, of 
Massachusetts, were the only Northern memliers in the 
minority. No important amendment was matle in the Sen- 
ate, save that the diity on sugar was raised from two and 
one half to three cents a pound. On all the other articles 
upon which the long controversies in the House had taken 
place, the rates and the provisos were left precisely as the 
House had determined. The bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate without a division ; and when it was returned to the 
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House tLe minor aniendnients were concurred in. The 
yeaa and nays were called on the iucrease in the sugar 
duty, and the Senate amendment was accepted, 54 against 
48. 

Tlie foregoing summary of the history of the act of 
1816 on its passage through Congress, dreary as it is and 
imenlivened by any incidents of a picturesque or dramatic 
nature, is necessary to a discussion of the character of the 
law, which is virtually an examination of the question 
whether Congress carried out the purpose with which it 
assembled. The act of 1816 has been held by those who 
deny the protective character of the apt of 1789 to be the 
p— -^first^ protective tariff. Was it, then, a protective tariff? 

There is no room for doubt that an exceedingly strong 
majority of Congress was at tUe outset in favor of sub- 
stantial encouragement to home industi'y. The assertion 
was made repeatedly, and no one took exception to it, that 
all were in favor of that policy, and that the only differ- 
ence was as to the degree of protection it was advisable 
to extend. A certain amount of hostility to manufactures 
developed during the debate, but it was not strong enough 
to control the action of the House save when the division 
was close between the moderate and the high protection- 
ists. John Randolph was the only prominent member 
who was all the time hostile to protection ; but indeed he 
opposed everytliing. It would be easy to show that more 
than three fourths of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted at least once in favor of rates for which 
there was no other excuse than a desire to protect some 
industry by means of duties,' 

Yet we have seen that on all the strongly controverted 

1 Raudulph'B motion, Jan. 22, 1811 (the bill to continne tlie war " dmiUe 
duties " until June .% bein); ander discnsaiou), to add five oenU ■ bushel to 
the duty on coal, " vilh ■ Tiew to Fnoouroge the home trade in thst nrtiola," 
u ant DeceBSaril; to be taken as a fall trom grace on the part of the moat 
thoroughgoing free-tradei, in the bioadcat Bensa, of hia time ; bat it ii an 
act that does not explain itself. 
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questions tbe advocates of low duties can-ied their point. 
The iron-makers, complaining of the rate of duty on bar 
and rod iron, reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means and askiug for a higher rate, saw the specific duty 
proposed by the committee cut down forty per cent. The 
sugar-growers, asserting that four cents a pound was too 
low, were granted but two and a half cents, by the House ; 
they afterward recovered half a cent from the Senate. 
The wool duty reported by the committee was first re- 
duced one half and then rejected altogetlier. Woollen 
goods, on which the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended twenty-eight per cent, duty, came out of the con- 
flict better than most of the articles on which there was 
contention, for Congress granted twenty-five per cent, for 
three years and twenty per cent, thereafter. 

It was on cotton goods that the protective policy met 
the most serious disaster. The programme had been, a 
duty of thirty-three and a third per cent, without limit as 
to time, and the minimum clause which would shut out 
India cotton altogether. The cotton manufacturing in- 
terest rescued from the contest merely a duty of twenty- 
five per cent, for three years and twenty per cent, there- 
after; and the minimum clause, which was practically 
suspended for the first of the three years. Thus Congress 
deliberately voted to tolerate for a year longer the very 
evil which caused the diatreas of the cotton manufacturers, 
and closed most of their mills, which was, indeed, the 
chief occasion of the strong protectionist movement. It 
saw not only the cotton manufacture but many other in- 
dustrial interests suflering keenly from a foreign compe- 
tition which the existing customs duties were not sufficient 
to ward off from the home producers ; and it undertook 
to protect them by a new tariff much lower than that 
nnder which they had met their disaster. This statement 
is sufficient to show that the act of 1816 was not what the 
members of Congress who voted for it intended it should 
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be, for tliey certainly supposed that tbey were passing a 
motlerately protective measure. Tlie experience of the 
next few years showed them their mistake. It must be 
admitted that at that time it required political courage 
and nerve to advocate such duties as would be actually 
protective. The revenue was redundant. The terms on 
which the debt had been contracted did not admit of its 
being paid off so fast as to exhaust the surplus. Tliere- 
fore it was absolutely necessary to reduce the rates of 
duties and thus increase the imports, or to raise the duties 
and in that way to check importations and revenue. The 
second way was the logical and the only effectual method 
of protecting manufactures, but there was no one bold 
enough to advocate it. The method chosen, that of a re* 
duction of taxes, might have been half effective if low 
duties on other articles had been combined with extremely 
high duties on the goods which competed with American 
manufactures. Even that expedient was not adopted. To 
all intents and purposes the reduction on manufactured 
articles was nearly as great as the average reduction on 
the whole list. The consequences of this policy were, as 
we shall presently see, to a certain extent veiled by cir- 
cumstances arising out of the state of the eountiy. It is 
due to those extraneous conditions rather than to the 
working of the act itself, that the tariff of 1816 is classed 
as a protective measure. 

It may be asked what were the causes that led Con- 
gress, consciously or unconsciously, to forego its purpose 
of encouraging manufactures by duties fixed by that con- 
sideration only. One of those causes appears in connection 
with the adoption of Mr. Pickering's amendment post- 
poning for a year the operation of the minimnm clause. 
The shipping interest was at that time of much greater 
consequence than the manufacturing interest. If the 
country was grateful to those who had supplied its wants 
by engaging in new industrial enterprises, it had still 
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greater reason for gratitude toward the merchant marine, 
which had furnished sailors and had fitted out the bold 
and successful privateers. It was all well to foster the 
young industries, but they must not hu nourished at the 
expense of the great mercantile communitiee. So far as the 
New England members were concerned, the votes of some 
of them cannot be explained fully without a consideration 
of partisan politics. The Federalist party was virtually 
dead : but there were still a few members of Congreaa 
who had been elected as Federalists. The Republicans in 
control of the government had gradually, and now almost 
completely, wlopted the fundamental principles of their 
defeated opponents, aud none more thoroughly than the 
principle of protection. The lingering Federalists in 
Congress were driven into a rejection of the doctrine so 
ably set forth by their former great leader, Hamilton, not 
merely by their local interest in favor of shipping, but by 
the natural tendency to oppose whatever the ruling party 
proposed. 

The other reason, perhaps not the only one, was the 
jealousy of the partisans of particular industries and their 
intolerance toward the interests of distant States. The 
difiBoulty is illustrated most clearly by the objections of 
NortberD members to a protecting duty on sugar and o£ 
Sontliern members to giving protection to cotton manu- 
^tures. On the question of protection to iron the North 
and the South united agaiust the Middle States.' As has 
been said already, there were some members who voted 
consistently for protective duties, whether the proposition 
was to levy them upon articles in which the communities 
they represented were interested, or not. There was a 
•mailer number of members who voted with equal stcadi- 

* Tbe tou wu $9 to 61 for the low dat;. The sffirmatiTe rota vol 
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neas for every amendment tliat would reduce a duty, in 
caaea where protection was not involved as well as where 
protection was the sole question at issue. The votes of 
the otiier members were shifted from the one side to the 
other according to the individual judgment of each man 
upon the matter imder consideration. Thus there was 
nothing of that union of forces in favor of a general policy 
which is seen in more recent times, which leads men to vote 
even against tlie interests of their constituents in certain 
cases, and thus carries the policy into effect upon a great 
variety of matters, not one of which, standing by itself 
and decided by selfish interest alone, might have com- 
manded a majority. Such a union, by those who are 
opposed to the end which it accomplishes, is usually 
termed " log-rolling " ; it seems to those who favor that 
end merely the concert of action which results from iden- 
tity of political principle on the part of men who will not 
be swerved from the principle by selfish and sordid mo- 
tives. Whether the one or the other be the correct view, 
it is evident that unity of purpose in a general plan was 
absent, and that the lack of it caused the failure of Con- 
gress sufficiently to protect the manufactures which con- 
fessedly stood most in need of it. One might even now 
recur to the arguments presented frequently in the debates 
upon the act of 1816, and hold that adequate protection 
for a few years at that time would have established manu- 
factures in this country so firmly that they might have 
ceased to need further encouragement and continued de- 
fence against foreign competition. It is certain that the 
industries then in peril of extinction were suffered to lan- 
guish by the establishment of rates of duty below tlie 
point where they could obtain control of the markets ; and 
that before Congress came to their rescue the conditions 
had been so changed as to render their contest for exist- 
ence and for supremacy over their foreign rivals much 
more difficult. Moreover, the tariff question became com- 
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plicated with other political issues in such a way as to 
render the general economical policy of the government 
dependent upon considerations with which it had no vital 
or necessary connection, liable to be suddenly changed 
with the advent of a new administration, and from both 
causes ineffective. It is possible to hold that if the pur- 
pose with which the Fourteenth Congress assembled had 
been carried into execution with spirit and thoroughness 
the effect of its legislation might have been to eliminate ^ 
forever from American politics the question of Protection 
and Free Trade. The act of 1816 settled nothing and 
effected little in the direction of protecting manufactures. 
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Ik order fully to understand the causea of the action or 
inaction of the Congress of tlie United States upon the 
tariff, it is necesBary to take both a broad and a minute 
view of the financial, commercial, and industrial, and not 
less of the political, conditions of the time under consid- 
eration. During the period from the year 1816 until 
1824, when the next general revision of the tariff w^s 
made, there was practically no division of the people into 
parties. Federalism, in the partisan sense of the word, 
lingered here and there locally in a moribund condition; 
but the Republican party was overwhelmingly strong 
throughout the country. Yet there were differences in 
polities which occasioned a division upon the tariff. The 
conviction- — ^ always strong — upon the part of the South- 
em people, devoted chiefly to agriculture, that the protec- 
tion of manufactures was adverse to tlieir iutcrests, be- 
came stronger than ever at this time,' and led to a more 
complete consolidation of the Southern vote. At the 
middle point of the period, in 1819 and 1820, for the first 

' It has been often statetl, sotnetimeB bj Southernera. that the attitude 
of tiie Btattismen of the Sonthem Scatea on the tariff qnoBtion was uhauged 
became it was realised that alaie Inbnr ooald not be profltnblj emplofed 
ia manufacture*. The claaaificadon of vote* given in prerioua chaptan 
■hovB that protectdon derived little Bupport from the South at any tune- 
Some of the most prominent Jeadera of the South did adrooate protectioo. 
Mr. Callioan vat the moat conapicaous peteonage id the group, but it Kcma 
to hsTe been on the grgnnd that New England would be proaperoni bf 
■pinniag the cotton, the raJeiDg uf which would enrich the SoQth. The; 
■hifted to llie other nde when it appeared that Great Britain waa a ma- 
lomei of VBitly greatei impoitaiioe than the Northern States. 
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time in the history of the coantry, the slavery questioo 
became an scute issue id politics and began to arouse the 
antagonism between the upholders of slave labor and the 
free laborers employed in manufacturing, which was to 
affect greatly, in after years, the political aspects of the 
tariff question. For the time being the attitude of com- 
munities and of statesmen was influenced to a small 
degree only by considerations other than the general well- 
being of the country and local self-interest. 

It was at this time that an active propaganda was be- 
gun by the advocates of a protective tariff. Societies for 
the promotion of American industry, the most important 
of which were in New York and Philadelphia, sprang up 
in many States, were in regular communication with one 
another, and adopted similar and simultaneous action in 
furtherance of the proteotlve system. The strength of 
the movement is illustrated in one way by the fact that 
the legislature of New York, in March, 1817, passed a 
resolution requiring the members to appear dressed in 
American manufactures.' In another way it ia shown by 
the success of the New York society in securing the 
adhesion of John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 
to its principles. The three ex-Presidents were elected 
members. Jefferson and Madison accepted the election 
by letter.^ Monroe, then President, accepted his election 
in person and attended a meeting at which his services to 
the cause of protection were recognized in an address." 

As for the other features of the situation they must be 
reconsti-ucted from extremely meagre materials. Indeed, 
there is some danger that isolated facts be taken errone- 
ously as characteristic of a general situation, and that 
the assertions of interested persons be relied upon too 
implicitly. An avoidance of these and other possible 
errors limits still further the material of history. Never- 

> NUei'i "Regbler," voL lii. p. 78. ■ Ibid. p. 413. 

« Ibid. p. 31L 
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theless there are many facta that may be stated with 
confidence, regarding the causes of the action of Congresa 
during Monroe's administration. We have seen that the 
impending expiration of the law imposing double duties, 
the redundant revenue under that law, and the perilous 
state of manufactures, induced if they did not compel 
Congress to adjust its fiscal and economical measures to 
a new situation, before it was known which features of 
that situation were to be ]>ermanent and which tempo- 
rary, which were to become more marked and which were 
gradually to be effaced. Consequently the tariff act of 
1816 was passed prematurely ; and was not only ineffect- 
ive for the purpose avowed when it was under discussion, 
but was not even a successful revenue measure. 

So long as the flood of foreign goods continued to flow 
into our ports the revenue from customs duties alone was 
more than suiBcient to meet the ordinary expenses of 
government, increased though they were by the extrava- 
gance which is an inseparable accompaniment of and se- 
quence to a state of war. Congress made the mistake of 
Boppoaing that the importations would continue to be large. 
Partly in order to excuse the duties which it feared might 
be regarded as excessive, it reduced the amount of the 
direct tax and discontinued some of the excise taxes. In 
1817' it swept away the entire internal revenue system 
and alKilished the direct tax altogether and left to the 
Treasury the customs duties as almost its sole reliance ; 
for the additions to the revenue from sales of publio 
lands and from miscellaneous sources was inconsiderable. 
When the market had become overstocked with foreigu 

• The propomlion to repeJ tJiB internal dntiffli fwled, in tli» "short 
■emion." 1!J]0-17, bj a nanov majoril;. It «u recommeDded by Pr«i- 
dent Monroe, in hU Bnt ■□nnBl menagu. Dec«mberi 1B17, and by tha 
Becretary of the Tteunry, Ur. Crawford. Bod an act in accordann with 
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com modi ties the revenue declined rapidly, tbo sum appli- 
cable to the extinction of the public debt was reduced, 
and the financial reverses of the government culminated 
in a deficit, in 1820 and 1821, which rendered necessary 
the negotiation of new loans — something liefore unknown 
in time of peace.* The introduction of rigid economy in 
expenditure and a recovery of the revenue restored a 
favorable balance in 1822. 

It will he remembered that there was a tendency in 
Congress, while the act of 1816 waa pending, to set off 
against each other the interests of the merchants and those 
of the manufacturers. The point was made that it was 
the foreign trade of the country that yielded the revenue 
for the support of government : that if the manufacturers 
were in distress the trials and hardships of the shipowners 
had been much greater and far more prolonged than 
theirs ; and that if encouragement were to be given to any 
interest the merchants needed and deserved it as much as 
any others, and they should surely not be subjected to 
fresh deprivations for the benefit of the " mushroom " 
manufactnrers. Although the pertinent reply was made 
to one head of the argument that the merchants paid no 
part of the import duties, but were allowed by the 
government to owe for the same until the consumer 

1 The foIloKUi); tabic ■bawi,for ths<reBr 18IG — parti j a ji^iir of war — 
id far the sevflti fullowing yean, tho ordinarj reTenne af the gwcmment 
■d tbe part of it derived from ODgtoniB. and the ordinarj' eiponditures, 
lelodiiiB intereit on the cnblin dubc : — 
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could pay them, yet the plea prevailed. The act inflicted 
no new disability upon American shipping. But no legis- 
lation which Congress could enact could give the mer- 
chants relief. One effect of the restoration of peace in 
Europe was to cut off all the privileges which had been 
enjoyed by neutral shipping. Embargo and non-inter- 
course involved a voluntary forfeiture of the privileges; 
they disappeared when the war began; they were not re- 
stored after tlie Treaty of (ihent, because the European 
wars also were ended, and there were no longer either 
belligerents or neutrals. The peace also restored com- 
pletely to British shipping the freedom of the seas, and 
led to the renewal of old and the imposition of new re- 
strictions upon trade with Great Britain and its colonies, 
save in British ships. An act of Congress in March, 
1815, consequent upon the treaty of peace, repealed the 
discriminating duty — always imposed before that time — 
of ten per cent, upon the ships and their cargoes of for- 
eign countries which should discontinue their own dis- 
criuiination against vessels of the United States. Under 
this law British ships became privileged to enter our ports 
from England and the colonies on equal terms with the 
home shipping. They did in faot have an advantage over 
the domestic vessels, for they could bring cargoes to the 
United States from England, carry American produce to 
the West Indies, and thence transport colonial merchan- 
dise to England. The last leg of the triangular voyage 
was forbidden to our ships. There is a certain conflict id 
the testimony regarding the condition of commerce at this 
time. Many memorials from merchants represent their 
situation as desjrerate. One such paper presented to 
Congress in January, 1817,' declares that the regulations 
adopted by foreign governments have " rendered our ves- 
sels of little value and thrown our seamen and the numer- 
ous classes of mechanics connected with navigation almost 
■ NUeiV " Reguter," toL m. p. 874. 
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ont of eiDpli^y." President Monroe, vhose first annual 
message was extremely optimistic throughout, said that 
" an extensive and profitable commerce has greatly aug- 
mented our revenue." Mr. Niles remarks ' that the mes- 
sage had been criticised for this statement as " not built 
on fact." He says that " it is very eertain that our con^ 
merce is not flourishing ; a very considerable part of oup 
legitimate trade is in the hands of foreigners ; many of 
our ships are laid up ; many are but partially employed, 
and the business of shipbuilding has almost ceased in 
many of our ports. But the President had regnrd to this 
commerce as * augmenting our revenue,' and in that re- 
spect it may be called extensive and prosperous." 

An example of the annoyances to which American mer- 
chants were subjected is to be found in the action of the 
Nova Scotia legislature, which levied a duty of four dol- 
lars a ton on all plaster of paris exix>rted from the colony 
to he landed at auy port of the United States north of 
Cape Cod, The act was expressly designed to destroy 
the trade of the New England coasters which had carried 
on a profitable traflSc in bringing cargoes of the article to 
their ports. Congress retaliated with an act forbidding 
the importation of plaster of paris into the Unittd States, 
thus cutting off altogether the trade of Nova Scdtia in it. 
The ships of Great Britain made the most of their 
newly acquired privilege of entering the ports of the 
United States on equal terms as regarded import duties 
and tonnage dues. Of 3297 arrivals at the ports of Boa- 
, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, 
■jn the year 1816, nearly one third — 1002 — were foreign, 
Kud almost exactly one fourth — 823 — were British.' la 
B1817 one third of the shipping entered at Boston wsa 
^Btitish.^ Prerious to the act of 1815 American vessels 
i enjoyed nearly a monopoly of the trade of which for- 
lers now took one third. 
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Agriculture in the United States during this period was 
prosperous in the South but depressed in the North, The 
exemption of the Southern Statea from the distress which 
prevailed almost universalij throughout the world was 
due to the constant foreign demand for cotton and tobacco. 
There was apprehension that new regions would be opened 
to the growth of cotton, thus causing injurious foreign 
competition; and that a renewal of the European wars 
would destroy the foreign market for the staple. 80 long 
as these two fears existed, some of the most prominent 
statesmen of the South were on the protectionist side 
of the tariff controversy, attracted thither by the home 
market argument. When the fears were allayed, the 
South became almost a unit against protection. In the 
North, in the period following the war of 1812, so many 
of the people were engaged in tilling the soil that there 
was a large surplus of foodstuffs beyond the consumptive 
capacity of the country. There was practically no market 
for it abroad. The law of Great Britain forbade the im- 
portation of wheat when the home price was less than ten 
shillings a bushel ; and that price was not readied. In 
fact the cessation of tlie Napoleonic wars, and the conse- 
quent discharge of the great armies that had been in the 
field, produced an unexampled surplus of labor, led to a 
much increased acreage of tilled land, and thus resulted 
in greatly enlarged crops. There was also a vast increase 
ef pauperism and distress. In none of the countries across 
the Atlantic was there a lack of food, but everywhere pre- 
vailed a terrible lack of the means to purchase it. Our 
breadstuffs were not needed nor desired ; and the farmers 
of the Northern States who depended in any degree upon 
a foreign market suffered extremely. 

The market for manufactured goods both at home and 
abroad was completely demoralized. Reference has been 
made already to the fact that when the long wars came 
to an end there was in England a large accumulation of 
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mercbaadise, a part of which came to this country and so 
inundated the market as to submerge and ruin most of 
our manufacturers. It was not to the United States alone 
that the goods were sent in quantities sufBcient not only 
to devastate the domestic markets but to bring disaster 
upon those who shipped them. Henry Brougham, after- 
ward Lord Brougham, in a speech in Parliament of which 
one passage has been much quoted in American tariff dis- 
cussion, described the wild speculation that was based on 
the manufactured goods in stock at the end of the war. 

After the cramped state in which the enemy's mea- 
sures and our own retaliation (as we termed it) liad kept 
our trade for some years, when the events of spring, 1814, 
suddenly opened the continent, a rage for exporting goods 
of every kind burst forth, only to be equalled (though not 
in extent) by some of the mercantile delusions connected 
with South American speculations. Everything that could 
be shipped was sent off ; all the capital that could be laid 
hold of was embarked. . . . Not only clerks and laborers 
but menial servants engaged the little sums which they had 
been laying up for a provision against old age and aick- 
ness ; persons went round tempting them to adventure in 
the trade to Holland, Germany, and the Baltic ; they risked 
their mite in the hope of boundless profit; it went with 
the millions of the more regular traders. The bubble soon 
burst. 

y 

Mr. Brougham expressed sympathy with the victims of 
the disaster, but in one quarter of the world he found 
consolation : — 

The peace with America has produced somewhat of a 
' similar effect, though I am very far from placing the vast 
exports which it occasioned upon the same footing with 
those to the European market the year before ; both 
because ultimately the Americans will pay, which the 
exhausted state of the continent renders very unlikely, 
and because it was well worth while to incur a loss upon 
the first exportation in order by the glut to stifle in the 
cradle those rising manufactures in the United States 
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which the war had forced into existeDce contraiy to the 
usual course o£ things.' 

It may be remarked parenthetically that if this frank 
avowal by a politician who undoubtedly put into words 
what was in the minds of many others had been spoken 
and published a year earlier than it was, it might have 
^suited in giving quite a different character to the tariff 
act of 181G. A treaty of peace after a foreign war sel- 
dom restores friendly feelings between the peoples who 
are parties to it. The Americans were surely not friendly 
to the English in 1816. The war juat closed had been 
undertaken to secure commercial independence. A dis- 
tinct declaration of a purpose to put the people of the 
United States in industrial subjection would have been 
warmly resented. Mr. Brougham's speech came too late 
to affect the tari£f legislation of Congress, but his words 
have often since done their duty in firing the protectionist 
heart. 

The people who bought were unquestionably as much 
responsible for the excessive importation of foreign goods 
88 were the merchants and speculators who shipped them. 
The merchandise came into a market accustomed to Eng- 
lish manufactui-es and barren of them, and now cheaper 
than ever both because of the lower duty and because of 
the abundance and the pressure to sell. There is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Brougham's statement of the 
losses of the exporters is uot exaggerated. The goods 
were sold by auction and frequently brought less than 
their^^fsl cost.^ It is no wonder that people took ad- 

\/S\lfa'»" Register," vol. ri. pp. 28.3, 284 [Dapember 28, 181G]. Tlw 
ftfithenttcity of thU puaa^ liu been queatiaued bj ins trado writers. 
NeTerthelesa the speech wsi made and tbo passage above qnoted i> eot^ 
reotly tranKTibed. Those who are onrions to B" '" original sonrcea nill 
find the posisf^ in " Parliaiueatacj Debstaa " [Hansard], tdI. Kiziii. pp. 
lOBS and 1009, proceedings of the Hoose of Commcnu on April 9, laiU. It 
may also be found in no. lit of the Edinbnifh "Review," far Jane, 1810, 
pp. 2m and 2&1. 

' See Nilea'a " Register," voL ^ p. 8a 
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vantage (rf so rare aa opportmiity to supply their wants. 
However patriotic tbej may have been, however strong 
their advocaicy of home manofactores, sentiment was not 
powerful enough to induce them to neglect the ehance to 
buy the foreign goods, most of them of better quality 
than the domestic prod act, and cheaper. 

A full statement has not even yet been made of the 
havoc wrought in the United States by the large importa- 
tions between 1816 and 1820. The auction system, which 
waa resorted to because there was no other way to dispose 
of the cargoes, deranged the business of the regular mei^ 
chants. It destroyed their trade and unsettled prices. 
Scores of memorials went to Congress praying for a r^Ur 
lation or a prohibition of sales by auction. Furtliermore 
the tariff, insufficient at the best to secure fair competi- 
tion to home manufacturers, was coustantlj and cunningly 
evaded, A systematic practice of undervaluation 
introduced, the ingenious details of which are exposed in 
a memorial to Congress by N^ew York merchants, in Febl 
ary, 1817. " It is tbe practice of the foreign merchant," 
they say, " to ship his goods to this country invoiced 
at very reduced prices to one of his agents here, who, 
having entered them, delivers them for sale to the hands 
of another agent who is furnished with tbe true invoice. 
The owner is beyond the reach of our laws. He who 
enters them affects to know nothing of them but tlirough 
tbe medium of the invoice he receives. lie who holds the 
true invoice has no agency in their entry. Thus they all 
elude the penalties of the law ; and the revenue, the mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer become the common victims 
of foreign frauds," ^ This scheme waa partially frustrated 
by the enactment of laws requiring the original invoices 
sworn to before the United States consid at the port of 
exportation to be submitted when the goods were entered 
at the custom houses, and creating the office of appraiser 
1 AmaiicaD Sute Fapen, " Finance," ToL lii p. COL 
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at the chief ports. But the evil of undervaluation li^ 
always existed in spite of all devices to put a atop to it. 
The substitution of speci6c for ad valorem duties waa fre- 
quently suggested as a remedy ; but the controversy as 
to the better method of levying duties baa oome down to 
Qur own time. 

Finally, the burden of the tariff imposed on imported 
goods was minimized by the credit granted on the duties, 
varying from three to twelve months. The importer was 
Dot obliged to pay the impost until he had had ample time 
to sell bis goods and collect bis bills. It may be remarked 
that the system of giving credit had existed from the 
beginning of the government ; and that it renders quite 
impossible the task of discovering the average rate of 
duty imposed, since the duties collected in any year do not 
represent the duties levied on the goods imported in that 
year. A determined effort was made, in 1820, to change 
the law and introduce the system of cash payment of du- 
ties. After a protracted debate the bill was rejected by 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 91 to 65. The 
Hystem of requiring the payment of duties before delivery 
of the imported goods was not introduced until 18-(2.' 

We turn now to the situation of American manufactures 
and manufacturers after the passage of the tariff act of 
1816. That it was a condition of general depression was 
universally asserted at the time, and has been admitted 
by nearly all writers who have studied the subject. But 
some details regarding the state of industry at the time 
not only are interesting in themselves, but reveal the faot 
that all the causes of depression have not even yet been 
mentioned. For example, we have not yet taken account 
of the financial condition of the manufacturers at the time 
when they were forced to encounter the strong competi- 
tion of foreign goods with their own. On this point Mr. 

' Tbe act oE March 2, 1833, provided for tHs payment of duties in oaah 
in 1342, and the Unff act of 1842 reSuacted tlia prarimoii. 
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Jodj^if Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in explaining to the House of Kepre- 
sentatives the tariff bill of 1824, which he had lately 
reported, said that in 1816 probahly nine tenths of the 
manufacturers were iu debt, and only getting slowly out 
of it by the weekly profits of their business.' The remark 
b a general one. If it was true, and there is no reason to 
doubt it, we have an excuse entirely sufficient for the fail- 
ure of some of them to adopt the improved and cheaper 
methods of manufacture then coming rapidly into use in 
England. American manufacturers have been reproached 
by writers of later times for not taking advantage of 
improvements already invented and employed in Great 
Britain. The opportunity to procure them came simul- 
taneously with the enormous inflow of foreign merchan- 
dise, but it was an opportunity to persons already bur- 
dened with debt to expend large sums of money.^ 

The iron industry was a sufferer beyond most others. 
That is probably a good explanation of the fact that 
between 1816 and 1824, the most sturdy and persistent 
protectionists were the members from New York, Kew 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, the three States most inter- 
ested in this manufacture. The consumption of raw iron 
was insignific4B4r^ compared with that in recent years. 
It was usually marketed in the form of bars, and the 
largest estimate of the amount needed for a year's supply 
of the United States prior to 1820, was 50,000 tons. 
During the war, all that was consumed was produced in 
the country. Mr. Simkins, of South Carolina, in the 
debate on the act passed in 1818 to increase the duty 
on iron and other articles, estimated the consumption at 

* " Annal* of Contfrem," Eighteenth Congren, first ■essioii, p. 1473. 

' It must bfl borne in mind Mho that British law tothnAt the exportation 
of maehiner;, uid this was b partial, although not a oomplete, eicnae for 
IIm Dwi-adaplioo of the imptoied prooeues. Tho probibiticm continued 
imtillSCO. 
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45,000 tons ; and said tliat in 1810, the liome productioa 
was 30,000 tons; in 1814, 40,000 tons; and in 1817, 
owing to the heavy importations, only 15,000 tons. It 
appears from the Treasury reports that the importation of 
bar iron in the years from 1816 to 1822 was as follows : — 



itioa I 

817. I 



In 1816 . . 


. . 12,293 


In 1820 . . 


. . 22,459 


1817 . . 


. . 21,160 


1821 . . 


. . 19,339 


1818 . . 


. . 17,620 


1822 . . 


. . 31,707 


1819 . . 


. . 18,311 







A consideration of all the circumstances surrounding 
tlie iron industry at this time would take us too far from 
our main purpose. Tbey have been examined in detail 
by several writers,' whose statements of fact seem to be 
well substantiated, however strongly one may dissent from 
their conclusious. It is no doubt true that a considerable 
part of the disadvantage under whit'h American iron- 
makers labored was due to their neglect to make use of 
the improved process and the coke fuel which imparted a 
prodigious stimulus to the English manufacture of the 
article. We may well remember, however, that at that 
time the distance apart of known iron deposits and coal 
measures, iu any region where the transportation to a 
market would not be equivalent to a prohibition upon the 
manufacture, rendered absurd the suggestion of employ- 
ing coke as a fuel ; and that the iron-makers of this coun- 
try produced on so small a scale and were financially in 
such straits that they were totally unable to command the 
means for procuring the expensive plant required for the 
new process. This is not put forward as an escuse for 
the imposition of higher protective duties on iron; for 
that is quite a different question. It does explain why 
the iron industry was at this time threatened with extinc- 
tion. The point has been discussed whether the attempt 
■ See, for example, TanwiK'a" Tariff Hatory," p. (JO, tt wg., aod Oro«Ye- 
nor'i " Does FroUctioa Protect ? " obap. xiii. 
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to Buatain the manufacture was not an injury rather than 
a benefit.' It maj well be true that the effect of the 
protective duty nas to postpone for a longer time than ' 
would otherwise have been the case the adoption of the 
improvements introduced in England. Yet this is not 
conclusive. Under a purely reveaue duty the industry 
would have become wholly extinct. There is nothing to 
prove that, without a protective duty to encourage it, 
capital could have been attracted to a manufacture that 
had once gone to ruin and that had passed wholly into the 
hands of rich and strong English ironmasters. On the 
contrary, all the experience of this country with reference 
to other industries is against the theory that iron-making 
would have revived of itself. 

The situation in the cotton manufacture bears a certain 
reRcmblance to that in the iron trade. The tariff of 1816 
was not protective so far as those establishments were 
concerned which had not the most efficient machinery. 
This is almost equivalent to saying that it was protective 
in relation to but one factory in the country. It is cot 
probable that Slater's machinery, in the mill at Pawtuohet, 
where the cotton manufacture was created, was nearly 
equal in efficiency to that ujwn which ft was patterned. 
It may fairly be assumed that the "water-frames" and 
other machines consti'ucted for later mills were far infe- 
rior to the English contemporary machines. Nevertheless, 
the manufacturers all lived and many of them prospered 
imtil the terrible deluge of excessive importation in 1816 
and 1816. Then they were overwhelmed. One estab- 
lishment not only survived but stood unshaken. This was 
the Boston Manufacturing Company, in whose mill at Wal- 
tham were not only as good and efficient machinery as 
that in any English mill, but also some devices invented 
by its bold and enterprising managers and employfSs which 
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e to be found nowhere else. With abundant capital 
and good management, and a quickly won reputation for 
honest, strong, and durable goods, the company had and 
retained a profitable market. Its managers bad urged 
the " iniuimum " clause which was put into the tariff act 
of 1816, The law imposed a duty of not less than 6^ 
cents a square yard on all cotton cloth, which was pro- 
hibitory of all goods that might be put in competition 
with the fabrics of the Waltham factory ; and the Boston 
Manufacturing Company, instead of joining with other 
corporations in asking for more duty, regarded the pro- 
tection which it received as sufficient. It paid an annual 
dividend of 17 per cent, in 1817; 12| percent, in each 
of the years 1818 and 1819 ; 15 per cent, in 1820 ; 20 per 
cent, in 1821 ; 27J per cent, in 1822 ; and 25 per cent, in 
each of the two following years. Although most of the 
other cotton manufacturers had a great struggle, and 
although many of them passed through bankruptcy, yet 
gradually, by the adoption of the power loom and other 
mechanical improvements in their mills, they reeoveretl 
somewhat. Indeed, the minimum clause of the act of 
1816 imposed a duty of nearly or quite eighty per cent, 
on coarse goods, 'and that would have been quite prohibi- 
tory had not the foreign manufacturers and the importers 
discovered that by mixing some ten per cent, of linen with 
cotton they could introduce the product as linen goods at 
a duty of fifteen per cent.^ 

The woollen industry was still rather an embryo than 
an infant. There were many men in various parts of the 
country who were endeavoring to give it existence, hut 
their operations were for the most part on a small scale. 

I The law impowd bj the miDimum clause what wag cqniTatpnt to a 
■pcciito duty on " cottoD cloths, or clollis <i! which collun 'a tJie material of 
chief Taliie." The aflt vaa interpreted as though il bad Tead the aattnal 
of tit highest price. Linen wsi more costl; than cottoa, per pound, aiul 
therefore the mixed gvodi were charged with that duty only which wMlU 
baTC been imposed od lioeii olotb. 
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Their necessities weie probably greater than tbose of the 
cotton manufacturers, and from the representations made 
by them in numerous memorials addressed to Congress 
we may gather that they suffered grievously during the 
first years after the war. For a few years, after 1820, 
there were fewer complaints. The factory system was 
introduced, the employment of improved machinery took 
place on an extended scale, and by these and other means 
the industry was enabled to establish itself more fully 
than ever before, and ta enjoy for a season a moderate 
degree of prosperity. 

The foregoing general survey of the material condition 
of the country at the time of the passage of the act of 
1816, and immediately afterward, will enable us to see in 
their true relations the events which coutrolled the action 
of Congress on the subject of the tariff during the years 
that followed. The first movement was made in 1818. 
Two features of ttie~tarif[of-4SM seeme7r,~T)y general 
agreement, to have been mistakes, namely, the limitation 
of the twenty-five per cent, duty on cottons and woollens 
to three years, and the low rate of duty imposed on forged 
bar iron and other forms of iron. The subject of amend- 
ing the tariff law was referred to the Committee of IVays 
and Means early in the first session of the Fifteenth Con- 
gress, and a aeries of bills was reported. The discussion 
upon them did not begin in the House of Representatives 
until April 13, 1818, one week before the close of the 
session. The first bill was one " to increase the duties on 
imported iron in bars and bolta, iron in pigs, castings, 
nails, and alum, and to disallow the drawback of duties 
on the reexportation of gunpowder." This bill, together 
with one " to increase the duties on certain manufactured 
articles," was ordered to a third reading on April 14. 
Both bills were passed on the 15th. On the same day the 
bill to continue the twenty-five per cent, duty on cottons 
and woollens until the 30th of June, 182C, was ordered to 
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a third reading ; and it was passed on tLe 16th. All tliree 
of the bills were passed promptly by the Senate, with but 
one important amendment which will presently be men- 
tioned ; and they were all approved on the 20tli of April, 
the day on which the session closed. 

The bill " to increase the duty on certain manufactured 
articles " was discussed during a small part of one day's 
sitting only, and the yeas and nays were not called upon 
it at any stage of its progress. It raised the duties upon 
copper manufactures, cut glass, Russia sheetings, and a 
fewjjther articles. The proposition to continue the twenty- 
fire per cent, duty on cottons and woollens was the occa- 
sion of a short but spirited debate, which was not reported. 
A motion to limit the prolongation of time to two years 
was defeated, 81 to 108 ; and the bill was ordered to a 
third reading, 106 to 34. It was passed without a divi- 

A brief report Is given of the debate on the other bill 
of the series, that to increase the duty on iron in bars, 
etc.^ It is necessary to take special notice of this bill, 
inasmuch as it is closely connected with the history of the 
iron manufacture in this country. The act of 1816 for 
the first time made a discrimination between " iron in bars 
and bolts when manufactured by rolling," and that which 



' Taussig «sy» ("Tariff HiBtory," p. 61, note) that "there in Qothing 
in tlie congresaioiuJ debates on tha nets of iBlS to show what mutiTra 
cansed them to be passed." In fact, tlie motive of prutectiua and that 
DUlj u to be diBOOTered in the remarks of every speaker who is reported. 
" Mr. Sergeant spoke ... of the expediency of extending additional pro- 
tection to the manufacturM (tic) intereslsd in this bill." Mr, Smith, of 
North Csrolina, who opposed the bill, made an anti-protection speech, in 
the oourse of whiah he said, " I think it Dot the trae polic; nor the tme 
economy of this conntrj to force " manufactores " by bounties and by pto- 
t«ctiiig duties. ... IE you coimxieaoe this systeio ull classes nill have on 
equal right to your protection." And Mr. Simkins, of South Carolina, 
baited hia support of t!ie bill, in a lung speech, wholly upon the neceseity at 
protection. Surely, too, the title of one of the bills reTeala ita sole pni- 
pose to be the proCeotioa of certain manafaotnrea. 
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was not so manufactured. A high duty of $1.50 per liun- 
dredweigbt was laid on rolled iron, and only 45 cents per 
hundredweight od the hammered, or forged, bars. The 
discrimination seems to have been made by general con- 
sent : and when the act of 1818, which perpetuated it, was 
under consideration, it was justified by those who opposed 
the bill as well as by those who favored it. Although the 
duty on rolled iron was almost prohibitory, no one pro- 
posed to lessen it. The reason for imposing it was be- 
cause the rolled iron was so inferior to the hammered bars 
in quality and ao much lower in price that American me- 
chanics would be tempted to use it and thus bring the 
manufactures of the country into disrepute. The inten- 
tion of the iron-makers was to keep the rolled iron out of 
the United States altogether, both for the reason just given 
and because they did not manufacture bars by rolling. It 
will be remembered ' that they failed in their attempt to 
secure from Congress a higher rate of duty than was re- 
commended by the committee, in 1816, but that the rate 
was cut down to 45 cents per hundredweight. The bill to 
increase the duty as reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in 1818, and as passed by the House, fixed 
the duty at one dollar. The rate was cut down by the 
Senate to 75 cents. The vote on the amendment was 19 
to 15 ; the majority was made up for the most part of 
Southern senators. The discriminating duty was undoubt- 
edly first laid for the purpose already mentioned ; but in 
after years it became a highly effective auxiliary to the 
general system of protection to the iron manufacture. It 
is impossible to determine whether It had any influence in 
retarding the adoption of improved methods of manufacture 
in this country, although some writers have determined 
that it did so. The real obstacles to mechanical improve- 
ment and cheaper production were the matter of trans- 
portation, and the poverty of the domestic iron-makers. 
> See pages 147, UO. 
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The exclasion of rolled bars neither brought American 
iron ore and coal nearer together, nor made those engaged 
in the iron industry poorer or less enterprising. If the 
duties imposed had given a monopoly, or even a virtual 
control, of the home market to American producers, it 
might be contended that the effect ot those duties was to 
enable them to continue in the old ways, and to remove 
^at stimulus to improvement which competition gives. 
Since, in spite of the duties, the American iron-makers 
did encounter severe competition in the shape of large im- 
portations of hammered bars, it is clear that the ease in 
favor of the theory that the duties made them indifferent 
and nnenterpriaing requires something more than abstract 
reasoning to support it. 

The movement in favor of more general and thorough 
protection to manufactures gathered strength after 1818, 
— not in consequence of the acts passed by Congress in 
that year, — and at the same time a popular agitation 
began in opposition to an increase of duties. In Congress, 
in the newspapers, and in private discussion, the &ri£F W 
came a leading topic and a prominent political isaiTg; On 
the day of the adjournment of Congress, April '20, 1818, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was directed, by a resolution 
of the House of Representatives, to report what further 
improvement miglit be made in the tariff by changing ad 
valorem to specific duties. Mr. Crawford submitte^~along 
list of proposed changes ot tliis sort in February, 1819.* 
We may infer what degree of protection was in the minds 
of some of the members from the passage, at tlie session 
of 1818-19, of a resolution calling on tlie Secretary for 
a report upon tha effect on the revenue of a total pro- 
hibition of the importation of cotton and woollen goods, 
and how a deficiency so created might bo made good.* 

' AmsHcan State Papen, "Finance," vol. iii, p. 415. 
* Ibid. p. 45ft. Secretary Crawford's reply Ja not greatly impoTtant; 
but it ooQtaius a Btal«meDt that tbc duties paid on good* cbarged with 
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!nte manifestatioo of interest in the question on the part 
of the general public took the form of memoriala and 
remonstrances to Congress, a great many of which are 
embalmed in the huge volumes of the " American State 
Papers, Finance." The breath of life long ago departed 
from them, " long-winded '" as they were. They were the 
productions of numerous local essayists who put in form 
the familiar arguments for and against the system of pro- 
tection. In one case the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Protection of American Industry took up, poiut by point, 
the arguments advanced in a remonstrance of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Society of Petersburg, and answered 
them sometimes in a logical, sometimes in a satirical tone. 
Thus Congress had the reasons for and against the pro- 
tective system ready to its hand. 

It is well to take notice what were the arguments pre- 
sented in these numerous remonstrances and memorials, 
in order to see liow far the discussion had proceeded ; also 
to observe the geographical origin and locale of the two 
movements. On the side of the protectionists there was 
little fresh material. The advantage of retaining the home 
market ; the general distress which affected all industries, 
particularly that nf manufacturing, to which the other evils 
were ascribed ; the importance of in dustria l independence, 
and the menace of British machination against it : the soli- 
darity of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, — all 
these were familiar arguments, which reappeared with 
modified phraseology in most of the petitions. The re- 
monstrants rested their case largely upon the point, always 

tweoty-fiTS pet cent, ad valorem, of which cottooi nnd waollena wen 
"almmt lio eicluuvo articlei," amonnted to »n,813,2T7 in 1815; to 
«ll,0t3,142 in 18111: to U,U07,M)3 in 1S17; and to $6,75.'!.OUS in 1818. 
It U to be preaiimed that calendar yean are meant, tor the dutiei reported 
in 1S13 are more thnn twioe ai much as the total K<renaa from oaatomi, aa 
aUted in the Treasury annual reports. (See p. 163.) Taking the foui 
jean together, the rerenne from cottons nnd wooUena waa at laaat iaiVjy 
par esDl. ol the lotsl receipt* from cuatoma. /Y 
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the ttroTigeat weapon in the anti-protection armoiy, that 
protective dnties were a tax upon the consumers, levied 
for the benefit of a particular class, and especially borden- 
Bome upon agriculture ; but they aliio dwelt at great length 
upon the effect of high duties in promoting smuggling. 
The remon8tranc«s of this clasa came chiefly from-socie- 
ties in Virginia, South Carolina, and other Southern States. 
There were also remonstrances from Boston, Salem, and 
I'hiladelphia, which were based npon the injury to com- 
merce alleged to be the effect of protection to manufac- 
tures. The most interesting fact to be deduced from all 
these now unrea^lable papers is that in not one of them, 
on either side, prior to 1S21, waa the constitutionality of 
protection attacked ; nor once defended, ss thougb the 
paint had been raised. It was, nevertheless, daring the 
r decade from 1820 to 11^30, to be the question most debated 
J with reference to tariff policy. ^^ 

The first session of the Sixteenth Congress, which be. 
gan in Deoeml>er, 1819, witnessed a momentous develop- 
ment of the tariff controversy, although it was productive 
of no legislation on the subject. A new House of Repre- 
sentatives, strongly favorable to protection, assemljled, and 
Henry Clay was again elected Speaker. A significant 
indication of the purpose of the House was the creation of 
-^^ uparate committees on Commerce and on Manufactures ; 
both subjects had previously been given to a single com- 
mittee. The question of dividing the committee was vir- 
tually a test of the opinion of the House on the question 
of protection. Mr. Clay made up the Committee on Manu- 
factures exclusively from the friends of protection. Teti- 
tions and remonstrances for and against an increase of 
duties poured in upon Congress, and the most of them 
were referred to the Committee on Manufactureji, The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report, indicated 
a deficit of more than a million dollars in the accounts of 
the current year, and foreshadowed one of five millions in 
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1820, unless rigid economy were introduced in the national 
expenditures. The Committee of Ways and Means did not 
venture to grapple with the question, but made a report 
condemning a resort to internal taxes, and recommend ingy' 
a loan to cover the impending deiiciency. 

In these circumstances the Committee on Manufactures, 
which had already reported bills to lay a duty on sales by 
auction, and to require the payment of duties on imports 
in cash after a spocified date, brought into the House a ^ 
hill providing for a complete revision of the tariff. A 
general increase in the scale of duties was proposed. AU 
the ad valorem duties at 7^ per cent, were to he increased 
to 12j per cent. ; the second class, at 15 per cent., to 20 
per cent. ; the third claims, at 20 per cent., to 25 per cent. ; 
cottons and woollens were to be iucreased from 25 to 33 
per cent. ; ready-made clothing, hats, caps, and bonnets, 
from 30 to 40 per cent. ; forged iron bars, from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per hundredweight; hemp, from $1.50 to *2.50 
per hundredweight ; and almost all other articles were to 
be charged duties increased by from twenty to one hundred 
per cent. The purpose of the bill was frankly stated to be 
additioual revenue by means of higher duties on sugar, 
molasses, coffee, and salt ; and protection by means of the 
heroic increase of the rates on manufactured articles. 

The bill came before the Committee of the Whole for 
consideration on the 21at of April. The early part of 
the session had been fully occupied with the portentous 
subject of the admission of Missouri, which brought on 
the first serious and rancorous debate on the question of 
slavery. There was a preliminary skirmish or two upon , 
the tariff bill before the actual debate began. Mr. Liver- \ 
more, of New Hampshire, moved, on April 14, to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole from the consideration of the 
subject, in order that the bill might be indefinitely post- 
poned ; and Mr. Lowndes moved a resolution calling on 
the Committee on Manufactures for the facts and figures 
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employed in drafting the bill. Both motions were defeated. 
It is evident, from what took place afterward, although it 
is not specifically reported, that Mr. Lowndes intimated 
that the iuformation on which the bill had been drafted 
was derived from interested manufacturers. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvaiiia, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, opened the debate in favor of 
the bill, reported by himself, in one of the weightiest 
speeches on the subject of the tariff ever delivered in Con- 
gress.^ Mr. Baldwin began by declaring that the accusa- 
tion was not true that the committee had been acting as 
a private committee on the petitions of manufacturers. 
These petitions had not even been examined to ascertain if 
the manufacturers were making or losing money, " Their 
interest has not been a leading motive in our minds ; it 
was of little importance ; and if this bill, either in its gen- 
eral principles or in its details, cannot be supported on 
national principles, we are willing that it should fatl^aml 
that its fate shall be ours." The committee felt that tbe 
country could not be flourishing or independent unless it 
could supply from its own resources its food, its clothing, 
and the means of defence, and that the system which bad 
entailed upon us dependence must be radically changed. 
Mr. Baldwin next entered into an explanation of tbe course 
of the committee in reporting a general tariff bill. The first 
intention had been to present a measure affecting manufac- 
tures only, but the virtual abdication of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which proposed a loan to effect a 
balance in the Treasury, impelled the committee to join 
the purpose of revenue to that of protection. 

Entering upon the general question, Mr. Baldwin as- 
serted that the existing revenue system had failed, and 
that from the operation of plain and natural causes. " The 
nation vrhich relies for the means of paying its expenses 

> It i« printed in full, " Aimals of CoDgress," Siiteenlh Cougren, Gnt 

MMion, p. leie. 
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solely on imposts, must encourage the importatioo aud not 
the manufacture of its articles of consumption. ^A'liilat 
this is its policy, its internal industry must be confined to 
articles of export to pay for foreign fabrics which are 
imported. With importations revenue must diminish ; ' 
and this has been the reason why all attempta to promote 
our own manufactures have hitherto failed. Now the sys- 
tem must be changed ; you must either make perpetual 
loans or open new sources of revenue by giving a ncwlufn 
to the labor of the nation." Later on in his speech he ~1 
developed his plan, which was to levy internal taxes and 
excises on the manufactured goods protected by the im- 
post, the rates of course to he so arranged as to aSord 
protection still. 

Mr. Baldwin next proceeded to explain the bill in de- 
tail. Taking first in order the three classes of ad va- 
lorem duties, he made the point that they were not higher 
than the war duties of 1812-15, and that if those duties 
had been retained in 1816 "you would not have been 
assailed by general cries of distress from all parts of the 
' nation ; we should have enjoyed not a iioniiual but a real 
independence ; our resources would not have been sent 
abroad to protect and reward the industry of others, to 
the ruin of our own merchants, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers. But it was thought proper to reduce the duties, and 
the fear of smuggling, it seems, is assigned as the reason." 
The speaker here entered a general denial that there had 
ever been an appreciable amount of smuggling, and as- 
serted that there was no difficulty in preventing it. He 
devoted great and careful attention to the proposed in- 
crease of the duties on cottons and woollens to thirty- 
three per cent. Aside from the usual justificatioo of the 
protective system, he made much of the fact that Great 
Britain had recently imposed a duty of sixpence sterling 
a pound on wool, and of six per cent, on cotton, both arti- 
> Tli»t i>, when importBtio&i diminub, teveuac mlao will dimiiiish. 
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clea of export from tMs country ; and that it excluded 
. foreign wheat altogether, " Let those who complain so 
much that this agricultural interest will suffer by this bill 
reflect on these facts. Let the farmer decide whether it 
is most for his interest to purchase his clothing from the 
foreign manufacturer, who will purchase neither his wool 
nor his provisions, or the domestic one who will give him 
a market for both." Mr. Baldwin reminded the House 
that domestic cottons were now made cheaper than they 
were ever imported. The domestic competition would 
have this effect on every article, — a fact for the consid- 
eration of those who thought protection merely taxing the 
many for the benefit of a few. 

It is not important to go into the reasons given for the 
proposed increase of duty on hemp, glass, and iron, fur- 
ther than to say that protection pure and simple was at 
the bottom of them all. Hemp was the article in which 
Mr. Speaker Clay was chiefly interested, as a representa- 
tive of Kentucky, although his support of the protective 
policy generally was eonsbtent and thoroughgoing. Of 
glass and iron, Mr. Baldwin, who resided in Fittsbnrg, 
said that one was "infinitely interesting to the district, 
the other to the State I represent," He concluded his 
review of the bill by explaining the proposed molasses 
and salt duties, levied for purposes of revenue. He then 
Bammed up in strong and terse language the arguments 
in favor of the bill. This brief summary of his e])eech 
gives no adequate idea of its comprehensiveness and 
power and dignity, Even in that part where he em- 
ployed the hostile legislation of Great Britain as an argu- 
ment for the passage of the bill, his tone was moderate 
and his language as calm as Hamilton himself would have 
used for the same purpose. 

Immediately after Mr. Baldwin had concluded his 
speech, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, rose and offered a hos- 
tile amendment, Mr, Clay, who always made a practice 
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of puticipatiDg freely in tbe debates vben the Home was 
in Committee of tbe Wbole, interposed witb a few signifi- 
cant remarks. He said it became tbe friends of tbe maau- 
factoring system not to lend tbemselves with too much 
facility to alterations proposed to the bilL The commit- 
tee bad, witb a patience and indastry nerer surpassed in 
this House, prepared and reported a general system. If 
tbe friends of the general features of it listened to every 
application which should be made to change this or that 
particular item, tbe effect woold be that they would lose 
the whole. The hint was taken, and the friends of the 
bill voted down nineteen amendments offered by opptv 
uenta of the measure. One or two additional protective 
clauses were accepted. In one case only was tbe Commit- 
tee on Manufactures defeated. Tbe duty on books was 
reduced from 25 to 20 per cent., by a vote of 69 to 53. 

When the consideration of the bill by sections had been 
completed, Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, made the motion nsnal 
at that time when the purpose was rejection of the bill, 
namely, to strike out tbe first section. Upon this motion 
he based a long " set speech." The pending bill bad 
been asserted to be a mere experiment. And what was 
the character of that experiment? One which was to 
give a new direction to the capital and labor of the coun- 
try. This and this only was the object of the clamor 
raised in support of what was called national industry. 
He denied that the manufacturers were entitled to aid. 
All classes labored under serious embarrassments, the 
result of the peace in Europe. Mr. Tyler went into an 
elaborate argument to show that the pending bill would 
not secure the permanent interests of the manufacturers. 
The first efEect of the bill would be to add to the profits 
of manufacturers ; and they would enjoy prosperity while 
other classes would labor under severe pecuniary embar- 
rassments. Then fresh capital would be attracted to these 
enterprises, competition would ensue, and prices would 
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sink to their old level. Moreover, since there would esiat 
an inequality in the prolits of the various manufacturing 
industries, there would be a comjietitiou between them for 
labor, with the result of an advance in wages. They 
will thus be forced to advance their pricea. " While the- 
wages of labor are continually advancing, they Will find 
their profits constantly diminishing, and their resort" to 
high prices will resemble the desperate effort of the gam- 
bler whose hopes ai-e all staked on the last throw of the 
dice. In vain. The foreign competitor again enters the 
marlcet and our ears will again be deafened with cries for 
relief." Mr. Tyler found an example of this sequence of 
events in the history of the duty on bar iron. He traced 
the supposed need of further protection of that manufac- 
ture to the competition of the iron-maker with the farmer 
and merchant for labor. 

He foresaw another consequence of the proposed policy. 
The result of encouraging manufactures, following the 
increase of investment of capital in such industries, would 
be an excess of production beyond the capacity of the 
country to consume. By that time the manufacturing 
interest would no longer appear before Congress in a tone 
of supplication, but in one of dictation. Congress would 
be told that it was responsible for the unfortunate invest- 
ments, and that ruin awaited them unless they had further 
protection. *' What then could you do ? You would 
have to encourage exportation by bounties," Mr. Tyler 
then entered into a discussion of the evil effects of a sys- 
tem of bounties. Having arrived at "the laud&-end" of 
the system, he saw disaster to the farmer, a reduction 
of the value of land, a diminution of the value of the 
farmer's capital, and a portion of the soil thrown out of 
cultivation. 

The speaker admitted that agriculture was even then 
depressed, but no one could foretell how long the ex- 
bting etate of things was to continue. New causes of 
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dispute might arise among the nations of Europe. There 
was even then a speck on the horizon which might the 
next'monient Gwell into a cloud, dark and portentous. 
But in any event foreign nations wouhl not tiiy of \a 
unles3 we bought of them. " You would then, by this' 
cruel system, liare diminished the value of the land, tfifi" 
capital of the farmer, and have shut liim out almost en- 
tirely from all foreign markets." Mr. Tyler rejected the 
Eome-inarltet idea, wLichTe did not understand exactly 
as its advocates understood it. " WoiUd you add." he 
asked, " by this bill, to the number of consumers ? " Men 
must be fed in any event. You do not increase the num- 
ber of purchasers by diverting men from one kind of 
labor to another. Furthermore the jwlicy of the bill, 
while injuring the farmer and holding out only a futile 
hope of a home market, burdens the people with a heavy 
weight of taxation. 

Mr. Tyler, now taking a broader view of the subject, 
asked if the country had reason to be dissatisfied with its 
condition, or its past. '^ A wilderness had been reclaimed. 
. . . Our march has been most rapid, but are we not still 
in our infancy ? Does there exist any necessity for us to 
resort to artificial means to hasten our growth ? . . . Can 
we hope or could we wish to advance more rapidly in the 
road of national wealth than we have done? Our popu- 
lation doubles in every twenty-five years, and our re- 
sources keep a proper pace with our population. ... It 
would be unreasonable to expect that we should always 
exxwrience sunshine. I tell the gentleman, then, that we 
want no change, and least of all the change that he would 
give us." Mr. Tyler said that he was near pronouncing 
impious the theory that we must become independent of 
foreign nations, " a theory which aims to subvert the oi^ 
dinances of Heaven itself," Man is dependent on man 
and nation on nation. Differences of climate make them 
dependent on one another. Yet Congress was asked to 
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proceed od the principle that it was correct to manufacture 
articles which might be obtained on much better terms 
from abroad. If every nation were to adopt this iciea, 
eagh, instead- of drawing from a common stock, would 
have to rely alone on its own capacity. Those arts which 
improve and embellish life would gradually decay, and 
the world would relapse into anotlier state of vandalism. 
Mr. Tyler did not, however, believe that this would be 
the case. The intercourse with foreign nations would be 
carried on to a certain extent. 

Considering the relative independence of agricultural 
and manufacturing nations, Mr. Tyler declared emphati- 
cally that the agricultural country had the decided ad- 
vantage. " A manufacturing nation," he said, " is in 
every sense dependent on others. Look to England ! Cut 
ofE from the markets of the world, and misery and ruin 
await her. Threaten to close your ports against her, and 
she becomes forthwith alarmed. Close them, and a great 
portion of her population are thrown out of employment 
and reduced to beggary. How is it with an agricultural 
nation? Other nations are in a great measure dependent 
on it for food. They may dispense with your silks and 
gewgaws, but bread they must have. And when its for- 
eign trade is destroyed, that very circumstance operates 
beneficially to the poorer classes, for they are then enabled 
to obtain the necessaries of life in greater abundance, on 
much cheaper and much better terms. This imaginary 
good, then, cannot be obtained without warring with the 
fiat of Omnipotence itself, and if obtained would be pro- 
ductive of crying evils." 

After speeches by Mr. Storrs, of New York, and Mr. 
Gross, of Pennsylvania, in favor of the bill, the hostile 
motion of Mr. Tyler was rejected, by a majority of 25. 
The bill to abolish the credit system in the payment of 
duties was immediately taken up ; and several members 
discussed the tariff generally rather than the proposition 
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immediately before the Committee of the Whole. Mr. 
Whitman, of Maasacbusetts (District of Maine), opposed 
an increase of duties and the protection of manufactitreB. 
lie maintained that great manufacturing establishiueuts 
were not desirable in this country. They would have an 
influence over the people that is to be dreaded. Such es- 
tablisbmenti) have but one interest — adverse to commerce 
and oppressive to agriculture. Their owners can and will 
unite to accomplish any favorite purpose. Members bad 
had one specimen of what they could do, even in their 
infancy. " An association in Philadelphia, calling itself a 
Society for the Promotion of National Industry, has its 
branches in every part of the Union, with which it corre- 
sponds, and which it directs and instigates and sets in 
motion by the means of pamphlets and newspaper essays. 
Its infLimmatory and unfounded statements have pervaded 
every part of the Union. Each member of the present 
Congress has been favored with enough to make two large 
volumes. And these have for a moment deluded the peo- 
ple and made them believe it is wise to annihilate com- ,—- 
merce in order to build up great manufactories. ' If they ^~ C. 
can do this in the gristle, what will they do in the bone ? ' 
The more you grant the more they will require. Avarice 
is never satisfied." Nevertheless, Mr. Whitman protested 
that be was " a friend to the reasonable and healthful 
growth of manufactures," not to " the bloated growth which 
tends to apoplexy." If they should have a premature 
growth, the wind would change and they would be over- 
whelmed in ruin. 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, also made a long speech in 
opposition to the bill. For the most part he trod on famil- 
iar ground ; but one passage illustrates a position not 
uncommonly taken at the time by those who placed their 
opposition to manufactures largely upon their preference 
for agriculture. " The objection of greatest force to an ..^ 

extended manufacturing system," he said, " related to the \ 
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character of the population it had a tendency to form. 
What kind of population was it ? A population diatorted 
and decrepit aa respects both bodily and mental endow- 
ments, equally marked by imbecility and abasement. How 
unlike our ancestors achieving the Revolution! . . . 
In large manufacturing establishments the worst evils, 
physical and moral, found their source or refuge. It waa 
in such nurseries that pestilence was most accustomed to 
take its birth and collect its venom. . . . Among civ- 
ilized nations the heated and surcharged atmosphere of 
extensive manufacturing establishments was found to pre- 
sent the situation most unfavorable to moral sanity." Yet 
such a population was not to be excluded from political 
rights ; and the speaker went on to draw a hideous picture 
of the manifold evils to result from the policy proposed. 

Mr. Clay replied in a comprehensive speech, Bummanz. 
ing in an admirable manner the arguments in favor of the 
bill, presenting the well-known reasons of the protection- 
ists in a charmingly familiar and yet forcible maimer. One 
passage only of his speech need be quoted. Referring to 
the remarks of Mr. Whitman, of Massachusetts, he said : 
" The honorable gentleman professes to be a friend to 
manufacturers ! And yet he has found an insurmoim table 
constitutional impediment ' to their encouragement, of 
which, as no other gentleman has relied upon it, I shall 
leave him in the undisturbed possession." 

The debate was a long one, but most of the speeches 
require no notice. Mr. Lowndes delivered the last and 

' Mr. Whitman wenth&nllf aa tar us Mr. Ciny TepreumWd liim aa ^in^. 
H» aouatiCntional point irna jnggestive only. " What originated the gOT- 
ernmeat of the UniCed Scatea ? Was it constitatsd vith a view to muiufus 
tnraa? ti Ihen any speeifio delegation of pover in our consUtutdon for 
tlua object ? Have ve even any direct control OTSr loanufnctnriDg estsb- 
liahmenta ? . . . Hitherto we conducted the seTaira of this nation vidi 
•ome view to the original deai|^ of this goiernment. We hare been oon- 
tent ginerally to do that which we were diidactly and explicitly anthoriied 
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weightiest speech in opposition, as Mr. Clay had done in 
favor of the bill. He admitted the usefulness of manu- 
factures; and did not deny the right and duty of the 
government to encourage them — that point he declined 
to discuss. But he maintained that since the labor and 
capital of the country were limited, although it were ad- 
mitted that it was our interest to manufacture articles 
which we could procure at cheaper rates abroad, it must 
be still more our interest to manufacture such as prove , 
themselves adapted to our circumstances by being able to 
bear foreign competition. In directing the largest amount 
of capital and labor into branches which require the most 
encouragement, we really divert them from those into 
which they would flow with the most advantage. In 
encour^ing one branch of industry we necessarily discour- 
age another. Mr. Lowndes cited the iron trade as a proof 
of this assertion ; the profits of it had been greater when 
the capital and population were small and foreign compe- 
tition unrestricted than when all the circumstances were 
changed in our favor. He made an elaborate examination 
of the home-market argument, which he rejected alto- 
gether. He held that whatever might be the domestic 
demand for our grain, the supply would exceed it ; and if 
there were an exportation, however small the quantity, 
the price of that small amount must determine that of 
the whole. Accordingly, gentlemen might lay duties or 
withdraw them from cotton, wheat, and tobacco, and they 
would change nothing but the words on tlie statute-book. 
He also considered the argument drawn from the balance 
of trade, and rejected that also. In conclusion, he entered 
into an analysis of the duties imposed by European coun- ■ 
tries, to support a statement that the scale of encourage- 
ment of American manufactures was the highest in the 
world. 

The foregoing summary of the debate upon the bill is 
necessarily inadequate. The speeches cover fully seventy- 
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five pages of the "Annals of Congress," and the report given 
in Uiat work is itself a condensatioii of the speeches de- 
livered. The purpose has been to give the spirit of the 
debate, to set forth the most striking of the arguments, 
and, so far as was possible without occupying too much 
space, in the words of the members. It must be said that, 
on the whole, the intellectual quality of the speeches 
against the bill was superior to that of those in its favor. 
There were some pueribties in the arguments of Mr. Tyler 
and others in op]>osition, and there was power in the 
speeches of Mr, Clay and Mr. Baldwin. But whereas Mr, 
Barbour, of Virginia, Mr. Lowndes, and one or two oth- 
ers grappled boldly with all the arguments of the friends 
of the bill, some of their own points were wholly unan- 
swered. It is worth while in this connection to draw 
attention once more to the fact that the point of the 
unconstitutionality of a duty levied solely for the purpose 
of protecting the home manufacture of an article, has not 
yet been formally raised. It was suggested, but not in 
the form it took idtimately ; and Mr. Lowndes, who was 
the wisest member of the House opposed to the bill, did 
not repeat it, even after Mr. Clay's contemptuous refer- 
ence to it and refusal to reply to it. 

The bill came to a vote in the House on the 28th of 
April. Motions to postpone the measure until the next 
session, and to amend, were defeated, save that an amend- 
ment reducing the salt duty to twenty cents a bushel was 
carried by 93 votes to 71 ; and the bill was ordered to a 
third reading, 90 ayes, 69 noes. There was further de- 
bate, and another attempt was made to defeat the bill 
by recommitting it; but it was passed by a vote of 91 
ayes against 78 noes ; 14 members being absent. By 
combining the two votes we have an expression of the 
views of all but nine members, and the result iB,_9^a 
favor of the bill, 83 opposed to it. New England was 
closely divided, 19 in favor, 18 opposed, and 4 absent. 
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New York, New Jersey, Pennsytrania, and Delaware gave 
65 affirmative votes, and but 1 in the negative ; and 1 
member was absent. The South gave 8 affirmative votes, 
and 63 negative votes; 4 members were absent. Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinoia gave 8 votes, all in favor of the i 

biU. 

It may be remembered that the plan of the Committee 
on Manufactures comprised three measures, — a bill to 
recjuire the cash payment of duties, and one laying a 
lieavy tax on auction sales,' besides the general tariff bill. 
All three measures suffered wreck. The cash payments 
bill was rejected by the House, 91 to 55. The auction 
sales bill was first defeated, then reconsidered, amended 
by fixing a duty of five per cent, on sales of competing 
goods, and passed. But after the defeat of the tariff bill . --"''^ 
by the Senate it was again reconsidered and postponed 
until the next session, which was equivalent to rejection. 

Meantime the Senate had made short work with the 
tariff bill which was received from the House on May 1, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce and Manu- '^ \ 

factures, reported back on May 3, and on the following 
day was postponed tmtil the next session. The vote re- 
jecting it was 22 to 21. The geographical division of the 
Senate upon this question was almost identical with that 
of the House. New England divided 6 to 4 in favor of 
the bill. The Middle States were unanimous. 8 senators 
in favor of it : the South gave 3 votes in favor and 16 
opposed ; the West, 4 in favor and 2 opposed. 

The vote, both in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was inBuenced to a certain degree by a con- 
sideration to which reference has already been made in 
writing of the vote on the tariff bill of 1816. What, 
ever of lingering Federalism there was in either House of 

' Tb« praposiHon tu to tax the uU of American k"*^ "xe per Mot, ; 
foreign goods of the Tarieties protected bv impost duties, ten pel canL j and 
uoD-competiDg foreign gooda, fire per cent. 
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Congress waa opposed to protection, posaibly for other 
good reasons, but also because the defeat of the bill would 
thwart the wishes of a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers. It is not intended to assert that this consideration 
entered strongly into the matter. There were New Eng- 
land Eepublicans, as well as many Southern Republicans, 
who opposed the bill. But the vote of Harrison Gray Otis 
alone, as senator from Massachusetts, would have turned 
the scale iu favor of the bill. Nevertheless, he voted in 
accordance with the wishes of his constituents, and was 
thanked for his action by a public meeting in Boston. 

The defeat of the bill was a grievous blow to the pro- 
tectionists ; but they did not all take the matter so sorely 
to heart as did a certain newspaper in Kentucky.' Mr. 
Niles, indeed, who was ever one of the most persistent and 
unflinching of protectionists, consoled himself easily. He 
regarded the bill as objectionable in certain respects, but 
did not make his criticisms specific. Evidently he had no 
hope that anything would be accomplished by the Con- 
gress next to be chosen, under the old apportionment, but 
prophesied that that which was to be elected after the 
approaching census would do all that legislation could do 
to restore the market to home industry. His judgment 
was amply justified by the event ; for no legislation what- 
ever upon the subject of the tariff was passed by the Seven- 
teenth Congress, and the Eighteenth Congress enacted, in 
1824, a thoroughgoing protective tariff act. 

Before dismissing the history of the abortive tariff bill 
of 1820, it seems desirable to call attention to an im- 
portant report made to the Senate by Mr. Sanford, of 

' CiWd by Niles, to!, iviii. p. 241. The Leiingtoo " Poblic Enqairer " 
eppeimd with a black border and oolnmi] rules, Hud wailed thus : " Mourn, 
J-e Bona and danghten of Kentucky. O ye infaabitantl of ths United 
tiutes, put ou sackcloth and ashes, for iho great enemy of your independ- 
ence has preTailed. You must still remain tributary to the workshops oF' 
EuRipe. Your factories most remain prostrate. Tonr aj^rioultuial pro- 
dactions must lie and rot on you hajida." 
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New York, upon the Statistical Accounts of Commerce 
and Navigation.' Reference has been made repeatedly to 
the incompleteness and untrustworthiness for any statisti- 
cal purpose of the returns of imports and exports in the 
early days of the republic. lu the report now referred to, 
the existing system is examined in detail, and its great 
faults are pointed out. It appears from its statements 
that neither the quantity nor the value of free goods im- 
ported appeared anywhere in the returns ; that goods suh- 
ject to specific duties were entered by quantity only, and 
those charged with ad valorem duty at value only. Thus 
there was no way of ascertaining either the quantity or 
the value of goods imported. As for exports, it was re- 
quired by law that the master of a vessel should furnish 
a manifest of its cargo, both quantity and value ; but it 
appeared that the collectors at the several ports were ac- 
customed at their pleasure to reject the valuation made by 
masters of vessels — although there was no motive to niia- 
repiesent the facts — and return tlieir own valuation to 
the Treasury, The committee laid down certain sound 
general rules for a refonn of the system, which were soon 
afterward adopted, and since that time the statistical re- 
cords of the foreign trade have been fairly and increas- 
ingly full, accurate, and trustworthy. 

The agitation of the tariff question did not cease with 
the defeat of the bill by Congress ; but for the time the dia- 
cussion was carried on chiefly by the opponents of protec- 
tion. Meetings were held in varfous parts of the country 
and memorials and addresses against an increase of duties 
were prepared for presentation to Congress. Inasmuch as 
there was no effort whatever to revive the tariff bill at the 
second session of the Sixteenth Congress, this movement 
requires only a mention of the fact that it existed. An 
exception may fairly be made in the case of the Boston 
meeting, held on October 3, 1820, because it was addressed 
I " Auiuil* of Congreu," SiiteoDth Congrou, Bnt wuion, p. S4M. 
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by Daniel Webster, whose views upon the eubject of the 
tariff afterward underwent a change. Mr. Webster en- 
tered Congress as a Federalist member from New Hamp- 
shire, in 1811, When the question of the double duties 
was under consideration in 1814, he maintained that they 
should be temporary, and opposed the principle of foster- 
ing manufactures by means of a tariff. In 1S16, aa we 
have already seen, he opposed the act of that year. Ha 
was out of public life in 1820, having removed to Boston, 
but was called upon to address the anti-tariff meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, and made a carefully prepared and weighty 
speech. The two most pregnant passages In that speech 
are quoted by Lodge. ^ They contain a suggestion of the 
constitutional question, but in such a form that no one 
then or now could take issue with him, if the words be 
taken in their most obvious meaning. " He certainly 
thought," so the report runs, " it might be doubted 
whether Congress would not be acting somewhat against 
the spirit and intention of the Constitution in exercising 
a power to control essentially the pursuits and occupa- 
tions of individuals in their private conceras — a power 
to force great and sudden changes both of occupation and 
property upon individuals, not as incidental to any other 
power, but as a substantial and direct power." And again: 
"It would hardly be contended that Congress possessed 
that sort of general power by which it might declare that 
particular occupations should be pursued in society and 
that others should not. If such power belonged to any 
government in this country, it certainly did not belong to 
the general government." Mr. Webster did not, so all 
the commentators upon his works and opinions agree, 
deny the right of Congress to encourage certain occupa- 
tions as an incident of the power to raise revenue ; but he 
denied that the incidental object might take the place of 
the object for which the power was granted — as of the 
1 " Lifa of I^niel WebsUr," Americaa SUtesmeD Seiiei, p. 100. 
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greater importance. This was no doubt hia meaDing in 
the passages quoteti. No one has ever contended that 
Congress has a right to require certain occupations to be 
pursued, or to forbid the pursuit of others, not being im- 
moral or contrary to public policy. The course of public 
legislation desired by the protectionists was intended to 
permit, not to insist upon, the establishment of certain 
industries, and to forbid none. Mr. Webster's opinions 
were greatly modified, indeed reversed, at a later stage of 
the tariflf discussion, not only on the subject of constitu- 
tional power, but on that of the economic wisdom of pro- 
tectionism. It has sometimes been regarded as significant 
that his speech at the Faneuil Hall meeting in 1820 is not 
included in his published works. Doubtless the omission 
would have been in accordance with bis wish, - — not to 
avoid the charge o£ inconsistency, for of course the omis- 
sion did not suppress the speech nor expunge the record, 
but because bis later utterances expressed his mature and 
final views upon the subject. Some effort has been made 
to reconcile his earlier with bis later s))eeches;' but Mr. 
Webster himself on several occasions admitted with the 
utmost frankness that his opinions had changed. 

The Seventeenth Congress, the last elected under the 
apportionment made after the census of 1810, met in 
December, 1821. The protectionist sentiment was far 
weaker than it had been in the Sixteenth Congress. Mr. 
Clay was no longer a member, and Philip P. Barbour, of 
Virginia, was elected Speaker. Mr. Barbour was opposed 
to protection, and had made one of the important speeches 
gainst the bill of 1820. He constituted the Committee 
on Manufactures with a majority against tariff legisla. 
tion. Mr. Baldwin was still chairman ; but he was forced 
to report — on so much of the President's message as 
related to manufactures — that he was instnicted by a 
majority of the committee that legislation on the tariff at 
' Sm Lodgre ; tim> Cnrtia'* " Lite o( Webrtsr," Tol. i. p. 308. 
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this time was inexpedient. In tr 
ferences to the subject of the tarifE in hia message of 
December 3, 1821, is a notable example of that Presi- 
dent's skill in putting parvum in mvlto. It was an 
argument fin both sides of the question.^ The financial 
condition of the Treasury had improved, and there was no 
longer any excuse for tampering with the tariff save for 
protection purposes. 

Mr. Baldwin brought into the House a series of resolu* 
tioDS in favor of an increase of certain duties. More than 
once he moved that the resolutions be considered, but 
was defeated. At the next session Mr. Baldwin did not 
attend, not having recovered from a most serious illness ; 
and in the customary reconstruction of committees Mr. 
Tod, of Pennsylvania, became chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures. He reported in due course a bill "for 
the more effectual encouragement and protection of certain 
domestic manufactures," and succeeded in getting it con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole on several days, lat« 
in the session. But the debate dragged ; and he made a 
motion to discbarge tlie Committee of the Whole from the 
consideration of the bill, so as to bring it directly before 
the House. The motion was defeated. The next day 
Mr. Tod tried to have the debate on the bill resumed, 
but the House refused to follow bis lead, and that was 
(the last that was heard of the measure. 

It does not seem to have been an act politically wise to 
bring forward tariff hills that were doomed to certain 
defeat, surely in the Senate if not in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Eighteenth Congress was already elected 
when Mr. Tod was made chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures. It was chosen under the ajiportionment 
of 1823, based on the census of 1820, which increased 
largely the proportional representation of the tariff States. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and TennesBee, 
' See " MeaugM and Papen of the Presidenti," toL ii. p. ICfT. 
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all of them States where the protection sentiment was in 
fall control, gained twenty-three additional members in 
.the Houae^-and the gains and losses of the Soath offset- v 
each other. The effort to pass a tariff act before the ^ 
reapportionment took effect was hopeless. But the friends \ 
of that measure looked forward with well-jastified con* 
fidence to success in the new Congress. 
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The passage of the Tariff Act of 1824 was but the de- 
ciaive battle of a campaign that had long been waging. 
The ground on which the contest took place was that on 
which previous battles had been fought, albeit the field 
was larger ; and the weapons used were changed in do 
significant degree. One of the armies received reinforce- 
ments, and although inferior to the other in generalship 
and discipline, won the victory — since numbers counted. 
Nevertheless, for many reasons this contest deserves 
and requires different and fuller consideration than any 
which preceded it. The more thorough discussion of 
principles by men of greater ability — particularly on 
the anti-protection side of the question — is not the least 
of these reasons ; the impossibility of making a con- 
densed summary of the debates other than tedious and 
unilluminating is the controlling motive to a change of 
method. 

A brief narrative of the progress of the act through 
Congress is first in order. The President made reference 
to the matter of the tariff in each of the two annual mes- 
sages preceding the passage of the act. In December, 
1822, he delivered himself of the following evasive sen- 



From the best information that I have been able to 
obtain, it appears that our manufactures, though de- 
pressed immediately after the peace, have considerably in- 
creased, and are still increasing imder the encouragement 
given them by the tariff of 1816 and by subsequent laws. 
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Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in 
favor of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations would 
concur in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, 
which has never occurred and cannot be expected, that 
there are other strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries which impose on us the 
obligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures. Sat- 
isfied, however, I likewise am that the interest of every 
part of our Union, even of those most benefited by manu- 
factures, requires that this subject should be touched with 
the greatest caution and a critical knowledge of the effect 
to be produced by the slightest change. On full consid- 
eration of the subject in all its relations, I am persuaded 
that a further augmentation may now be made of the du- 
ties on certain foreign articles in favor of our own and 
without affecting injuriously any other interest. 

A year later events had rendered a revision of the 
tariff practically certain, Mr. Monroe was slightly more 
decided in his expressions, but was far from satisfying the 
protectionists, who were confident of victory, with his brief 
and cautious recommendation. 

Having communicated my views to Congress at the 
commencement of tbc last session respecting the encour- 
agement which ought to be given to our manufactures 
and the principle on which it should be founded, I have 
only to add that those views remain unchanged, and that 
the present state of those countries with which we have 
the most immediate political relations and greatest com- 
mercial intercourse tends to confirm them. Under this 
impression I recommend a review of the tariff for the 
purpose of affording such additional protection to those 
articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or which 
are more immediately connected with the defence and in- 
dependence of the country. 

This passage from the President's message was referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures of the House of Re- 
presentatives, at the beginning of the first session of the 
Eighteenth Congress. The committee reported five 
weeks later, on January 9, 1824, a bill which was to be 
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the basis of one of the historic tariff acts of the United 
States. The discussion upon the bill began on February 
10; and from that time until the. 16th of April, when 
it was passed, it was almost constantly before the House. 
It was received by the Senate on April 19, and after some 
skirmishing was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and Manufactures, which reported it back, with amend- 
ments, on the 24th. The Senate began to consider It on 
April 28, and passed it on the 13th of May. Reconsider- 
ation removed all differences between the two Houses, 
with the exception of two amendments: these were ad- 
justed by a committee of conference ; and the bill received 
the approval of the President on May 22. 
H It may be said without reservation thai the sole object 
of the bill in the minds of its friends was the protection 
of manufactures. That protection was sought for various 
purposes, as will appear hereafter ; but, either as itself an 
end, or as a means to an end, it was not merely the chief, 
but the only aim of the promoters of the bill. During the 
preliminary discussions before tlie people, when the con- 
gressional elections were pending, and during the progress 
of the bill through Congress, there was not a pretence 
that the provision of revenue for the government was 
even a secondary reason for urging a revision of the tariff. 
When the act was passed, the Treasury had for two suc- 
cessive years reported a fiue surplus; and there was no 
danger and no fear that the existing laws would fail to 
bring in sufficient funds to meet expenses and leave a 
goodly sum to be applied to the extinction of the debt. 
The complete dissociation of the two matters of revenue 
and protection is illustrated by the fact that they are 
treated as distinct and unconnected topics in the messages 
of the President. In the message of 1822 the subjects of 
the army and the military academy, of the navy and its 
employment against pirates in the West Indies, of yellow 
fever at Pensacola, and of internal improvements, inters 
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3 between the consideration of the two subjects. Id 
the message of 1823 an even greater variety of public 
matters separates the aanouncenient of a highly favorable 
condition of the hnances and the recommendation of higher 
duties already quoted. It is true the fiscal effect of the 
proposed act was referred to frequently in the debates ; 
but on the one hand the measure was condemned by its 
opponents as tending seriously to impair the revenue, and 
on the other hand it was defended as not likely to result 
iu a diminution of receipts. 

Mr. Benton says ' that " the bill, though brought fop- 
ward avowedly for the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures, was not entirety supported on that ground. An in- 
crease of revenue was the motive with some, the public 
debt being still near ninety millions, and a loan of five 
millions being authorized that year." The last clause ia 
simply disingenuous. The implication is that the revenue 
had been deficient, and that the loan was necessary to bal- 
ance the accounts of the government. The fact was that 
the loan was specifically authorized and its proceeds spe- 
cifically appropriated by Congress to meet the obligations 
incurred under the treaty with Spain of February 22, 
1819, ceding Florida to the United States. With respect to 
the main statement, diligent reading of the whole debate 
fails to reveal the fact that any member of either House of 
Congress based his support of the bill on its promise of 
higher revenue. It will be well in this connection to quote 
some expressions by speakers who opposed and others 
who favored the bill as to tlie anticipated effect on the 
revenue. " In any event," said Mr. Cambreleng, of New 
York, a man of great authority on financial subjects, " ow 
revenue system will be seriously injured by the measure."* 
Another opponent of the bill, Mr. P. P. Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, argued at length that its inevitable effect would be 

' " Thirty Yean' Viaw, " tiJ. i. p. 84, 

* " AnoaU of CoDgren," E^htaenth Cod(^u, Srat wssion, p. lliTS. 
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to re(]uce tlie revenue ; but he declared that he would not 
vote for it if it were sure to increase the revenue, " for 
thia obvious reason, that the exigencies of the Treasury do 
not call for an increase of revenue." ' Mr. Clay, in his 
great speech upon the' bill, discussed the question in a 
' manner quite cousiatent with this view. He took up the 
allegation that the Treasury was to suffer, as one of the 
objections raised against tlie bill ; declared that it wa3~a 
mere matter of conjecture, and to be determined only by 
experience ; expressed the opinion that although theoreti- 
cally the tendency might be to impair the revenue, the 
growth of the eountrj' tended to neutralize it ; and^^n- 
cluded this part of his argument by asking if it were not 
bet^r to secure the benefits which the bill woiJd bring, 
even if ultimately it were to render necessary a resort to 
excise, than to go on without protection.^ Mr. Tod, the 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, anticipating 
the objection afterward raised, said tliat " for three years, 
or perhaps longer, it may be reasonably expected that the 
revenue will be increased by the change here proposed. 
But if the contrary were apprehended, that would be no 
reason against increasing the real wealth of the country 
by protecting domestic industry."^ Other expressions of 
the same tenor, by members of less standing than these, 
might be cited ; but not one, it is believed, inconsistent 
with the foregoing quotations. Mr. Benton may have 
wished to suggest an excuse for his own vote in favor of 
the bill, one that would not force him to admit that under 
the subsequent stress of partisan politics his opinions 
underwent a change ; but the " Annals of Congress " do 
not furnish evidence that at any time he gave to the Senate 
a reason for his vot«. 

After the elections of members of the Eighteenth 

' " AanaU of Ctmgreta," EighteeDth Congreu, fint lenioD, p. 1917. 

« Ibid. pp. 1H83-1085. 
' Ibid. p. 1478. 
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Congress had been held, Niles asaerted,' with the empha- 
sia of " small caps," " There will be a positive major- 
ity of at leaat forty-five of the representatives of the 
people in favor of the protection of domestic industry, and 
the subject will not be talked to death as it has been." He 
proved to be a falae prophet in one assertion, and did not 
increase his reputation by the other. The majority for 
protection was at no time as great as he anticipated, and 
it melted almost away under the skilful generalship of 
the opposition ; and the bill was under consideration by 
one House or the other continuously for more than three 
months. When Mr. Tod, as chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures, first moved the House into Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of the bill, the motion was 
antagonized by •Tohn I^ndolpb. "Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof," he remarked. "I hope the House 
will do no such thing." The vote for going into commitr 
tee was 93 to 82, — not a large majority. It is not to be 
supposed that the vote was an accurate test ; but it surely 
does not indicate intense enthusiasm for the bill. On 
. Borne of the amendments proposed during the early part 
of the debate the majority exceeded thirty ; as, for exam- 
ple, on a motion to reduce the rate of duty on woollen 
goods from thirty per cent, to twonty-five, the vote was in 
the negative, 71 to 106. After several ineffectual attempts 
to break the protection majority by radical amendments, 
the opponents discovered weaker points for attack; and 
having succeeded through these in dividing the support- 
ers and impairing the integrity of the bill, they proceeded 
again to greater matters and inflicted much damage upon 
the measure. One most important feature of the bill as 
originally reported was a section providing that on all 
articles upon which a bounty was granted by the country 
from which they were exported, or a drawback equivalent 
to a bounty, the amount of such bounty should be added 
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to the duty on importation into the United States. This 
provision was attacked as an infringement upon the com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain, which forbade the 
imposition of higher duties upon its products than upon 
similar products of other countries. After an interesting 
debate upon the question, the section was struck out by a 
vote of 114 to 66. It was one of the worst reverses the 
committee and the protectionists suffered. No doubt the 
point made against the section was sound and unanswer- 
able ; but when some even of the opponents of the bill, 
Mr. Webster, for example, virtually admitted the reason- 
ableness of the principle of the section, in discussing 
specific articles on which bounties were given, it seems 
strange that the ingenuity of the friends of the bill was 
not equal to the devising of some method of accomplish- 
ing their object indirectly. 

Another feature of the original bill, deemed by the pro- 
tectionists of great importance, established the principle 
that goods composed o£ mixed materials should be assessed 
as manufactures of the material charged with the highest 
rate of duty. The clause was treated with the scauteat 
courtesy. It was rejected, both in Committee of the Whole 
and afterward by the House, by a vote so decided that the 
members were not counted. 

It does not appear that the ultimate passage of the bill 
was at any time doubtful ; but the margin of superiority 
on the part of the protectionists became extremely narrow. 
When the final vote was taken in the House only two 
members were absent.' The vote stood 107 to 102. The 
vote of the Speaker, Mr. Clay, would have increased the 
majority to six. In the Senate, also, two members were 
absent, and the vote on passing the bill was 25 to 21. 

Some of the details of the action on the bill will be 
mentioned hereafter. It will be sufficient at present, in 

' " Tha TOtin;; la Kealous that seTeral memben wtn hrooght in npOB 
tlieir liok ODutJiea." BeDloti'i " Thirt; Yean' View," voL L p. 8^ 
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order to indicate how far from complete was tlie triumph 
of the protectionists, to say that the articles on which 
ample pratection was urged most strenuously were iron, 
hemp, cotton bagging, and manufactures of wool and 
cotton, and that on not one of these articles did the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures succeed in carrying through the 
rate of duty originally proposed. Some duties were re- 
duced in the House ; the rest in the Senate. On more 
than one of them the protectionists were defeated in Com- . 
nuttee of the Whole, were able to restore the duty by 
extraordinary exertion upon a call of the yeas and nays 
in the House, but were overcome in the Senate ; and the 
House ultimately acquiesced in the reduction. It is of 
course true that the act was still decidedly protective in 
character, even after the adverse amendments were 
adopted. )i^<y 

The debate upon the bill was one of the ablest and 
most thorough and profound in the liistory of Congress. 
It was participated in by a large number of members, the 
most of whom prepared themselves carefully for the dis- 
cussion. By their treatment of the general principlea 
involved in the measure, and of the conditions surround- 
ing the several industries concerned, they showed that ''' 
they had studied the subject both broadly and minutely. 

The friends of the bill rested their ailment for the 
necessity of passing it upon the deplorable condition of 
the country; and on this point their statements were 
challenged and denied by their opponents. The most 
specific assertion of the prevailing distress was made by 
Mr. Clay, who said : ' — 

In casting our eyes around ns, the most prominent 
circumstance which lixes our attention and challenges 
our deepest regret is the general distress which pervades 
the whole country. It is foi'ced upon us by numerous 
facts of the most incontestable character. It is indicated 
1 " AdHftU of Cangreu," Eighteenth Caogreaa, fint aenioii, p. 19C3. 
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by tlie dimmished exports of native produce; by tbe 
depressed and reduced state of our foreign navigation ; 
by our diminished commerce ; by successive untfareshed 
crops of grain perishing in our barns and barnyards for 
want of a marlEet; by the alarming diminution of tbe 
circulating medium ; by the numerous baukruptcies, not 
limited to the trading classes but extending to all orders 
of society; by an universal complaint of the want of 
employment and a consequent reduction of the wages of 
labor ; by the ravenous pursuit after public situations, 
not for the sake of their honors and the performance of 
their public duties, but as a means of private subsistence ; 
by tbe reluctant resort to the perilous use of paper money ; 
by the intervention of legislation in the delicate relation 
between debtor and creditor ; and, above all, by the low 
and depressed state of the value of almost every descrip- 
tion of the whole mass of the property of the nation, 
which has on an average sunk not less than about fifty 
per cent, within a few years. This distress pervades 
every part of the Union, every class of society ; all feel 
it, though it may be felt at different places in different 
degrees. It is like the atmosphere which surrounds us — 
all must inhale it and none can escape it. In some 
places it has burst upon our people without a single miti- 
gating circumstance to temper its severity. In others, 
more fortunate, slight alleviations have been experienced, 
in the expenditure of the public revenue, and in other 
favoring causes. A few years ago the planting interest 
consoled itself with its happy exemption : but it has now 
reached this interest also, which experiences, though with 
less severity, the general suffering. It is most painful 
to me to attempt to sketch or to dwell on the gloom of 
this picture. But I have exaggerated nothing. Perfect 
fidelity to the original would have authorised me to have 
thrown on deeper and darker hues, . . . We have not, 
thank God, suffered in any great degree for food. But 
distress resulting from the absence of a supply of the 
mere physic&l wants of our nature is not the only, nor 
perhaps the keenest distress to which we may be exposed. 

Many of the speakers on the other side of the question 
denied the accuracy of this sketch ; none of them did so 
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with greater discernment and candor than Mr. Webster. 
His general dissent from the view taken by the Speaker 

is thu» 



I dissent entirely from the justice of that picture of 
diatress which he has drawn. I Iiave not seen the reality 
and know not where it exists. Within my own observa- 
tion there is no cause for so gloomy and terrifying a 
representation. In respect to the New England States, 
with the condition of which I am, of course, most ac- 
quainted, the present appears to me a period of very 
general prosiJerity, Not, indeed, a time for great profits 
and sudden acquisition ; not a day of extraordinary 
activity and succfissful speculation. There is, no doubt, 
a considerable depression of prices, and in some degree a 
stagnation of business. But the case presented by Mr. 
Speaker was not one of depression but of distress ; of 
universal, pervading, intense distress, limited to no class 
and to no place. We are represented as on the very 
verge and brink of national ruin. So far from acqui- 
escing in these opinions, I believe there has been no period 
in which th« general prosperity was better secured or 
rested on a more solid foundation. As applicable to the 
Eastern States, 1 put this remark to their representatives 
and ask them if it is not tme. When has there been a 
time in which the means of living have been more access- 
ible and more abundant? when labor was rewarded, I do 
not say with a larger, but with a more certain success ? 
Profits, indeed, are lower; in some pursuita of life which 
it is not proposed to benefit, but to burden, by this hill, 
very low. But still I am unacquainted with any proofs 
of extraordinflry distress. What, indeed, are the general 
indications of the stat* of the country? There is no 
famine nor pestilence in the land, nor war, nor desolation. 
There is no writhing under the burden of taxation. The 
means of BubsiHtence are abundant ; and at the very 
moment when the miserable condition of the country ia 
asserted, it is admitted that the wages of labor are high in 
comparison with those of any other country. A country, 
then, enjoying a profound peace, a perfect civil liberty, 
1 " * nml. of CoDgrew," Eighteenth Cougran, £nt wuion, p. 2028. 
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with the means of subsIsteDce cheap and abundant, with 
the reward of labor sure and higher than anywhere else, 
cannot be represented in gloom, melancholy, and distress 
but by the effurt of extraordinary powers of tragedy. 

Mr. Webster took up one by one the allegations of Mr. 
Clay which were not noticed in the foregoing extract. He 
denied that the exports had fallen off greatly ; he ascribed 
the decline of prices to the disordered currency, and as- 
serted that it was not greater than that which had taken 
place in other countries ; and attributed the numerous 
bankruptcies to the same cause and to overspeculation. 
For positive proof that the condition was, nevertheless, 
fairly prosperous, he appealed to the national consumption 
of the " comforts of life," citing tea as the best example ; 
to the uninternipted progress in internal improvements, — 
roads, bridges, and canals ; to the fact that the colleges 
of the land contained more students than ever before, 
showing that fathers still had the means to give their 
I education ; to the continued endowment of chari- 
ties and public institutions ; and to the absence of defalca- 
tion of revenue and of a pressure of taxation. 

The truth as to the condition of the country seems to 
lie between the two statements.^ Mr. Clay reported, per- 
haps he overdrew, what he saw in Kentucky and in other 
parts of the West and South; Mr, Webster stated with 
less exaggeration the situation in New England. The 
materials for forming an accurate general view of the 
prevailing condition do not exist. However, as the pre- 
sumed existence of widespread distress was rather the most 
effectual argument than the only one to which resort could 
be had, it is not necessary to ascertain the exact truth of 
the matter. 

< Nevertbatea Bsntoii (" Tbirtj Yean' Yisw," toI. 1. p. 266), comment- 
ing Dpon Clay's retroapectin uKonDt of the iiitaktjon in tlie yean irom 
I tin to 18*24, iu Mb great tariff apeeoli in 1832. — wbiob is Tirtnolly a rep«- 
titionaf the lUttmeDt in 1S24, — lematlu that " Uiia iraa ■ fajthfol pietua 
of that calamitous period." 
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A coDclition of tilings more or less unsatisfactory being 
admitted, the question arose, what was the cause. Here, 
again, there was the widest difference of opinion. Clay 
attributed all the existing evils to the absence of legis- 
lation to encourage mannfacturen. We had shaped our 
policy exclusively with reference to a state of war in Eu- 
rope. So long as there was war the country liad proa- 
perity. Its agricultural productions were in quick demand 
and its shipping was fully employed. When peace came 
both agriculture and commerce were depreaaed. The 
soundness of his position was proved by this : that if a 
fresh war were to break out, prosperity would at once be 
restored. The remedy, the only one at tlie command of 
Congress, was the adoption of such measures as would 
give industry anew vent, — a true American policy, which 
would result in the building up of a home market to sup- 
plement the foreign market, to the great advantage of 
agriculture and commerce. 

The opposing theory as to the causes of such depression 
as was admitted has already been given briefly. The other 
speakers added little to Webster's statement. Obviously, 
from the point of view of those who opposed the bill, a 
new protective tariff was no remedy. They scouted the 
idea that manufactures were not already protected by the 
existing tariff. The policy which the protectionists de- 
nomiuated " American " they declared to be one which, 
better deserved the name of English, because it was that 
which Crreat Britain had long maintained, but was noWj 
on the point of abandoning. As for the "home mai-ket,"i 
some of the speakers — Mr. Webster was not one of themj 
— denied that the bill would have an effect to enlarge that ' 
market. 

The policy of England was diacuased by many speak- 
ers, Webster entered most fully into the matter and 
showed a thorough familiarity with the laws, the liter- 
ature, and the state of public opinion on the subject. He 
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had, of course, no difficulty id proving that practical poli- 
ticians were fast coming to the ^-iew long held by philo- 
sophical economists that the true policy for England was 
one of free trade. The speakers in favor of the bill re- 
marked sarcastically upon the fact that the protective 
policy of Great Britain was still " in fidl and vigorous 
operation," — as Mr, Clay put it, — whatever might be the 
current theoretical opinions of British statesmen on the 
wisdom or folly of protection.' Even if it were true that 
England was about to abolish all restrictions upon trade, 
the fact proved nothing. Protection had in that country 
accomplished its purpose. The arts had there attained 
such superiority, Mr, Clay urged, " that she may safely 
challenge the most unshackled competition in exchanges. 
It is upon this very ground that many of her writers re- 
commend an abandonment of the prohibitory system. It 
is to give greater scope to British industry and enterprise. 
It is upon the same selfish principle. The object of the 
most perfect freedom of trade with such a nation as Britain, 
and of the most vigorous system of prohibition with a na- 
tion whose arts are in their infancy, may both be precisely 
the same. , . . The abolition of the restrictive system by 
Britain, if by it she could prevail upon other nations to 
imitate her example, would have the effect of extending 
the consumption of British produce in other countries 
where, her writers boldly affirm, it could maintain a fear- 
less competition with the produce of native labor. The 
adoption of the restrictive system on the part of the United 
States, by excluding the produce of foreign labor, would 
extend the consumption of American produce, unable, in 
the infancy and unprotected state of the arts, to sustain a 
competition with foreign fabrics."' 

1 " Qentlemen nnj tbst Ore&t Brlbtin is fast becamin); > ooDtett to tha 
biHtlra. nnd the* prois it, not by aciA of leginlatiDn, but bf aeleotiDg a itn; 
apeech or two." (Speech of Mr. Ttwl ; " Annala of CongrsM," EightBBnlh 
CongKU, tint KBiion, p. 22^1.) 

* Ibid. p. 1990. 
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Few of the speakers on either side of the question 
fuled to express an opinion on the home market argu- 
ment. Upoc this point, also, Mr. Clay gave the clearest 
and fullest statement of the protectionists' contention, 
which may be thus summaiized, largely in his own words : 
Civilized society requires, first of all, a market for the dis- 
posal of its surplus profits. That market may be at home 
or abroad, or both, but wherever it be it should be large 
enough to absorb the entire surplus. It is most desirable 
that there should be both a home and a foreign market, 
but of the two the home market is altogether preferable. 
A foreign market, even if it is now sufficient to take our 
surplus, cauDot continue to be so. Assuming that pro- 
duction and consumption are proportioned to population,' 
since the increase of the population of the United States 
18 four times as great as the increase of population in 
Europe, our power of production increases in a ratio four 
times as great as their power of consumption. Even if 
Europe could consume our surplus produce, it will not. 
It refuses to receive our breadstuffs on any terms. Agri- 
culture is and must and should ever be our greatest 
interest. In onler to invigorate it, we must give a new 
direction to some of our industry. Still cherishing a for- 
eign market, let us create also a home market, to give fur- 
ther scope to the consumption of the produce of American 
industry. 

All the existing employments of society, the learned 
professions, commerce, agriculture, are now overcrowded. 
We stand in each other's way. . ■ . Let us supjwse that 
half a million of persons are now employed abroad in 
fabricating for our consumption those articles of which, 
by the operation of this bill, a supply is intended to be 
provided within ourselves. That half a million persons 

• It mnat be boroe in mind thiit Mr. Clay wm ipetiking boIbIj with 
Teterence to what wen then thn only •iportable articio of American pro- 
dnotion. namet;, articles of food, tobacWD, and aottoD, His sseamption 
Ku fairly justified io regvd to those artiolei, and at that time. 
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are, in effect, subsisted by us ; but tlieir actual means of 
Bubsistenee are drawn from foreign agriculture. If we 
could transport them to this country and incorporate them 
in the mass of our own population, there would instantly 
arise a demand for an amount of provisions equal to that 
which would be requisite for their subsistence throughout 
the whole year. . . . But if, instead of these five hundred 
thousand artisans emigrating from abroad, we give by thi» 
bill eiiiiiloymeut to an equal number of our own citizens 
now engaged in unprofitable agriculture, or idle from the 
want of business, the beneficial effect upon the productiona 
of our farming labor would be nearly doubled. 

The greater steadiness and certainty of the home mar- 
ket, as compared with the foreign, were also strongly 
insisted upon by many of the speakers for protection. 

The opjionents o£ the bill had apparently not mastered 
the subject of the homo market theory, for their argu- 
ments against it were for the most part weak and superfi- 
cial. A good example of one way of answering Clay is 
found iu the speech of Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi,' 
who contented himself with saying; " The idea of a home 
market for either our produce or manufactures to any 
considerable extent, is most fallacious ; it has no founda- 
tion iu reason or truth, but is calculated to delude and 
deceive the people." Not all the speakers were so dog- 
matic as was he. Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina, tak- 
ing np the Speaker's illustration of half a million persons 
■withdrawn from agriculture and set at manufacturing, 
said : " The competition for employment among the five 
[hundred] thousand would necessarily tend to lower the 
rate of wages, whilst their subtraction from agriculture, if 
it operated as tlie honorable gentleman calculated, is to 
increase the price of subsistence. If this last expectation 
is not realized, there is no lure hald out to the farmer 
to embark in an experiment the burden of which he may 
be assured he will in the end have to bear. But the 

> " *TiTi«U of CoDgren," EigbteGoUi CoDgms, Qnt umod, p. 2010. 
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probable conaequeiice resulting from tbia project is, tbat 
whilst tbe price of labor would be diminished, the price of 
agricultural products would remain the same — at least, 
uninfluenced by the home supply and the home demand." 
The last statement was based upon tho theory that the 
price of the whole supply of an article of which a part 
is exported is regulated by the price realized abroad. But 
however sound that proposition may be, it is not easy to 
see by what process of reasoning he arrived at the con- 
clusion that wages were to be reduced by a measure which 
diminished the number of agricultural laborers and gave 
newly created employment to those withdrawn from farms 
and those who were alrea^ly unemployed. 

Mr. P. P. Barbour, of Virginia, who delivered one of 
the most carefully considered speeches in opposition to the 
bill, answered the home market argument as follows : 
"It is argued that it [the bill] will furnish a better and 
a more steady market to the agriculturists. Let us ex- 
amine this pretension. The agricultural produce consists 
either of food or of the materials of manufacture. So far 
as it consists of food there is no increase of consumers; 
for, as it has been well said in one of the memorials sent 
to this House, we now feed them all and we can do no 
more. The argument, however, proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that a portion of labor now engaged in agri- 
culture will be transferred to manufactures, and thus, 
the quantity of agricultural produce being diminished, 
there will be a better price for tbe remainder. This is 
indeed a consoling promised With countless millions of 
fertile land yet uncleared, a part of that now in cultiva- 
tion is to be deserted. Then it must remain in a state 
of waste and desolation ; for whence is to be derived the 
labor to cultivate it, in lieu of that which has gone to 
manufactures? Can tbat system be a sound one which 
proposes not only to arrest our ptogresa in clearing new 
lands, but even to diminish the area of oor present culti- 
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vation ? " ^ It will be observed tliat Mr. Barbour rather 
deprecates than denies the home market effect anticipated 
by the protectionists. 

Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, also treated the home market 
question at some length — too great length to be quoted 
here ; and his remarks cannot be summarized, because 
the present writer confesses that he does not understand 
them.^ Mr. Webster was extremely cautious in bis ex- 
pressions upon the point. " One great object proposed," 
he said,'' " for example, is the increase of the home market 
for the consumption of agricultural products. This cer- 
tainly is much to be desired ; but what provisions of the 
bill are expected wholly or principally to produce this is 
iiot stated. I would not suggest that some increase of the 
home market may not follow from the adoption of this 
bill, but all its provisions have not an equal tendency to 
produce this effect." 

From the foregoing summary and quotations, which it 
is believed cover everything in the form of argument 
brought against the " home market " proposition of Mr. 
Clay, — excepting Mr, Garnett's incomprehensible reason- 
ing, — it will be seen that the protectionists had decidedly 
the better of the debate on the point. In after times free 
trade writers of greater weight and power took up the 
question and found more effective answers ; but for the 
time being the opponents of the bill were worstetl in argu- 
ment. 

Another subject extensively discussed by many of the 
speakers was the " balance of trade " theory. It is a 
topic which furnishes ground for argument only because 
the disputants refuse to understand each other. To be 
sure, a defender of the idea of a balance of trade may talk 
nonsense, as did Mr. James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 
afterward President, in this debate. " He [Mr. Web- 

1 " Annall of Co 
" Ibid. p. 2091. 
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Bter] stated," said Mr. Buchanan,^ " tbat the old notions 
coDcemiDg a balance of trade were idle and ridiculous, 
and that they bad been exploded by all enlightened po- 
litical economists of the present day. This may be true 
BO far as it respects political theorists ; but no practical 
statesman either in our own or any other country has ever 
acted on such principles. There can be no case put which 
will be a stronger illustration to show the propriety of 
attending to the balance of trade than the ruinous com- 
merce which is now prosecuted between the L^nited States 
and Russia. In that trade there is an annual balance 
against us of more than f 2,000,000. What are the arti- 
cles which we receive from Russia and which create the 
balance? Iron, hemp, and the manufactures of hemp — 
articles which we are capable of producing and manufac- 
turing in abundance for ourselves. Will any gentleman 
contend that if we did supply ourselves with these articles 
we would not keep among our own citizens that balance 
which we now annually pay to Russia, and thus aa a na- 
tion be so much the more rich and independent? Is it 
necessary to use an argument to prove that this would be 
a desirable event ? " 

It surely is not necessary to use an argument to prove 
that it depends altogether upon a variety of considera- 
tions which Mr. Buchanan does not even mention, whether 
it would be desirable or not. Nor would any sensible 
protectionist base any argument upon so super6cial an 
understanding of the balance of trade theory. As in 
many other matters, Mr. Clay gave the best outline of the 
idea in its defensible form : " However the account may 
be made up, whatever may be the items of a trade, com- 
modities, Bshing industry, marine labor, the carrying 
trade, all of which I admit should be comprehended, there 
can be no doubt, I think, that the totality of the exchanges 
of all descriptions made by one nation with another, or 

' " Aniukb of CoDgnu," ^gbuenth CoDgreaa, Bnt Hanoa, p. 189L 
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against the totality of tlie eschanges of all other nations 
together, may be euch as to present the state of an unfavor- 
able balance with the one or with all. It is true that in 
the long run the measures of these exchanges, that is, the 
totality in value of what is given and of what is received, 
mast be equal to each other. But great distress may be 
felt long before the counterpoise is effected. In the 
mean time there will be an export of the precious metals, to 
the deep injury of internal trade, an export of public se- 
curities, a resort to credit, debt, mortgages. Most if not 
all of these circumstances are believed now to be indicated 
by our country in its foreign commercial relations. What 
have we received, for example, for the public stocks sent 
to England ? Goods. But these stocks are our bond, 
which must be paid." ' 

Mr. Tod expressed a similar idea in terse and picturesque 
language : " Gentlemen say, and so say the economists, that 
what is called an unfavorable balance of trade is no reason 
against importing manufactures instead of making them. 
It is impossible, they say, to purchase more than you are 
able to pay for. The remark is true and intelligible enough, 
but it has no application to the subject. What sluggish- 
ness, what dependence, what beggary, either of an indi- 
vidual or of a nation, may not be defended by the same 
argument ? You cannot be exhausted of more than you 
have. Very true ; but, what would be just as bad, you can 
be exhausted of all that you have. All the consolation of 
that argument will apply as well to a pauper in the poor- 
house." ' 

Jlr. Webster, who virtually started the discussion on the 
balance of trade, afterward returned to the subject in his 
carefully prepared speech. At first he treated the subject 
jocularly; then he undertook seriously to demolish the 
theory, not as stated by one who upheld it, — for he spoke 

' " Annmla of Caugress," Eighteenth Coagreu, fint Kssion, p. 19S2. 
' mj. p. 2220. 
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after Mr. Clay, and was answering liis speecli, — ^but as he 
defined it himself. " Some daysago," he said,' " the balance 
of trade made its appearance in debate, and I must confess, 
sir, that I spoke of it, or rather spoke to it, somewhat freely 
and irreverently. I believe I used the hard names which 
have been imputed to me ; and I did it simply for the pur- 
pose of laying the spectre and driving it back to its tomb. 
Certainly, sir, when I called the old notion on this subject 
nonsense, I did not suppose that I should offend any one, 
unless the dead should happen to hear me. . . . Let us 
inquire, sir, what is meant by an uufavorable balance of 
trade and what the argument is, drawn from that source. 
By an unfavorable balance of trade, 1 understand, is meant 
that state of things in which importation exceeds exporta- 
tion. To apply it to our own case, if the value of the goods 
imported exceed the value of those exported, then the bal- 
ance of trade is said to be against us, inasmuch as we have 
run in debt to the amount of this difference. Therefore, 
it is said, if a nation continue long in a commerce like this 
it must be rendered absolutely bankrupt. It is in the con- 
dition of a man who buys more than he sells, and how can 
such a traffic be maintained without ruin ? Now, sir, the 
whole fallacy of this argument consists iu supposing that 
whenever the value of imports exceeds that of exports, a 
debt is necessarily created to the extent of the difference ; 
whereas ordinarily the import is no more than the result of 
the export augmented in value by tlio labor of transporta- 
tion. The excess of imports over exports, iu truth, usually 
shows thegains,nottheIosses, of trade ; orinacountry tliat 
not only buys and sells goods but employs ships in carrying 
goods also, it shows the profits of commerce and the earn- 
ings of navigation." 

Webster elaborated this view of the matter in the fa- 
miliar method, and illustrated it by the story of a vessel 
which made a circuitous voyage, first to Mocha, thence 

' " ApimLi of CoDgren," EigtitetuiUi CoDgieBs, first maion, p. 20J3. 
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Buccessively to Holland, to Mediterranean porta, and home, 
returning with one hundred tliousaiid dollars more value 
than she had at starting. And he jeered at the idea that 
this transaction, which wsw highly profitable to individuals, 
but which constituted an example of what he represented 
as an unfavorable balance of trade, could be bad for the 
country. The difficulty with it all was that Webster, in 
spite of his contempt for ghosts, was fighting the ghost of 
something that never existed. There was nothiug in his 
argument which touched the balance of trade theory as it 
was stated by Mr. Clay ; and probably nothing in it, save 
his perverted definition of a balance of trade, to which Mr. 
Clay would not have subscribed. 

For the first time in the congressional debates on the 
tariff the constitutional question was brought into promi- 
nence. It hatl been suggested more than once before, as 
we have seen already ; but on previous occasions those who 
raised an objection on the ground of the incompetency of 
Congress to pass a tariff for protection did so with little 
apparent confidence in the souudnessof their own position. 
The constitutional aspect of the question was to be the 
matter chiefly at issue in the next great contest, and the 
foundation of the discussion was laid in 1824. The first 
Buggestion on this point deserves notice rather from its 
grotesqueness and far-fetchedness than because it had 
any influence upon members. Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, 
apropos of the duty on cotton bagging, advanced the idea 
that since the bagging was to bo used in covering cotton 
bales for exportation, the duty was repugnant to that 
cLinse of the Constitution which forbids the imposition of 
a duty on exports. No member seems to have thought 
the remark worthy of a reply. 

Mr. P. P. Barbour, of Virginia, was the first member 
who made a serious attack upon the constitutionality of a 
protective tariff. He said : *' The Constitution gives to 
Congress the power to lay and oollect taxes, duties, im- 
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posta, and excises. This bill proposes to lay and collect 
duties, and therefore I shall not undertake to say it is a 
violation of the letter of the Conatitution. But this I do 
mean to contend, and I think I shall be able to prove, 
with as nigh an approximation to demonstration as moral 
evidence is capable of, that this bill does violate the spirit 
of the Constitution. The power to impose taxes and duties, 
it will not be denied by any gentleman, was given to us 
for the purpose of raising revenue, which revenue is to be 
applied to the ends pointed out in the Constitution. Now, 
sir, as far as, by this bill, it is proposed to encourage 
manufactures or any other department of industry, we shall 
be using this power not only not for the purpose for which 
it was given, but for another and a different one, and, aa 
I shall attempt to prove, one which will defeat that for 
which the power was given ; and then the question prfr 
sents itself whether we do not in effect transcend the limits 
of our legitimate authority as much by the exercise of a 
granted power for a purpose for which it was not granted 
as by the exercise of a power not granted. I answer that 
we do." ^ He illustrated his position, by supposing that 
Congress, under the grant of the power to borrow money, 
were to accede to the request of capitalists to borrow their 
idle funds at interest, at a time when the Treasury did not 
need additional revenue ; ' that Congress, acting upon a 
belief that the importation of certain articles of luxury 
was injurious to the wealth, the morals, or the simplicity 
of the people, should impose absolutely prohibitory duties, 
and thus enact sumptuary laws;^ and that, under the 

I " AaiutB of Congreai." Ei^htaeDtli ConKTeu, fint segsioD, p. IHIS. 

* TIiB edtabliihrnent of poatal Bavinga hflnka, ptoTidinf; tor ths acoBpt- 
■nce by tlie g-o^Brntnent uf oJl mune; offorci) to it, irriMpp?IiT« of iu own 
financial litDBtian, vodM be the exercise of aoch a grant of this power to 
borrow money. So f ar a« the preaent writer is bwbm. no comtitutioiial 
objection hsa been raiaed to the eeCBbliiihment of aaoh banki. 

* Congreiifl boa exenHaed this power, withont qnefltion. bj nbsolutaly 
probibitioe the importation of oert*in artictei : obiceDe books and pictares, 



power to mamtain a navy, employment beyond the need 
of the navy were to be given to idle mereliant seamen. 
All these cases, Mr. Barbour said, would be examples of 
the misuse of granted powers ; and " if, as must be ad- 
mitted, the power to lay duties were given solely to raise 
revenue," the imposition of protective duties is open to the 
same objection. 

Mr. Kankin, of Mississippi, touched upon the constitu- 
tional question, but did not discuss it. He did not think 
it worth while. " With those who believe that under the 
power to collect taxes, regulate commerce, or lay imposta, 
we have the right to tax every other class of industry to 
foi'ce into existence a particular interest, it would be use- 
less to argue, as they have found and are determined to ex- 
ercise the power. I regret to say, sir, that I never have, 
Bince I have been in this House, found a majority of this 
body desirous and determined to exercise a power, that 
they have not found such power, if not in the letter of the 
Constitution, in the spirit of it j if not in the spirit, in what 
have been very appropriately called, ' the vagrant powers 
of the Constitution.' " ' 

The only other reference to the constitutional question 
found in the debates, on the side of the opponents of the 
bill, is in the speech of Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina,' 
who remarked that it would not be contended that the 
Constitution contained a specific grant of the power to 
encourage manufactures. " It has, however, been found 
under a power to regulate commerce and to levy imposts. 
That the framers of the Constitution intended under this 
clause to confer no such grant is obvious from the fact of 
their negativing, in convention, a proposition to insert in 
that instrument a section giving the power in question, as 

itutniiDents and drags for pncnring abortion, and lattarj tickets. Se« 
seotioD 11, TuiS Act of ISIK) ; section 10, Tari£f Act of 1S94. 

' " Anoali of CoDgreas," EighteeoUi Coogresa, firBt leuion, p. 2001. 

' Rid. p. 2207. Mr. WeUter did not adrert to it even indiiMll;. 
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might be seen by reference to the journals. Nor can the 
power be found under the clause giving the grant of au- 
thority to levy duties on imports for the exclusive purpoaea 
of revenue. The proposed scheme for the encouragement 
of manufactures is destructive of that uniformity of tax- 
ation which is the imperative precept of that instrument 
in relation to this power." 

Mr. Clay gave the fullest answer to the constitutional 
objection, and if he did not cover the ground completely, 
left little for others to say except in elaboration of his 
ideas. He said : ' — 

Congress has power to lay duties and imposts under no 
other limitation whatever than that of their being uniform 
throughout the United States. But they can only be 
imposed, according to the honorable gentleman [Mr. 
Barbour], for the sole purpose of revenue. This is a re* 
strictioD which we do not find in the Constitution. No 
doubt, revenue was a principal object with the framers of 
the Constitution in investing Congress with the power ; 
but in executing it, may not the duties and imposts be so 
laid qstosec ure domestic int ,eresbij^ Or. is Congress . 
deniedall discretion as to the amount or the distribution 
of the duties and imposts ? 

The gentleman from Virginia has, however, entirely 
mistaken the clause of the Constitution on which we rely. 
It is that which gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. The grant is plenary, 
without any limitations whatever, and includes the whole 
power of regulation of which the subject to bo regulated is 
aosceptible. It is as full and complete a grant of the 
power as is that to declare war. What is a regulation of 
commerce ? It implies the admission or exclusion of the 
objects of it, and the terms. Under this power some 
articles by tlie existing laws are admitted freely: others 
are subjected to duties so high as to amount to their pro- 
hibition ; and various rates of duties are applied to others. 
Under this power laws of total non-intercourse with some 
nations, and embargoes, producing an entire cessation of 

1 " Annal" of CmigTeH," EitrhteeoUi CoD^rea, fint •eaaioD, p. 1001. 
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commerce with all foreign coantries, have been from time 
to time passed. 

The only additions to Mr. Clay's statement that are 
worth noticiDg are coutaioed in the speeches of Mr. 
Strong, of New York, and Mr. Cassedy, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Strong attacked the argument of Mr. Barbour by 
showing that, carried to its logical conclusiou, it would 
forbid every other consideration in arranging a tariff than 
that of deriving from duties the largest amount of re- 
venue, " If the power of laying duties, to which the gen- 
tleman referred, respects revenue alone, whence the dis- 
crimination in the existing tariff? Why is the duty on 
manufactured tobacco, for example, so high as almost 
entirely to exclude the foreign pi-oduct? Wherefore are 
other articles, the productions of foreign countries, as dye- 
woods, for instance, admitted duty free ? If it be not fop 
the purpose of encouraging manufactures and protecting 
the national industry, what is it for? Why has the 
revenue which might have been derived from a duty on 
these articles been sacrificed ? " ^ 

Mr, Cassedy discovered another weak point in the argu- 
ment, which he exposed as follows : " The supposed vio- 
lation, if I have correctly comprehended its nature, is to 
consist not so much in overt act as in intention. You 
may (says the objection) constitution ally pass a bill 
imposing duties on imports, provided it be done with the 
sole view and intention of raising a revenue ; but if you 
intend by its enactment to protect aud encourage the 
industry of the country, and impose duties adequate to 
the accomplishment of that end, the whole character of 
the act is changed, and it degenerates into a violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution. This mode of interpreting 
the Constitution, in my judgment, has in it too much sub- 
tlety and refinement to be just, and caunot be sustained 
by the provisions of the instrument itself. . . , It is not 

1 " Auuli of CoDgcaii," EigbteeDtli Coagiea, finC aeuioD, p. SISI. 
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t£e interpretation practically given to them by the Cod- 
gress of 1789, which sat shortly after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and was, if 1 mistake not, composed in part 
of the same distinguished statesmen who had been mem- 
bers of the convention which gave it birth." 

The constitutional question assumed such a great degree 
of prominence in the years immediately after the passage 
of the act of 1824 that the discussion of it is deferred for 
a chapter by itself. It does not appear that any speaker 
against the tariff in the Eighteenth Congress regarded 
this objection as the chief criticism upon the bill ; al- 
though, if it were in his opinion a sound objection, it 
would have been conclusive, and of itself sufficient to con- 
demn the measure completely. 

Another point in tariff discussion which has played a 
great part in more recent times was raised in the House 
debate, — that, namely, of the bearing the difference in 
wages between this country and foreign mannfactnring 
nations should have upon the protective policy. In 1824 
the high rate of wages in the United States was used as 
an argument against protection. It was met by the 
friends of the bill with an assertion that the rate was not 
substantially higher here than abroad ; that whatever dif- 
ference existed was rendered of little account by the use of 
machiner}' ; and that the small disadvantage which might 
remain was quite counterbalanced by the possession of the 
raw materials of manufacture, which other countries had 
to obtaiu by importation. On this point the attitude of 
the contending factions was long ago changed. Each has 
taken the position of the other, and finds in the situation 
ground for supporting its own cause. The protectionists 
aver that wages are higher in this country than elsewhere, 
and they put that fact forward as a reason for a high 
tariff, to protect high wages. The free-traders deny that 
wages are really higher here than abroad, taking into 
account their purchasing power, and maintain that if they 
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were bo, legislation sbould not be invoked to keep them 
up artiiiciallj'. 

Kot only was the discussion of general principles note- 
worthy in tills debate. The consideration of the value, 
the conditiou, the needs, and the prospects of individual 
manufactures evinced a wider knowledge of the inilus- 
trial situation than had been manifested on any previous 
uecasiou. The first attack upon the bill was made upon 
a motion to strike out the clauses relating to distilled 
spirits, the effect of which, if successful, would be to leave 
the duties as they were established by the act of 1S16. 
The spirit duties have long ceased to be levied with much 
regard for the interests of distillers. In 1824, the rum of 
New England and the whiskey of Kentucky were impor- 
tant objects of protection. After a debate which lasted 
two or three days, the Committee of the Whole refused to 
amend the spirit clauses of the bill. 

A motion was next made to reduce the duty on wool- 
len goods fi-ora 30 to 25 per cent. The woollen clauses 
were the subject of prolonged and repeated contests. The 
original proposition of the Committee on Manufactures 
was: (1) that manufactures of wool should pay SO per 
cent, duty until June 30, 1825, and afterward a duty of 
33J per cent. ; (2) that all woollen cloths, or cloths of 
which wool should be a component material, excepting 
carpets and carpeting, flannels, baizes, and other uumilled 
woollen or worsted stuff goods, costing at the place whence 
importetl, with an addition of 10 per cent., less than 80 
cents per square yard, should be charged with duty as 
though they cost 80 cents ; (3) upon ilannels, baizes, and 
other uumilled woollen goods a similar minimum of 40 
cents per square yard was fixed ; (4) Brussels and other 
carpets of higher grade were to pay 50 cents per square 
yard, and other carpets and carpeting 20 cents. As finally 
passed the bill laid a duty of 30 per cent, until June 30, 
1825, on all manufactures of wool except worsted stuff 
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goods and blanketa — which were to pay 25 per cent, — 
and after that time 33j per cent. ; with a proviso that on 
all such manufactures, except fianneU and baizes, costing 
not more than 33^ cents per square yard at the place 
whence imported, the duty should be only 25 per cent. 
It will be seen that not only had the minimum clause dis- 
appeared but the contrary principle had been adopted, 
namely, that the lower priced goods should bear a lower 
instead of a higher rate than the high-priced goods. On 
the first test vote in Committee of the Whole the integrity 
of the woollen clauses was sustained, 71 to 106. Later 
on Mr. Toil himself, in order to gain friends for the 
bill, moved a reduction of the minimum on high-priced 
woollens to 40 cents, and to strike out the minimum on 
flannels and baizes. This action caused surprise to the 
supporters of the bill, and Mr. Tod subsequently with- 
drew the amendment. The clauses were, nevertheless, 
amended by striking out the minimum proviso altogether, 
in Committee of the Whole on the last day of the consid- 
eration of the bill in committee, April 6 ; and in the House 
the next day the amendment was accepted by a vote of 
101 to 99. By great exertion the friends of the bill, on 
a reconsideration, succeeded in rejecting the amendment, 
104 to 101, almost every member being present and vot- 
ing. But all their efforts were unavailing, as the Senate 
amended tlie clauses radically, and the House was obliged 
to submit. 

Before remarking upon this conclusion of the delibera- 
tions of Congress it is necessary to state the course of events 
with respect to the duty on the raw material, with which 
the problem of protecting woollen manufactures was then 
and has ever since been inextricably involved. Wool had 
been free of duty from 1789 until 1816. In the act of 
1816 it became chargeable with 15 per cent, duty as an 
unenumerated article. The Committee on Manufactures 
proposed, in 1824, to levy a progressive rate of duties on 
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raw wool, namely, 25 per cent, for one year, until June 
1825 ; 30 per cent, for the next year ; 40 per cent, for 
the years 1826-27 ; and thereafter 50 per cent. This was 
amended in Committee of the Whole as follows : the duty 
was to be 20 per cent, for one year ; 25 per cent, for the 
next year ; and by an addition of 6 per cent, each year 
was to become 50 per cent, after June 30, 1830. In the 
Senate an amendment limiting the duty to 30 per cent, 
was adopted, and the House agreed to it. Consequently 
the duties imposed by the act were: 20 per cent, until 
1825; 25 per cent, until 1826; 30 per cent, thereafter. 
The wool duty was proposed and was advocated as a mea- 
sure protective of the grazing interest. It was said during 
the debate, and was virtually admitted by the supporters 
of the bill, that the purpose was ultimately to prohibit the 
importation of foreign wool altogether. 

The effect of the combined duties on wool and on wool- 
lens, it is easy to see, was not favorable to the manufac- 
turers. The duty on a part of their goods only was to he 
raised from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, for one year and 
to 33^ per cent, thereafter ; and on all the cheaper goods 
it was to remain unchanged at 25 per cent. But the duty 
on all wool was to be raised one third - — from 15 to 20 
per cent. — at once, and by successive steps was to be 
doubled. The manufacturers of woollen goods had been 
engaged in a heroic struggle for existence. In spite of 
the extremely moderate protection afforded by the act of 
1816, no doubt in expectation that the strong public sen- 
timent in the Noi-tbern States would prevail in favor of 
higher duties to be laid tor the express purpose of encour- 
aging the industry, the investments in woollen factories 
had increased quite largely. The woollen manufacturers 
of Massachusetts were numerous enough, in 1823, to meet 
in convention and adopt a memorial to Congress praying 
for an increase of duty. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the industry was already established in a posi- 
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tion even to continue in a, languishing existence, without 
the aid of a tarifiF, Taussig, in his "Tariff History,"' 
aays that "by 1815, the work of establisliing the manu- 
facture had been done," and although he concedes that the 
duties from 1816 to 1828 may have done something to 
sustain it, be thinks the industry would have survived 
without those duties. It can only be said that no evidence 
is forthcoming to support these assertions. It is true a 
considerable number of factories built during the period 
are a superficial bit of evidence on the point. Apparently, 
however, the establishments were experimental. Enter- 
prising citizens endeavored to cheapen the coat of goods 
previously produced in a household way only, by applying 
machinery and the factory system to the industry. Many 
of them failed ; none vfere more than barely prosperous. 
They lived in hope, and if their hope had been wholly dis- 
pelled would have abandoned the struggle for existence.^ 

This view of the matter is in full accordance with a 
statement regarding the tariff upon woollen goods in the 
act of 1824, in a contemporary and trustworthy author- 
ity,* The Annual Register, explaining the origin of the 
Woollens Bill of 1827, says that many of those who were 
opposed to the system of protection generally favored an 
increase of duty upon woollen goods, as an article for 
which the country ought not to be dependent upon other 
nations ; but it adds that this sentiment was far from 
unanimous. It proceeds with the following significant 
and enlightening passage: "The manufacturers feared 
that an increased duty on foreign cloth would be accom- 

' Pag* W. 

' Grosvenor, " Does Protection Protect," p. 142, nukes tha depraMcd 
conditioa of tha noolUa mannfaEtnre at this period a groand of critloiitD 
of the prot«ctiTe iiyBtfm, implying, bnt not aHerting, that tlie iiiiinufao- 
torers bad obtiuDed tha datiei thef deairni on the goodii of their foreign 
riTola, nnd that tha reanlt wu their rain. Tlie premiiea and the coDOll^ 
■ion are alike un«npport*d bj the facU of history. 

* " AniBrioau Annual Begiater," ToL iL lS2(}-27, p. 103. 
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panied (and its beoelicial effects to them counterbal- 
anced) by an increased duty on wool. The capitalists 
who had embarked in the busiDess with extensive re- 
sources and improved machinery were inclined to ascribe 
tho languishing conditions of the manufacture to the 
imperfect manner in which it had been hitherto at- 
tempted ; and feared that the effect of an increased 
protection would be a destructive domestic competition. 
From these and other causes the efforts of those enga< 
in this manufacture to obtain a substantial increase 
protecting duties were less united and earnest thiin mi; 
otherwise have been expected, and in the final passage oi 
the bill a smaller increase of duty on foreign cloth was 
provided for than was thought requisite by the zealous 
friends of the measure ; and the effect of this was seri- 
ously counterbalanced by the increase of duty on im- 
ported wool." 

If we may accept the foregoing as a true representation 
of the situation, — and the preliminary expressions by 
the writer of it show him to have been an opponent of 
the protective policy, — we may fairly sappose that the 
new woollen factories of the time were erected by men of 
capital who reasoned from the success of the Waltham 
cotton mill that this country could in like manner carry 
on the woollen industry in competition with Great Britain, 
by adopting the principles of a free use of machinery, a 
large scale of production, and skill in manufacturing. 
They were therefore not strenuous about a large increase 
of duty, which tliey apprehended would injure them by 
unduly increasing profits, and thus leading to an over- 
production of goods. Those who had carried on the 
business in a small way, on the other hand, were sure 
that they could not manufacture at a profit unless the 
tariff were raised. The divided sentiment of manufac- 
turers worked in favor of tlie advocates of low duties ; 
and those who had been indifferent or hostile on the sub- 
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ject of additional protection were not long in discovering 
tbat the conditions surrounding the woollea industry dif- 
fered widely from those which permitted the cotton spin- 
ners and weavers to prosper. 

Although more than a whole week of the session was 
devoted nominally to the discussion of the clauses of the 
bill relating to cotton goods, less consideration was given 
directly to this, then the moat important of American 
manufactures, than to any other of the controverted 
matters. The reason is plain. The bill did not propose 
to raise the rate of duty but to change the minimum 
from 25 to 35 cents. Under the law of 1816 all goods 
costing less than 25 cents a square yard were assumed to 
have cost 25 cents and were assessed for duty accordingly. 
This was equivalent to a specific duty of at least 6^ 
cents per square yard. Competition lowered the actual 
cost of goods so much that the duty became prohibitory, 
and the American manufacturers no longer feared their 
foreign rivals in the production of coarse and ordinary 
goods. The raising of the minimum would have no effect 
upon them, since they were already virtually excluded ; 
but it would enable the home factories to make finer 
goo<ls. The efforts of the anti-protectionists were directed 
to abolishing the minimum altogether. The advocates of 
the bill had to be content with an increase of the mini- 
mum to 30 cents. It does not appear that the change 
had a perceptible influence upon the progress of the 
cotton manufacture in either direction. 

Two of the moat noteworthy contests took place — one 
upon the hemp and cotton bagging duties, the other upon 
iron. The first possesses interest chiefly because it was 
upon the articles about which the people of Mr. Clay's 
State of Kentucky wero most concerned. Like the high- 
minded statesman lie was, Clay showed himself no more 
and no less earnest in urging the imposition of protective 
duties upon hemp and cotton bagging than npon woollen 
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and cotton goods and iron. He maintained that the 
chief object of protecting manufactures was that of con- 
ferring a benefit upon agriculture by enlarging and 
steadying its market. He felt sure that Kentucky could 
enlarge its list of agricultural productions by adding 
hemp to it ; and that it could turn the raw material into 
bagging for the cotton of the more Southern States. His 
propositions were opposed at every turn. The Northern 
opponents of the bill wanted free hemp for the benefit of 
shipping; the Southerners wanted free bagging for their 
cotton. The original proposition of the Committee on 
Manufactures was a duty of two cents a pound on hemp 
and of six cents a square yard on cotton bagging. Aa 
finally passed the act imposed a duty of 9^35 a ton on 
hemp and of 3| cents a square yard on bagging. The 
Senate rejected the cotton bagging duty altogether. Its 
disagreement with the House on this point was one of the 
two matters submitted to the committee of conference, 
and the Senate receded from its amendment. 

The debate upon the iron duties was much less inter- 
esting than might be supposed from the importance of 
the article, from the previous controversies in regard to 
it, and from the prominence in the scheme of protection 
which it afterward held. The only speaker on either 
side of the qnestion who said anything whicli is much 
worth reading at the present day was Mr. Webster, 
The duty on iron bars under the act of 1816 was 75 
cents per hundredweight. The proposition of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures was to increase the rate to 112 
cents. There were prolonged and often-renewed strnggles 
over the clause. The opponents of the bill endeavored to 
prevent any increase of the duty, its friends to retain the 
highest rate suggested. The result was the adoption of 
a duty of 90 cents, which there is reason to believe gave 
the country all the evils of a high tariff and none of 
its benefits. The increase was not sufficient to cause tmy 
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substantial enlargement of the home product, to induce 
investment in industrial establishments, or, by the prospect 
of continued government encouragement, to lead to the 
adoption of costly improved methods, which had given the 
cotton industry success and the woollen industry hopeful- 
ness. At the same time it abided perceptibly to the bur- 
dens upon shipbuilding and agriculture. The situation of 
the iron-makers was not appreciably <lifFerent from that 
which had been set forth in previous debates. It was, as 
it had long been, difficult if not impossible for those of 
them whose works were near the coast to produce iron at 
a living pro6t in competition with the foreign article. It 
has been asserted by some writers, on the strength of the 
fact that at various times the domestic iron-makers had 
produced nearly enough to supply the home demand, that 
the industry was already established and therefore needed 
no tariff encouragement. This proposition cannot be 
maintained. The industry had never been fairly pros- 
perous save when foreign competition was cut off arti- 
ficially by causes other than the tariff. If it be asserted 
that the reason of its non-success lay in the non-a<loption 
of the best methods of production, that assertion is itself 
an admission that the industry was not established. 

The iron-makers of the interior were able to hold their 
markets. The rates of transportation were their protec- 
tion in days when there were no railroads, and when there 
was neither river nor canal communication between the 
furnaces of the interior and the seaboard cities. The ad- 
vantage was of little value to them. Tlie local demand 
for iron was small ; and the costly transportation which 
helped them in a small way at home injured them when 
they proposed to send their wares to the larger distant 
markets. In these circumstances no tariff protection 
would be adequate which did not counterbalance the cost 
of transportation both ways, — to the interior furnaces 
from the seaboard and back to the coast. It was cer- 
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tainly asking a great deal to make a demand upon Con- 
gress for a duty sufficient for that. In bringing out the 
facts regarding the relation between tbe foreign and tbe 
domeetic manufacture, Mr. Webster made one of his most 
lucid arguments. lie said that tbe workmen in the iron 
mines of Kussia and Sweden earned no more for their 
labor than seven cents a day. The further fact that the 
freight rate from Sweden bad been as low as eight dollars 
a ton, which was not more than the cost of fifty miles of 
land transportation in the United States, led him to make 
the following striking observation : " Stockholm, there- 
fore, for the purpose of this argument may be considered 
as within fifty miles of Philadelphia. Now it is at once a 
just and a strong view of this cjise to consider that there 
are within fifty miles of our market vast multitudes of 
persons who are willing to labor in the production of this 
article for us, at the rate of seven cents per day, while we 
have no labor which will not command upon the average 
at least five or six times that amount. The question is, 
then, shall we buy this article of these manufacturers and 
suffer our own labor to earn its greater reward, or shall 
we employ our own labor iu a similar manufacture and 
make up to it, by a tax on consumers, the loss which it 
must necessarily sustain? " ' 

The argument was an exceedingly strong one from 
every point of view save that of the policy of establishing 
the industry at home and rendering the country inde- 
pendent of a foreign supply. There was no attempt to 
deny that the effect of the high duty would be to raise 
the price of iron and to tax consumers; but it was con- 
tended that the effect would be only temporary, — that 
the encouragement asked for would lead to home compe- 
tition and an ultimate cheapening of the product to the 
foreign level. The country would then have gained, with 
respect to this article, the industrial independence which 

I " AiiTi»l« of Congreu," EighteeDtli Congress, Erst seauDn, p. 2005. 
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ft sought, and the manufacturers would find their compen- 
Bation for lower pricaa in the ability to produce a larger 
quantity and iu the secure possession of a market in 
which to dispose of it. 

Tlie debate in the House on two proposed amendments 
was interesting rather than important. In both en- 
counters Mr. Webster was too sharp for hia opponents, 
although they had the advantage of a greater number of 
votes. A motion was made to strike out the duty of 
twenty-five cents a bushel on wheat. It was easy, of 
course, to jeer at the notion of taxing the importation of 
wheat into a country which was proposing to revise its 
tariff in order to give a market for grain crops rotting in 
the fiehls and barns. Then it came out that the purpose 
was to stop the trade in wheat between Canada and 
Europe through New York ; and Mr. Webster again 
made sport of the members from that State, and of their 
efforts to put a stop to what must be a profitable traffic. 
But he had a still better chance to make fun — in a some- 
what ponderous way, it must be admitted — of the pro- 
posed tallow duty, imposed for the protection of Kew 
Bedford whalers who did not relish the competition of 
tallow candles with their oil and spermaceti ; and opposed 
by the soap-makers. Similar difficulties in adjusting rival 
claims to protection have frequently given tempting oppor- 
tunities to free traders inclined to irony. 

Thus far the tariff bill of 1824 has been considered 
almost exclusively with reference to its fortunes in the 
House of Representatives. Indeed there !s little that need 
be said of its progress through the Senate. The speeches 
there matle were distinctly inferior to the best of those 
made in the popular branch of Congress. Nothing of 
value either in ideas or in the manner of presenting them 
was added to the discussion that had already taken place. 
The academic arguments pro and con on the subject of 
protection as an economic fallacy are always dull and 
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valueless. Those delivered in the Senate In the spring 
of 1824 were particularly tedious in the presentation of 
threadbare matter. One remark only will be quoted here 
from the whole debate, a passage chosen because, coming 
from a Southern senator and being pregnant with politi- 
cal signiiicance, it serves well to introduce the last group 
of topics to be considered in this chapter. Mr. Ilayne, 
of South Carolina, toward the end of a long speech, 
delivered ou April 30, said : ^ — 

" I must be permitted while on this topic [the oonstitu- 
tionality of the bill] to declare that, however this bill 
may be modified, still the system is one against which we 
feel constrained, in behalf of those we represent, to enter 
our most solemn protest. Considering this scheme of pro- 
moting certain employments at the expense of others as 
unequal, oppressive, and unjust, viewing prohibition as 
the means and the destruction of all foreign commerce the 
end of this policy, I talie this occasion to declare that we 
shall feel ourselves justified in embracing the very first 
opportunity of repealing all such laws as may be passed 
for the promotion of these objects. Whatever interests 
may grow up nnder this bill, and whatever capital may be 
invested. I wish it to be distinctly understood that we will 
not hold ourselves bound to maintain the system ; and if 
capitalists will, in the face of our protests and in defiance 
of our solemn warnings, invest their fortunes in pursuits 
made profitable at our expense, on their own heads be the 
consequences of their folly ! " 

A fair warning, surely. Senator Hayne could have had 
not even a prophetic premonition of the way in which he 
and his cause were to gain a victory. At that time South 
Carolina and the other cotton States were allied with New 
England against the bill and against the protective system. 
The Middle States and the West, including Kentucky, 
were in favor of the tariff. It was an alliance of the 
rapidly growing States against the States of stagnant 
1 " Annala of CoDgrsia," EightMnth CoDgren, first ■es^on, p. 640. 
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population, and tlie triumph of the hour was already with 
that part of the country which eeemed destined at once to 
take and to retain the control of government policy. Yet 
the influence of slavery was before many years to consoli- 
date opinion throughout the South, and, by the medium 
of party discipline, to obtain a suffifient number of adher- 
ents to its policy in the North to constitute a majority and 
to Bubstitute its own policy for that which seemed, in 
1824, at the beginning of a long career of success. 

Let us analyze the attitude of the manufacturers whom 
Mr. Hayne warned, of sections of the country, of parties, 
and of politicians, toward the tariff. Aside from the 
memorials which were addressed to Congress in advocacy 
of a protective policy, the manufacturers seem to have 
exerted a direct influence in favor of the bill, — to have 
been present in Washington during the preparation of the 
measure and during the debates, and to have promoted 
the cause by what one terms personal persuasion, lobbying, 
or button-holing the members, according as one is a sup- 
porter or an opponent of the measure to be promoted. 
Mr. Cauibreleng accused the Committee on Manufactures 
of having adopted in every instance the rates proposed 
by the manufacturers themselves, and declared " tfaat the 
manufacturing members of this House, probably some 
fifty or sixty, have furnished to the committee the rates 
which are specified in the bill." Mr. Hamilton insinuated 
that there had been " more outdoor than indoor legislation 
in regard to the bill." He bad been informed that "all 
sorts of pilgrims had travelled to the room of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, from the sturdy ironmaster down to 
the poor manufacturer of whetstones, all equally clamor- 
ous for the protection 'of a parental, of an American 
policy.' " Mr. Hamilton preceded these remarks by a 
swaggering assertion of hia own responsibility, " both in 
this House and out of this House," for whatever he might 
say "even in the intemperance of his zeal." Mr. Tod, in 
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replying to Hamilton the next day, gave a fine rebuke to 
his tl'uculence, and in reference to tbe accusation against 
tlie committee said tliat as to the persons who had at- 
tended it on the invitation or without the invitation of the 
committee, " it is due to them and to us to say that they 
have all been citizens of our country and gentlemen of 
good appearance and good credit. And it may be further 
said that among the few of them who bad any particular 
inteivst and manufacture to promote there has been 
scarcely one who has not gone away disappointed." There 
is almost always an exaggeration of the part played by 
manufacturers in influencing the preparation of protective 
tariffs, as there is on the part of protectionists a tendency 
to characterize the action of their opponents as heartless 
and un-American. There is no doubt that nearly all the 
manufacturers in the country, in 1824, were in favor of a 
general system of protection, whatever their individual 
action to promote the policy may have been. The one 
notable exception was the group of cotton manufacturers 
who had built the Waltham factory, and who had started 
the wheels of the Merrimac mill, the first erected at 
Lowell, but a few months before the debate occurred on 
the tariff of 1824. They were opposed, at the time, to an 
increase of duties. Mr. Samuel Slater, the father of the 
manufacture in the United States, was in favor of the 
high tariff, and is the only manufacturer who was men- 
tioned in the debates as being present to urge the exten- 
sion of the minimum clause on cotton goods. There seem 
to have been, beside the indifferent or hostile cotton 
manufacturers, some also among the woollen manufac- 
turers who occupied a position somewhat similar; but 
how extensively the opposition to a considerable increase 
of duty pervaded those engaged in the industry there 
esist no means of ascertaining. Clearly, if it had been 
widespread, evidence of it would have appeared iu the 
debates, where it is not to be found. 
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Enoagh has already been eaid to indicate, in a general 
way, how the people of the several sections of the country 
stood affected toward the tariff. On the passage of the 
bill in the House, had the Speaker and two absent mem- 
bers voted, and had the vacancy from Massachusetts been 
filled by an opponent of the bill, the vote would have been 
110 to 103. Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts 
would have given 3 for the bill; 23 against it. The other 
three New England States, 12 for the bill ; 1 against it. 
The Middle States, including Delaware and Maryland, 61 
for the bill ; 15 against it. The West, — Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri, — 31 for the bill; none 
against it. The South, 3 for the bill ; 64 against it. The 
division in the Senate was full on the vote passing the bill 
to a third reading, — 25 in favor, 22 opposed. No mem- 
ber was absent, but one of the seats for Illinois was vacant. 
The sectional character of the vote differed slightly from 
that in the House. All New England gave 9 votes for 
the bill ; 3 against it, — 2 from Massachusetts and 1 from 
New Hampshire. The five Middle States gave 5 votes on 
each side, those in the negative being 2 each from Dela- 
ware and Maryland, and 1 from New York. The West 
gave 9 votes for the bill ; none against it. The South stood 
2 votes, both from Tennessee, for the bill ; 14 against it. 

The singular facts regarding the sectional division upon 
the tariff bill are, that two regions which were, or hoped 
to be, manufacturing regions were ranged on opposite 
sides ; and that two other regions almost exclusively agri- 
cultural separated from each other in the same way. New 
England, on the whole, believed that its industrial pro- 
gress did not need a protective tariff ; the northern Mid- 
dle States were sure they could not prosper without pro- 
tection for iron, glass, and other things. The West was 
persuaded that its salvation depended upon the establish- 
ment of a steady home market for its grain. Tiie South 
was still more strongly convinced that a protective tariff 
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would limit its market for its great staple of cotton, aod 
render more expenaive all the foreign roercbandise nhicb 
it must of necessity import. New England was to change 
its attitude before the next great contest ; the West, and 
some Northern States, were gradually to fall under the 
influence of the South, through political alliances ; and 
only Pennsylvania on the one hand, and the South on the 
other, were to be true to the principles they held in 1824. 
The South, indeed, was to become firmer, and more aggres- 
sive in its attack upon the policy now triumphant ; and, 
by its domination of one of the parties soou to be formed, , 
was ultimately to substitute its own policy and secure its 
ascendency so long as the political ]>ower of its *' peculiar 
institution " of slavery existed. 

In 1824 there were no political parties in the United 
States. But a presidential election was pending, and there 
was a plethora of candidates. The congressional caucus 
had presented Mr. William H. Crawford, the Secretary 
of the Treasury. John Qnincy Adams, the Secretary of 
State, was the candidate of New England ; Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House, was proposed by the legislatures of 
Kentucky and of other Western States. Andrew Jackson, 
a seuator from Tennessee, was a rival candidate fi-om tbe 
West, with strong Southern support and many friends in 
tbe North. John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, who had 
been brought forward by his own State of South Carolina 
as a candidate for the presidency, had withdrawn from the 
race for that position and was contenting himself with the 
sure prospect of being chosen Vice-President. 

In those days " platforms " were as unknown as national 
conventions, and since parties were as yet unformed, 
"the man was the platform." So popular was the pro- 
tective idea, so secure seemed its future as a national 
policy, that all the candidates for the presidency were, or 
were represented to be, in favor of it. Mr. Clay was its 
stoutest champion. General Jackson's name was on the 
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list of those supporting protection ia almost every divisioD 
in the Senate; and he, with his friend and colleague from 
Tennessee, Senator Eaton, saved the act of 1824 from 
defeat on its passage to a third reading. Mr. Adams was 
understood to be in favor of the bill, although the duties 
of his office did not require him to express an opinion 
upon it. Even Mr. Crawford, a representative of the 
cotton growing country, was declared to be in favor of the 
bill, and his rei>orts could certainly be quoted in support 
of protection.' However that may be, he did not niuke 
his position known publicly. All the candidates could and 
probably did gain or retain some votes by letting it be 
understood that they sympathized with the then prevailing 
sentiments of the people. At the same time, those who 
were opposed to a candidate's economical views could vote 
for him without incurring the risk of defeat through execu- 
tive action. Up to that time no Piesident had ever vetoed 
a bill passed by Congress on the ground of his individual 
opinion as to the expediency of the act. Ail vetoes had 
been based on constitutional objections exclusively- The 
facts recited will serve to indicate how far political con- 
siderations operated to influence the action of Congress 
on the tariff iu 1824. There was a perceptible influence ; 
but it is one to be suggested and inferred rather than to 
be described. Perhaps the most significant feature of it 
all was the frequency and persistency of General Jack- 
son's efforts to show himself a friend to protection, which 
it ia not uncharitable to suppose were intended to counter- 
act the effect of the prominence in tariff matters of Mr. 
Clay, whom he regarded as bis most dangerous rival.' 
' Benton »ays ttiat Mr. Crawford wbb opposed to the bill ("Thirty 
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' See Niles's " Register," toI. hit. p. 357 ; aim toI. uti. p. 245. letMr 
at Oeneml Jackson to Dr. L. B. CDlemi.D, from vUvb the following is an 
eitract : " Dtbv from agricnltnN thia SDperabnndant labor : employ it in 
Diecluuiisni sod mannfaotnrea, tbarebj crsating a homo market for yonr 
. Id abort, nr, ire have been too long subject to the polio; 
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HiB letters read like an echo, somewhat roughened in the 
reverberation, of Mr. Clay's speeches. Yet even in bis 
expressions at this time he was careful always to assert 
that he favored a " judicious " tariff, — the qualifying word 
was always the same, — and thus gave himself an oppor* 
tunity to withhold approval of any proposition which did 
not seem to him judicious, as he afterward reserved full 
liberty of action in the office of President by his gloss on 
the oath to support the Constitution — as he understood 
it. A full exposition of General Jackson's attitude in 
1824 is both interesting and important, in view of his 
subsequent prominence in public life, and his leadership 
of the political party yet to be formed, which a few years 
later inscribed Free Trade on its banner. 

of the Briciab marshants. It ia time that Me ahoDld beoome a little more 
Amerkanized : imd, iostead of feeding the paapeni and laboren of Eng- 
land, feed oni own ; or el>e in a ahort time, b; coutdaaing oar prasant 
polioj, we BhAll bU be rendeied paupen ourselTes." 




The year 1824 marked the end of the "era of good feel- 
ingB." For several years there had been no organized 
political parties in the country. Election contests turned 
mainly on personal considerations ; and i£ the political 
principles of candidates were called in question, the inquiry 
was rather what their principles had been than what they 
were now. Upon no two of the questions that divided 
public opinion did the lines of division coincide. There 
were no leaders who had ascendency over a body of fol- 
lowers.^ Nowhere was there a central political authority, 
or a rallying point of political thought. The people of 
the time mistook the absence of partisan animosity for the 
existence of political harmony ; and the age seemed to 
them the dawn of the republican millennium. All that had 
happened, nevertheless, was that the old party lines had 
been obliterated by the closing of the questions that had 
separated men into parties ; and that the newly arising 
issues had not yet attained sufficient importance in public 
discussion to become the basis of another party grouping. 
Yet there were two matters of national policy upon which 
opinion was already in a state of agitation and of increas- 
ing excitement, which were destined to engross public 
attention for many years, and — which is more important 
— to mask and even to hide for a time that greater issue 

' Mr, Clnj is an appsrenC eicepCion. Hii peraonml mngnetism and io- 
flnence irere great, but chey were eiertecl occasionally only, foe ipecial 
if Ihe Miaaonri CompronuBe. Afterward, do doabt. 



ha became in a tme ■> 



which would ultimately involve the country in civil war. 
Tho controversies that raged about a protective tariff and 
Intern^ improTements were, when parties should be fully 
formed, to give a long term of security to the inetitutiou 
of slavery. 

It is by no means intended to assert that the genuine 
free traders of the North, who wera numerous, intelligent, 
and honorable, were either the willing allies or the dupes 
of that which is conveniently and not incorrectly termed 
the slave power. Circumstances obliged them and their 
followers to give to the upholders of the slave system 
assistance which they gladly would have withheld. For, 
in the first placei_opposition to a prote ctiv e tariff and to 
'"Xgrnal impi-nvPinpiifH became less and less an opposition 
based on considerations of expediency, and more and more 
one w hich relied upon the contention that un der a stnct 
construction of the Constitution Congress had no rigEFto 
enact a tariff save for revenue, nor a right to appropnaES 
money for roads and canals. Since a strict conslrucilon 
would certainly also forbid interference with the existence 
and the extension of slavery, the Northern anti-tariff men 
were logically compelled to be silent and to acquiesce 
when the slave power rested its argument on this point>^ 
In the second place, the prominence which these two 
questions and others allied to them soon assumed, served 
to divert attention from the question of slavery to a cer- 
tain degree. And, finally, since the Southern people were 
overwhelmingly against protection, whereas free trade waa 
in a minority at the North, it followed that the South held 
control of the party which advocated free trade, furnished 
most of the candidates for high places supported by that 
party, and tolerated no Northern candidates who antago- 
nized the " peculiar institution " of the South. 

The period now to be considered witnessed important 
phases of the radical change which took jtlace in the char, 
acter of the tariff dlBcuaaion. We shall read the history 
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of these years more intelligentlj if we first glance in review 
at the change which had already occurred. Washington 
urged the policy of protection mainly on the pureTy^na- 
tional grounds of the importance of rendering the country 
indeiigndent of a foreign supply of articles needed in time / 
o f war, and of t he desirableness of dive rsifying industry^-/ 
The system was opposed, not strenuously, by the academia 
argument against restrictions "on~fHide, and also antago- 
nized as imposing unequal burdensu^on the poorer and more 
sparse ly Be tUfidregions, whicKTiappened~at tliat time to be 
thfe'sbntE^Ti and interior parts. Local interest in favor 
of protection, which had been but slightly manifested id 
the earliest years, was shown more strongly in the second 
period, that after the war of 1812 ; but both of the strictly 
national arguments by which the policy had been originally 
supported were so strengthened by the events of the war 
that nearly all the public men of the time were favorable 
to the encouragement of manufactures. The commercial 
interests which had sometimes prospered exceedingly and 
again suffered extremely, and which were now prostrated 
by the return of peace in Europe and the renewal of old 
and harassing regulations by Great Britain, resisted a mea- 
sure from which they feared further injury. The South 
still gave much more opposition than help to the movement 
to sustain the manufactures brought into being by the war, 
but the people of that part of the country were not yet 
unanimous against protection. Thecontroveray at this time 
cannot be. regarded as sectional. All tlie influences men- 
tioned became stronger and more intensified after 1816. 
The manufacturers put forth more urgent and confident 
claims to government aid ; the shipping and importing 
interests protested more earnestly against tariffs which 
impeded trade on the ocean ; the South averred with increas- 
ing energy that the policy of protection both taxed that sec- 
tion for the benefit of the wealthier North and injured the 
market for its great staple of cotton. That the division of 
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opiDion was becoiniog more decidedly sectional in char* 
acter appears from tlie fact that ouly by the redistrlbutioa 
of power effected by the apportionment following the census 
of 1820 were the protectionists enabled to obtain a partial 
victory in 1824, — a triumph which was less than complete 
because comm e rcial Masaach ijaetts joined with the agricul- 
t ural South to pre vent it. Although all the infiuences just 
mentioned were essentially sellish in their nature, it would 
be untrue to say that they pi-edoniinated in the councils of 
either faction. No one can study the progress of the dia- 
cusaion candidly without perceiving and admitting that the 
most powerful champions on either side were men who had 
Qo pecuniary or other personal interest to serve, and that 
the strongest arguments employed were drawn neither from 
the benefits to be conferred upon communities and favored 
industries on the one hand, nor from the injuries appre- 
hended by the South on the other. The mixed character of 
the motives to action in the one direction or the other, and 
the necessity of consolidating opinion for concerted effort, 
tended inevitably to remove the question — so far as it was 
one for the decision of Congress — from the field of eco- 
nomics to the field of politics. That was the great change 
that took place in the period we are now about to consider. 
The feature of the tariff campaign wliich ended in the 
passage of the act of 1828 is _the^ enormou s out ponri ag 
nf lit^r &ture upon the s ubject. The protectionists were 
first in the field. Hezekiah Niles aml^Mathew^^ey_3(ere 
t he leaders in a propaganda unlike any other in our his- 
^- tasf^ Niles established his " Register "^at^altimore, in 
V 1811 J Always an advocate of manufactures, he made 
tEe"^' Register" more and more a means of promoting the 
cause of protection until his championship of the " Ameri- 
can system " became the absorbing passion of his public 
life. He held hts opinions from the sincerest conviction, 
unmixed with selfish interest. He was the most magnani- 
mous of disputants, incapable of garbling the language 
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of his opponents in the smallest degree or of suppressing 
any part of their arguments, severe only when his own 
words were perverted or when his position was misrepre- 
sented. In selecting speeebes to illustrate debates, he in- 
variably chose for insertion in the " Register " the strong- 
est on each side, and made it a point to give an equal 
number of them, or at least an equal amount of space, to 
friends and opponents. His guileless frankness, his con- 
spicuous fairness, the absence of any motive save a pro- 
found belief that the causes he advocated were for the 
general welfare, secured for him the respect of all men and 
added immensely to the weight of his opinions on publio 
questions. Since he was a close and intelligent student of 
politics, an expert in statistics, and a writer of clear and 
strong English, — although he was commonly diffuse, — his 
inEuenee in moulding the thought of bis readers was great. 
His constituency was the best-informed part of the commu- 
nity in every part of the country. Those whose judgment 
he did not affect directly he readied through the medium of 
scores of editors of local newspapers, under the system 
of exchanging publications, who found facts, arguments, 
and principles ready-made in the well-filled columns of the 
" Register." No man did more than Mr. Niles to sow tha 
seed of protectionism, or to strengthen the plant and pro- 
tect it from destruction when the " tares " of free trade 
threatened to choke it. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the extent of the 
influence of Mathew Carey. Like Niles, he was a man of 
the highest character, and if it were possible more un- 
selfish than Niles in advocating the policy of encouraging 
manufactures. For he did not even recover the cost of 
his literary ventures by the sale of copies of a newspaper. 
He neglected his business in order to promote tlie cause 
and bore unaided the expense of his private campaign 
for protection. Few men have been more prolific tlian 
he of eseays, addresses, and pamphlets upon a single 
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topic. A large part of what he wrote is now hard read- 
ing ; mucli of it may even be characterized as unreadable. 
Yet one must believe that the writers of numerous com- 
plimentary letters were not merely flattering him whea 
they declared that the services be had rendered to the 
cause of protection were of inestimable value. Men said 
the same thing when they wrote of him, as well as when 
they wrote to him. The truth of all this testimony com- 
pels us to infer that our grandfathers were so interested 
in the subject that they could read with avidity essays 
from which even the students of the tariff controversy in 
lat«r days turn with speedy weariness. It is a fact that 
Mr. Carey was held in high honor by his contemporaries 
as a powerful agent in forming public opinion. Yet 
there are indications that bis own opinion of his services 
was higher than that which was universally held by bis 
coadjutors on the protection side of the controversy.' 

• Toward the end of hU pnlilic and literary career his griorancM ware 
freqaentl; broaght to the attenHaa of bis readers ia a way to diotb the 
present generation more to amuaenient than to eympathy. De hinted 
broadly to some of the waalthj manaraetnren in Boston and Philodelphim 
that it ffoald be agreeable to him if the; would reitnbnme to bim a aam 
of {^70^ expenses he had incurred in printing and distributing; pamphlets 
in snppart of numufactares and in promoting the paiuage of the act of 
ISQg. In bii o»n words, for he took the pobUo into his oonfidence in this 



" they all w 



began U 



Then 



for retasnl which aogeTed Itim moat was that they had not employed bim 
to take up their oanse. Bs admitted that he had do legal claim opon 
them; hat would it lie an act of gratitude, he asked, for a man wboaa 
honse had been homing to evade payment of a lou sofferfd by one who 
voluntarily exerted himself to eitinguiab the flames ? Mr, Carey paraded 
the commendatory letters of the ungrateful mannfacturera ta show what 
they thonglit of him when he was working gratuitoDgly in their interest 

paased by in the formation of a committee to prepare a tariff address, a 
alight which he attribated to the jealousy of men of less, and more receot, 
prominence in the discusaioo. To show what he bad dune, he proclaimed 
that since 1810 he had written and pnblisbed I>T pamphlela. ooTcring 
2295 pages, on the snbject of protection, beside nnmeroaa newspaper 
MsaTB, cironlars, and memorioU to Congress. When Nullilicatiun tiireat- 
ened to destroy the Unioa, he prepared an elaborate epitaph upon the 
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The free traders did oot begin their "campaign ot 
education " until it was too late to prevent the eiiact< 
ment of the tariff of 1828. There were many newspapers 
which took an anti-protection view of the question and 
argued it with vigor. With one or two exceptions, they 
had no more than a local influence. Even the " National 
Intelligencer " and the New York " Evening Post " had far 
less power than Niles's *' Weekly Register " and Carey's 
pamphlets. After the failure of the woollens bill iu 
1827, when the deliberate purpose to move on Congress 
at the nest session became evident, the free traders took 
alarm and entered upon the caiupaign with great spirit. 
Their method, which was also employed by tlio protec- 
tionists, was to Iiold county or district meetings, at which 
a long and argumentative address or memorial to Con- 
gress was adopted. Printed and circulated in the neigh- 
borhood, it became both a local " platform " on the 
tariff and a means of disseminating the arguments on 
which the opposition relied. The system was peculiarly 
adapted to the conditions prevailing in the South, where 
there were few newspapers. Inasmuch as the memuriala 
laid great stress upon the injustice to Southern interests 
alleged to be involved in the adoption of the protective 
policy, public opinion in that part of the country was 
much more consolidated than it was at the North, where 
meetings were held by both parties. The fifth " Finance " 
volume of the American State Papers contains several 
hundred folio pages of resolutions of State legislatures 

Repablio. and appended to it ■ statemeDt, to ha lnaerib*d upon the moan- 
ment, tbnt the epitaph vai writteo hy one wiio had adrocatcd prot? ction " for 

ment hid he any effectual support; for sii — not ponaBCntire — he vm 
wholly without the least cooperation on the part of those whole interesta 
he WW odTOcating, and the caoperatian in the other sit wu feeble)." In 
thla very complaint, paerile u it ia on the part of the writer, we read a 
OOntradiction of the aasertion bo eommonly made that the protection move- 
ment originateg and endi widi those who ate mevkiag g:ovaniment aid lot 
their euterpriae*. 
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and memorials by public meetinga of citizens in relation 
to the tariff. Most of them were the production of a 
few months — after the defeat of the woollens bill of 
1827, and before the enactment of the tariff of 1828. 
Some featui'es of this literature will be referred to here- 
' after. 

It is always an intereBting historical study to distin- 
guish the inBuence of minor incidents on the course of 
events, and to speculate upon the momentous consequences 
of slight modifications of the conditions under which those 
events occurred. The circumstances in which the tariff 
act of 1824 was passed offer a tempting field for specula- 
tion of this sort. What would have happened if tlie nar- 
row majority of five in favor of the bill in the House of 
Itepresentatives had been wiped out? Perhaps the result 
would have been the passage, in 1825 or 1826, of an act 
better suited to the wants of the country than either the 
act actually passed or the law of 1828 ; and the country 
might have been spared much political agitation, includ- 
ing the incident of South Carolina nullification. It has 
been held by some writers that tlie defeat of the protec- 
tionists might have been final, and that the whole fiscal 
history of the government would have been changed.' 
Whatever might have been the consequences of the 

1 Peck {" The JsEkionlan Epoch," p. W) takeB this viev : " Had Clay 
thrown againit it " — Uie tariff bill of 1824 — " tha wttig-ht o( his great 
inflaence and anthoritT, protectiaa in the United Stnten, with ml! its nttend- 
ant and lineal evila, would have met > mgnol and probably ui abiding 
repaiae. To aid him in hia effurti to attain the gtittEriai; bat transient 
diBtinctiaa of the presideney, he aacrificed one of the noblest opportanitiea 
of modern times, not only to benefit his coantry, but the world, and ta 
earn a place nioang the few whose names are jewels in the crown of elates- 
manship." The present writer necepU the Tiew that any man's anthority 
would hare been snffieient to check protectionism permanently, u little as 
ba accepts the opinion ns to the baneful effects of that policy. The sag- 
gestion tliat Clay was capable of abandoning at will the principle for 
which he had contended daring his whole public life, and that his tergiTer- 
aation, however successful, would have won him credit und honor iu the eyea 
of posterity, ii one that needs only to be made to be rejected. 
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rejection of the tariff bill of 1824, it is most probable that 
feature of the act led to a miachievoua result that 
would have been avoided in whole or in part by a change 
of that clause. It may or may not have been the indiffer- 
ent attitude of some woollen manufacturers that deter* 
mined the policy of Congress in fixing the duties on wool 
and woollen goods. That the rates left the industry in 
a perilous position, and that a measure adopted by the 
British Parliament, to be noticed hereafter, threatened it 
with ruin, became evident soon after the law went into 
operation. The appeal made by the manufacturers for a 
revision of rates was answered by the woollens bill of 
1827, which was defeated by a united South, helped by a 
section of Middle States protectionists who opposed grant- 
ing relief to the woollen industry unless the comparatively 
slight disadvantages which certain of their own local indns- 
tries suffered under the new tariff were also removed. It 
is consequently a position that may be logically defended, 
that if the act of 1824 had been framed with more intelli- 
gent regard for the woollen manufacture, numerous evila 
which resulted from throwing the tariff question into poli- 
tics would have been avoided or postponed ; since the wool- 
len industry was the only important one whose necessities 
would have demanded taking up the tariff question again 
for many years to come. How the operation of the tariff, 
as it was actually passed, developed the new movement for 
a revision we are now prepared to consider. 

The tariff of 1824 seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion during the two years that followed its enactment. 
Niles's " Register," which was never silent when the sub- 
ject of encouraging manufactures was broached, contains 
hardly a reference to the tariff after 1824 until the autumn 
of 1826. It once notes that the Richmond " Enquirer" 
informs its readers that the late tariff law plundered the 
planters for the benefit of the manufacturers ; in response 
to which Mr. Niles challenged the editor to name any 
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single article tlie price of which had been increased by the 
tariff. The only benefit manufacturers had derived from 
the act, he insisted, lay in the safety of their invested 
capital.' Again,^ ho pointed with satisfaction to the fact 
that the tariff did not, by diminishing laiporfa^, affect the 
revenue injuriously, as the opponents of the bill predicted 
it would do. And in the same volume,^ he expressed satis- 
faction at tbe remark of a Virginia writer that since the 
tariff was not likely to be reduced, it was wise for the peo- 
ple of Virginia to " establish factories and enjoy its boun- 
ties." It is well to give particular attention to both these 
passages. The first implies what every intelligent advo- 
cate of protection then and ever since has maintained, 
namely, that a high tariff for purposes of protection is not 
levied necessarily with a view to causing a diminution of 
imports, does not necessarily diminish them, and does not 
invariably fail of its purpose when it does not diminish 
them. The steadiness of the market may be even more 
important than the exclusive possession of it. Mr, Niles's 
pleasure at tlie proposal to build factories at the South 
is also quite compatible with his wish that the factories 
already erected should be put beyond the reach of injuri- 
ous foreign competition. It is, to be sure, not compatible 
with the motive usually imputed to protectionists by free 
traders, which is assumed to be purely a desire to increase 
the profits of manufacturers. Mr. Niles and a vast ma- 
jority of those who then and at all other times have advo- 
cated the protective policy put the prosperity of the whole 
country as the first consideration ; and held that it was 
best to be secured by establishing manufactures and, by 
encouraging them, producing domestic competition which 
would eventuate in prices permanently as low as foreign 
prices. He therefore welcomed the home competition 
as completing the process set In motion by the protective 
tariff. 



" Begiiter," Tol. i 



* Ibid. p. 103. 



aid. p. X29. 
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The first step in the movement which led ultimately to 
a new tariff on certain manufactured goods was taken at 
Boston on the 14th of September, -1826.' A meeting of 
woollen nianufaeturera was held on that day at the Ex- 
change Coffee House. The depressed state of the indus- 
try was fully set forth and it was unanimously voted to 
petition Congress for an increase of duties.^ At an ad- 
journed meeting held on October 23, a memorial waa 
adopted in which the reasons for the request were given 
at length.^ It was shown that as the quantity of wool 
produced in the country was quite insufficient to supply 
the home demand, an im|Kirtation of wool was necessary, 
and that the cost of the foreign article controlled the price 
of the domestic supply. The tariff of 1824 had increased 
the duty on foreign wool 15 per cent., yet the duty on 
manufactured goods was advanced but 8 per cent. 
Events abroad had reduced the price of wool in England. 
The tariff and charges upon foreign wool, amounting to 
fully 50 per cent., laid a heavy burden upon the home 
manufacturer. The English manufacturer had an advan- 
tage not only in this circumstance but in a lower rate of 
wages to labor ; aud his situation was further improved 
by the system of assessing duties ad valorem, and by the 
opportunities which that method gave him to evade the 
impost. English manufacturers had flooded the market 
with their goods. At first they ha^l derived large profits 
from the export, but latterly they had been disposing of 
their fabrics at or below cost, by auction. Meanwhile ( 
half the machinery in the New England woollen factories f 
was idle, and those concerns which had erected large fac- 
tories in the hope that the tariff of 1824 would enable 

' Perliapa we shoulil Bay the first pablia muTenient «u then-tnliea. 
Nlles (tdI. ixTiT. p. 187) 8>7a that tlio momncnt had Iti oHgin in Penn- 
■ylTutin, in 1825 or 1626. Hi "" 
pobUo opinion in Nev Eaglau 
twiff. 

' Niles'a " Register," toL n 
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them to operate in security from ruinous foreign competi- 
tion bad suspended altogether, awaiting relief in a read- 
justment of duties. The manufacturem did not ask for 
any change in the duty on wool ; to increase it would add 
to their burdens ; they were hopeful that the existing high 
rata wouhl induce competition, increase the home produc- 
tion, and lead to a lowering of the price. Nor did they 
aek for an increase of the ad valorem duty on manufac- 
tured goods, but for specific duties upon yards of cloth, 
jdth. ±he_ adoption of the " minimum " principle. " Such 
a measure," they~aaid, "inay protect the manufacturer. 
It can injure no one. No class of men in this community 
can prosper without all partaking in their prosperity. The 
price of goods to the consumers here can never be increased 
to their injury ; competition among our own citizens will 
prevent it. All experience proves, especially the experi- 
ence of American manufacturers, that no class of our citi- 
zens can long continue in the exclusive enjoyment of any 
lucrative branch of business. Competition will reduce 
their gains to a fair and reasonable standard. To that 
standard we are willing to conform." 

A circular subsequently sent to manufacturers urged 
organized effort on their part to secure favorable action 
by Congress and to arouse the people to the importance 
of granting relief to the woollen industry. In all the liter- 
ature put forth in support of a new tariff on woollens it is 
tacitly assumed, and it is no doubt true, that it was only 
necessary to show that tlie existing duties did not ade- 
quately protect the industry in order to induce the people 
to favor such a revision as would enable manufacturers 
to meet foreign competition and not be destroyed by it. 
There is no attempt to argue the desirableness of protec- 
tion, no apology for asking relief, no suggestion that the 
measure they proposed was a selfish scheme to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the rest of the community. 
The time was not far distant when they and all proteotioti- 
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s driven to take an attitude of defence ; at 
present all whom they addressed were either heartily in 
favor of protection or too timid to confront an almost 
overwhelming public opinion in favor of the policy. 

Numerous petitions were presented to Congress during 
the mouth of December, 1826, from wool growers and man- 
ufacturers asking for further protection. The petitions 
are not printed in the " American State Papers,"' but it la 
evident that at this time the interests of the growers and 
manufacturers of wool were not regarded as in any degree 
antagonistic. The manufacturers conceded the proprie^ 
of full and adequate protection to the sheep-raisers and 
urged that the effect of the measure, by inducing strong 
competition, would be to give them in a few years a full 
supply of domestic wool. The wool growers on their part 
were persuaded that ample protection to the makers of 
cloth was essential to give them a market large enough 
to consume their product. The petitions were referred 
to the Committee on' Manufactures, and on the 10th of 
January, 1827, Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, the chairman 
of the committee, reported the famous woollens bill. It 
did not change the ad valorem rate on manufactures of 
wool — 33 J per cent. — but established three minima. 
All such manufactnres(except worsted stuffs and blanket^ 
costing less than 40 cents a square yard were to be rated 
at 40 cents for the purpose of assessing duty : all costing 
between 40 cents and If 2.50, at $2.50 ; and all costing be- 
tween §12.50 and $4, at $4. Unmanufactured wool was 
to be charged with a duty of 35 per cent, for one year after 
June 1, 1828, and thereafter with 40 per cent, duty, and 
all wool costing between 10 and 40 cents a pound was to 
be rated at 40 cents. 

The bill was taken up for consideration on the 17th of 
January, and debated until the 10th of February, when it 
was passed by the House of Kepresentatives. The discua- 
sioa was necessarily largely a repetition of what bad been 
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said many times in Congress, so far as it dealt witb the 
general subject of protection ; and, 30 far as it was a con- 
sideration of the particular claims of the wool and woollen 
industries, too technical and intricate in its details to be 
intelligible in a condensed summary. But there were 
certain features of the debate tliat deserve notice as intro- 
ducing new elements in the tariff problem. It was evident 
almost from the first that the quest ion was to be compl i- 
cated by the political intrigues o f the d ay. The bill was 
■Btfginatizeinjy MrTCambreleng, of New York, on the day 
the debate began, as a " prohibitory ^ct for the ben efit of 
the woollen manufacturers of ^ew__England," ' and a 
strong liuit was given by this gentleman — who said in the 
same speech that he was always an advocate of the prin- 
ciples of free trade — to the Pennsylvania members to 
make a doubling of the duty on bar iron a condition of 
their support of the pending bill. Mr. Cambreleng was, 
as he said, a consistent opponent of protection. But he 
was also, at that time, engaged with Mr. Vau Bnren in an 
active campaign to unite all the elements of opposition to 
the President, Mr. Adams, in favor of General Jackson. 
It was important, then, to deal a blow at New England 
by refusing its manufacturers relief,'and yet not to seem 
to reject the principle of protection by defea^n'g~llie bill 

^dSecEly, Jacksonhad voted" for the act of 1824, and was 
on record as favoring strongly a " judicious " tariff for 
protection. Mr. Cambreleng wsnld^'tEeref oreliccom pi is h 
two objects which he desired greatly to effect if he could 
range protectionist Pennsylvania in opposition to the bill ; 
he would not only prevent an increase of the tariff, thus 
serving his constituents in commercial New York City, but 
he would aiTay Pennsylvania against New England politi- 

_cally, and further the prospects of General Jackson. 

Mr, Cambreleng found in Mr. James Buchanan an effi- 
cient coadjutor in his task of breaking down the more- 
* " CougraBsiaiial DebMes," toL iU. (Nineteenth Congre»), p. 745., 
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ment for protection and of defeating the woollens bill. 
Mr. Buchanan adopted a method much better adapted to 
accomplish these purposes than the suggestion of double 
duties on bar iron. He worked himself into a well-simu- 
lated excitement over the wrong to be done to the liemp 
interest by giving relief exclusively to woollens. There 
was great danger that through the influence of Mr, Clay, 
then Secretary of State, the vote of Kentucky would be 
given for the reelection of Mr. Adams. The political 
advantage to be gained by posing the friends of General 
Jackson as advocates of assistance to the hemp-growers of 
Kentucky, and compelling the New Englauders either to 
array themselves against Mr, Buchanan's acheme or to 
complicate with other matters the one object they had 
in view, made the mantenvre of the opposition one of 
great shrewdness. It accomplished its object: for ulti- 
mately a large contingent of the Pennsylvania delegation 
and almost all the Kentucky members voted against the /^ 
bill. The protestations by Mr. Buclianan himself, and by 
many other members who joined with him in mischief- 
making, that they were warmly in favor of protection, 
would be most edifying if it were not so plainly evident 
that they were bending all their energies to the defeat of 
the only measure of protection which the circumstances 
of the time rendered important. 

The bill, having been passed by the House of Kepre- 
sentatives.^ was sent to the Senate, where it w.is quickly 
wrecked. There remained only three weeks of the " short " 
session when the bill was received. There was a short 
debate on the question of reference. The friends of the 
measure, advocating reference to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, carried their point by four majority against 
the opponents, who tried to put tho bill before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The bill was reported back in two 
days, whereupon its opponents delayed consideration of 
' Tlw vote OD pauiug it wia jeu 100, ufi 05. 
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the matter on ita merits by repeated motions to refer and 
recommit, with the result that no debate whatever took 
place upon the bill itself. Time having been frittered 
away until it was obviously too late to secure the enact- 
ment of the bill, Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, moved 
that it be laid on the table. The motion was carried by 
the easting vote of the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun. It 
was known at the time, and is a part of the history of 
the great political intrigue then in progress, that the situ- 
ation was cunningly devised by Mr. Van Buren to throw 
upon Mr. Calhoun whatever odium would be Incurred by 
the defeat of the woollens bill. Van Buren's course on 
the tariff from first to last was one of insincerity, evasion, 
and chicanery. Up to this time he bad usually declared 
himself in favor of manufactures and protection, but was 
apt to vote contrary to the opinions expressed in his 
speeches. On the preliminary votes in the Senate on 
questions of reference of the woollens bill, he acted with 
the friends of the bill. He was present when the vote was 
taken upon the motion to lay the bill on the table, and in 
fact had made the motion next previous. But be now 
remained silent, caused the vote to be a tie, and compelled 
the Vice-President to give the casting vote. Had he 
voted, be could have averted the ignominious defeat of the 
bill, although there is no reason to think that the measure 
could have been carried through to enactment in the three 
remaining days of the session. His passion for politics 
of a petty sort led him to sacrifice his convictions in order 
to force upon Calhoun a responsibility which he evaded. 
It cannot be pleaded in bis favor that he was tlien, as he 
afterward was, opposed to protection. That view of the 
matter is expressly contradicted by his attitude after Con- 
gress adjourned, as shown in an incident to which none of 
Van Buren's biographers refers.' It may be said here in 



order to avoid recurrence to the subject, that Van Buren 
procured the passage of a resolutign by the New York 
legislature iostructiag him to vote for the tariff bill of 
1828, and thus relieved himself of responsibility for his 
vote ; and that in his " Origin of Politioal Parties " there 
is to be found much denunciation of the protective system, 
but not a word to indicate that he himself bad ever 
favored it. 

The course pursued by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Van 
Buren in order to promote the presidential prospects of 
General Jackson was only a little more conspicuously in- 
sincere than that of some other members of the Senate and 
House who were not quite so prominent in the interesting 
game of politics in which they were engaged. Mr. Ben- 
ton, another of the band of president-makers, made a mo- 
tion in the Senate to recommit the bill with instructions 
to report a provision prohibiting altogether the importation 
of foreign wool after January 1, 1828.^ The motion wa« 
intended to render the bill obnoxious ; but Mr. Benton, 

Huriabai^ conYeution. On tliat occulon ho nude a Bpeecb of sbont an 
hour's lenBth. According to the "Argiu" (quuted by Nil«, *ol. ixxU. 
p. 340), Mr. Von Bann " aUnded to and fuUy eiplaioed hia oonne in rela- 
tion lo the woalleDB bill ; the charncter and effect of that bill, aa veil u of 
Torioua meaaurea adopted and diaouHed from time to time foe the protoo- 
don ot our home indtutry ; the magnitude and iitot importance of the sub- 
ject in reference to eierf lection of the Union, and every put and eTery 
oitiien of the St»te ; the obvioua neoesiity a! extending to the wool groiaer 
and manatactnrer and to arery branch of dumeetio prodactiun and indita- 
try that may require it ample and liberal eneoura|;ement ; nnd to render 
such encouragement eRecCnal by the adoption of sound, careful, and wiaa 
tneaanrea. lolutary In themaelTea and diaoonnected from the feieriah at- 
tempts of deaigning partisans and the artful contrivances of thou itho 
seek to pervert a grreat national qDastion to their own personal and politi- 
cal advantage. It aas a full and very able viev of the vhole gronndj 
and, intricate and difficalt as the vaiions bearing of the question ore, they 
vers stated in n manner so clear and perspicnous as to bring tbem within 
the comprehension of every hearer." It aceme to be n great loas to politi- 
oal economy as veil as to political history that this luminous speech waa 
not reported. ' 

1 " Debates of Congren," voL ill p. 388. 
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both before tliat time and afterward,' as well as on this 
ocoasion, used language and employed arguments whicli, 
were the occasion to arise, might be quoted as proving him 
to be a strong advocate of protection. If it should be im- 
portant to show that he had always been on the other side 
of the question, it would be easy for him to assert that hia 
purpose was — as there seems to be no doubt it was, in 
1827 — to make the ])roviBiuna o£ the bill so extreme that 
it could not be passed. 

Although the question of the tariff was used by a group 
of political intriguers at Washington as a club to beat 
Adams and as a means of electing Jackson, the defeat 
of the bill was instantly followed by the beginning of a 
powerful agitation on the one hand to promote, and on the 
other to frustrate, the scheme of a revision in the interest 
of the wooUen manufacture. As early as the first week 
in April, the Charleston Chamber of Commerce passed a 
vote of thanks to the South Carolina senators for their 
exertions in the interests of the State, and Mr. Hayne, in 
responding, warned the Charleston merchants that a mea- 
sure similar to the woollens bill would undoubtedly be 
presented and urged at the next session of Congress, and, 
"without being an alarmist," he was "constrained" to 
tell them that "nothing but the firm and unanimous, 
though temperate, remonstrance of the whole of the South- 
ern States, aided by the firmness and good sense of liberal- 
minded men in other portions of the Union, can save as 
from a commercial calamity compared with which war 
itself would almost lose its terrors,"^ — alarming words, 
surely, if not those of an alarmist. Mr. Hamilton, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from South Carolina, 
at a meeting held in May^ expressed similar views in 
more violent language. He thought it would be a curions 
and melancholy fact " if, aiter all the blood and treasure 

' Id 1828, vhen he ar^ed eunesdy 
^ Nile*, Tol. v"ii p. sua. 
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expended to escape even the apprehension of the taxation 
of old England, tbe fabric of this Union should be dis- 
Bolved by imposts contrived to glut the avarice of New 
England." 

Preparations for the coming struggle were made speed- 
ily on both sides. Many meetings were held, chiefly in 
the South, to protest against an increase of duties, in 
South Carolina more than in any other State. The me- 
morials adopted are to be found in the fifth " Finance " , 
volume of the American State Papers. Those which are 
dated show that the most of the meetings were held in 
June, July, and August, 1827. The resolutions and argu- 
ments presented vary greatly in form, but in substance 
they are much alike. The sentiments expressed cannot 
be exhibited more clearly and tersely than in the follow- 
ing extract from the memorial of the citizens of Eicblaud 
District, South Carolina : — 

The duties laid by Congress, of whatever description, 
are levied in great part ou articles purchased by Southern 
industry and consumed by tbe South ; but titese duties 
are expended almost exclusively for the benefit of other 
sections of the Union. All tbe taxes that support the 
expenditures of the army, of the navy, of the various, 
fortifications, of roads and canals, in whatever proportion 
we pay them, return to us no more. All that is taken 
from us is disposed of elsewhere. We are benefited in the 
South by those expenditures in no way that we can per- 
ceive and feel. All that we pay is accumulated in defend- 
ing and improving distant sections of tbe Union, and ths 
prosperity of the North is built upon the impoverishment 
of the South. Although we have long submitted without 
complaint, the inequality and injustice of this state of J 
things is becoming too glaring to remain unnoticed, and | 
the burdens it imposes on us too heavy to be home in 
silence any longer.' 

The grievance of tbe South was set forth in much greater 
detail on many occasions, but it is believed that it is fairly 
' American Stata Papen, " Knnnae," toI. v. p. 707> 
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and fully expressed in the above extract. Ita basis was 
the propositions that the imports of tlie country were paid 
for with the exports — and that they should be so paid for 
was, by the way, good protectiouist doctrine ; that the 
chief exports of the United States were Southern produc- 
tions,' and therefore it was Southern industry which pro- 
vided the means for the largest part of the merchandise 
imported from abroad ; that the tariff, by adding to the 
cost of foreign merchandise, diminished the amount which 
could bo purchased, and thus became a tax almost exclu- 
sively upon Southern industry ; that the enforced diminu- 
tion of imports placed a limitation uixm the amount of 
cotton which foreign countries could purchase and thus 
hampered the export trade ; and that the taxes collected 
from the South were levied for the purpose of promoting 
Northern industry, and the proceeds were expended in 
malting internal improvements in the North. It is quite 
unnecessary to discuss these propositions. Those which 
are essential to prove that the tariff was more burdensome 
upon the South than upon the North are palpably falla- 
cious. It was true that the protective features of the 
tariff were wholly for the benefit of the North ; hut that 
was only because the South preferred, by devoting itself 
exclusively to agriculture, to seek none of the benefits 
which were open to all ; perhaps because it saw itself 
unable to obtain those benefits by reason of the fact that 
slave labor was not adaptable to manufactures. 

South Carolina, as usual in that period of the national 
history, was more uncompromising than any other part of 
the country. The State legislature took up the subject of 
the tariff and adopted a report which well shows the spirit 
which was beginning to take possession of its people. The 

1 The total tbIub of exports in the year ended September 30, 1S2T, wu 
(og.(K>l,fl{ll, of which S29,35g,54G repremntad mw cotton; fG.i577,123, 
tobaooo ; and S2.:!43.(W8, rice ; being (38,280,576 for these three Southern 
piodnota — almoat two lliirds of the whole. 
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matter was treated as one between the governoieiits of the 
Uuited States and of the State. South Cai-olina claimed 
the right to decide that Congress bad transcended its 
powers. She had not yet determined in what way she 
should put her decision into effect. But of one thing her 
legislature was sure. "It is all important," so reads the 
report adopted by the legislature, " that whatever is to be 
done by South Carolina ought to be so done as to impress 
upon the minds of the Congress of the United States that 
she does not at this conjuncture approach the national 
legislature as a suppliant or aa a memorialist, but as a 
sovereign and an equal. . . . She must cause her senti- 
ments to be conveyed to Congress in a manner so impos- 
ing as to evince that she could have the intercourse regu- 
lated as is proper between one sovereign and another." 
If the tone waa more lofty than the modern view of the 
Constitution justifies, there can be no doubt of the ear- 
nestness anil sincerity of the belief then almost universal 
in the South, that the tariff was peculiarly oppressive to 
that part of the couutry. 

Altogether the most notable production in opposition 
to the move ipeat_.for lugher protectiouTwas^. the" famous" 
P^iphlet^ritttMi-byJlIejwy Lee of Boston.^ It was drafted 
"asT^eexpresBion of the sentiments of an exceedingly infla- 
ential group of Boston merchants and professional men. 
Its length — it forms a pamphlet of 196 pages — and the 
comprehensive and thorough character of its treatment of 
the subject forbid an attempt to summarize it. Although 
Mr. JJiles found fault with it for a lack of candor in 
certain passages and for what he regarded as misrepre- 
sentation of some facts regarding the situation in the 
woollen trade, these criticisms cannot justly be applied to 
the argument as a whole. So far as it challenges the 
duty of the government to protect manufactures; so far 
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as it denies the obligation resting upon Congress to con- 
tinue a policy of protection and increase daties until they 
become adequate to that end ; so far as it disputes the 
proposition that protective duties result in lowering prices; 
so far as it seeks to show the inconsistency of Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Everett, and other New England men who had 
opposed and now favored protection ; so far as it attempts 
to prove that the causes of the existing depression in the 
woollen manufat'ture were not those alleged by the advo- 
cates of the woollens bill of 1827 and would not be cured 
by that or a similar measure ; — so far, in short, as it was 
an argument against protection on the well- recognized 
lines of the classical political ecx)nomy, no more powerful 
document was ever produced in this country. 

Meanwhile there was preparation not less determined 
on the part of the protectionists for the struggle that was 
to begin when the Twentieth Congress should assemble. 
At a meeting of the Ppniigylvgiii^_gQc iety for th e Promo- 
tion of Manufactures and the Mechanic ArtsTTield^at 
HiladelpTiTa on May 14, 1827, 'it was r^olved to call a 
convention of delegates of farmers, manufacturers, and 
the friends of both branches of industry, to meet at Har- 
risburg on the 80th day of July, " to take into considera- 
tion the present state of the wool-growing and wool-manu- 
facturing interests and such other manufactures as may 
require encouragement." The proposition was taken up 
with great enthusiasm, and in all the States of the North, 
except Indiana and Illinois, county and State conventions 
were held for the appointment of delegates to the Harria- 
burg convention. The Maine delegates did not attend, but 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and Kentuuhy were repre- 
sented. The convention was attended by a hundred dele- 
gates from thirteen States of the twenty-four then in the 
Union. Among the members were many distinguished 
men, — two senators of the United States ; Mr. Mallary, 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures of the 
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House of Representatives, and several otber members of 
Congress ; Plezekiah Niles and Mathew Carey ; Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio ; Ezekiel Webster, the brother of Daniel, 
of New Hampshire ; Abbott Lawrence, of Massachusetts ; 
Charles J. Ingersoll and Walter Forward, of Pennsylva- 
nia ; and many others. 

On the first day of the convention a committee was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the resolution which led 
to the meeting, and on the following morniug the commit- 
tee reported a series of seven resolutions, all of which were 
adopted. Under these votes six committees of nine mem- 
bers each were appointe<l : (1) to prepare a memorial to 
Congress upon the condition~bf the wool-growing and 
wool-manufacturing interests, and upon the proper remedy ; 
(2) to prepare an address to the peo])Ie of the United 
States upon the facts and causes " which have brought 
upon the farming interest and upon some of the manufac- 
turing interests the present embarrassments," and to sug- 
gest the remedy ; (3) upon the expediency of further 
protection to the manufacture of iron ; (4) hemp and flax ; 
(5) glass ; (6) printed cottonl When the last four named 
committees reported, the convention referred their reports 
tA the committee appointed to draft a memori.il to Con- 
gress. Ultimately several resolutions were offered, the 
first and most important of which asked for an increase 
of duty upon wool, and for specific duties and tlie establish- 
ment of luiuiiua upon woollen goods. A duty of one cent 
a pound on hammered bar iron, further protection to 
hemp and flax, the discouragement of the importation of 
foreign distilled spirits and the distillation of spirits from 
imported materials, and a readjustment of the cotton 
duties so as to protect printed cotton goods, were proposed 
in the other resolutions, which were all adopted by the 
convention. The committee on glass reported that further 
protection of that industry was not needed. The conven- 
tion showed its confidence in the committee to prepare an 
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address to the people, of whicli Mr. Kiles was the chair- 
man, by grantiug it permiaaion to take all the time neces- 
sary for its preparation, and to publish it as the address 
of the convention. The unanimity of the convention is 
indicated by the fact that the memorial to Congress was 
signed by every member save the two United States sena- 
tors, who refrained from motives of propriety. The sea- 
^ajon lasted five days. 

The proposition regarding wool and woollens adopted 
by the Harriahurg convention became historic. It was 
asked that a duty of 20 cents a pound be levied on all 
wool costing 8 cents a pound, the duty to be increased 
annually by 2^ cents until it should reach 60 cents. On 
woollen goods, with certain exceptions, a 40 j>er cent. 
duty was asked for, to be increased after one year to 45, 
and in two years to 50 per cent. Four " minimum " 
points were suggested. All goods costing not more than 
50 cents a square yard were to be taken at 50 cents ; the 
second minimum was fixed at |I2.50 ; the third at $4 ; the i 
fourth at *6. It was frankly intended to put tlie duty on 
wool at a prohibitory point; and the purpose to exclude 
many classes of woollen goods altogether by the " mini- 
mum" device was also openly avowed. It was from the 
beginning designed to make the wool and woollen indus- 
tries most prominent, and this purpose was carried out 
It is not true, as some writers assert, that the original 
plan was to limit consideration to these two industries.' 

■ Summer, in hia " Andrew Jackaon," p. 201. says: " Mar 1 4, IRST, the 
Pennajlvania Soeiety tor the Promotion of Manufacturei and the Meohanio 
Arts called a nnTendoD of wtwl gntven and mana(nctur?ra. Tbe oaa- 
TendoD met at UarriBbar);, Jul; 3D, 1?27. It wa.1 fonni] necenaarj ta 
•nlarga the icape of the convention in order to make allies of intenata 
which would otherwiK become hiatile. The rfniilt vros that iron, steel, 
glaai, vool, woolleoB, hemp and flai were recommended for protecdon." 
Tbe foregoing acconnt will show the iDDCCuracii-e in ProfeBSnr Sumner'a 
&ceount The ori^nal call was to " farmen, manufacturen, and the frienda 
of botli brunohes of indnstrj." The objects o 
incluiled " mob other inaDnfaatnrei u may require ei 
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The resolutions calling tlie convention were broad and 
genera), and the result was an assembly the membership 
of which — on the authority of Mr. Niles ' — contained a 
majority of farmers. Some of the delegates — a few 
only, so far as can be ascertaiDed — were manufacturers. 
It is doubtful if any similar convention ever held so 
small a proportion of members who could be charged 
with a selfish interest in the measures they urged upon 
Congress. The " National Intelligencer " ^ said that " tha 
convention was one of the most respectable bodies of men 
ever collected together in this country, and its delibera- 
tions were characterized by great ability." It congratu- 
lated, sarcastically, those who had stigmatized it in ad. 
vance as a party movement, upon the fact that in its 
proceedings, debates, and the personal intercourse of tha 
members it was " free from the tinge of party." * 



' An^Bt e. 1827. In lhi> and the fDllowing cilBtiana from the " Intel- 
li^Dwr,*^ it ia veil to beAr in toind that it wu Htron^ly ia favor of tlia 
retilecdDn of Mr, Aduna, and onaltfrabl; oppoted to Oenonkl Jscluan. In 
fonner yenn it had beeo hoaUle (o the protectiTe polio; and had had manj 
■ coDtroTen; witli Mr. Nilea upon the qneatiDO. It hod not, in 1827, 
chanped its attitude on protection sompletely ; hut nbether it wM politi- 
cal aaaociation or a ohangv of convictioD induced by obaerTation and eipe- 
TieDoe, it had come to look irith much toleratioa upon the principle of 
protection, aod even to faror an inoreaae of dutiea upon wool and woullena. 
In an artiole npnii the annual report of Secretarj Ruah. in Ilvci'mbxr of 
the aame year, the " Ititelli|;eTicer '' depreealed the exuberunco of the 
Secretary's advocacy of ■ great eitenaion of the ■ystem of protection, and 
maintained that, witli the exception of woo! and noallvno. the eilatlDjj tariff 
vol sufficient and ahould be maintained, 

' An attempt naa made during the debates in Congress to create the 
impreaaion that the convention vas political in ita ainu. Mr. Roaan, a 
■enatar from Rentncky, declared that " the sole objeet of the oonvention 
was not numnfactnres," and he asked, as though the answer to hi* ques- 
tion most prove hia aaaertion, " How many Jackson men were in that con- 
vention ? " Mea (vol. raiv. p. 187) Ukes op this qnestjou and disprove* 
wholly Mr. Rowan's insinuated criticism by saying that " [be president [of 
) vice-president and many of the membeia were friendly 




The importance and the weight of the Harrisbui^ con- 
Tention intensified the violence of the opposition to its 
recommendations. In the South, the ftiovement was con- 
demned on the grounds already mentioned. In the North, 
an attempt was made to discredit it by likening it to the 
Hartford convention. The only feature which was com- 
mon to the two was the word " convention." Xiift much- 
maligned Hartford convention was composed of delegates 
chosen under State authority, to secure concerted action 
of a small group of States, in opposition to the policy of a 
national adminiati-ation carrying on a war. The Harrls- 
bnrg convention was summoiied by a voluntary society, 
was open to delegates from every State, and had for ita 
sole object a petition to Congress in constitutional form. 
The virulence and vituperation that characterized the po- 
litical discussions pending the election of 1828 can hardly 
be imagined by those who have not read the newspapers 
of that time. No doubt many people who did not trouble 
themselves to look at the reports of the proceedings of the 
convention accepted the statements of their favorite jour- 
nals, which represented the convention as little better than 
a treasonable assembly. 

The Twentieth Congress met in December. There was 
a contest over tlie speakei^hip ; Mr. Taylor, of New York, 
the Speaker of the Nineteenth Congress, was defeated 
by Mr. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia. It was a trinmph 
of the Jackson over the Adams faction. Gossip said that 
Stevenson won some votes for his narrow majority of ten 
by promising to constitute the Committee on Manufactures 
favorable to protection. Whether this be true or false, he 
did constitute a committee hostile, at all events, to the 
\ /plan of the Ilariisburg convention. Mr. Mallary, to be 
sure, was placed at the head o£ it, but on all important 

to the election of Qeneral Jackson to the presidency of the United Stntes. 
and ao remain ta be." Ths plan of using the lorifC 1)111 as a canipaign 
meMnre was an ioTention of General Jacloon'* friendsi not of his oppouenta. 
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test ToteB five members of the seven acted with the opposi- 
tion to the protective policy, supporting every proposition 
to carry protection to an extreme with regard to articles 
which the advocates of the system did not regard as need- 
ing a change in the tariff, opposing every suggestion 
which those advocates deemed necessary to remedy defects 
in the tariff as it existed. 

From the beginning the protectionists saw that they 
were in the hands of the enemy. On the last day of the 
year the Committee on Manufactures broughb in a reso- 
lution vesting it with the power to send for persons and 
papers. The frieuds of the tariff saw in the movement 
a double pui-pose, to delay action on the question, and to 
procure for use in the debate such material as would be 
useful in opposition to the tariff, but none that could be 
employed to support it. With a few exceptions tliey 
voted against the resolution, which was carried by the 
combined strength of the Northern and Southern opponents 
of the tariff. Tlie vote on the resolution was, yeas 102, 
nays 88. The members from the twelve Southern States 
voted as follows: yeas 63, nays 14. — a division which 
shows clearly the hostile character of the resolution. The 
protectionists were not disappointed in the investigation 
conducted by the committee. The persons summoned 
were selected carefully with a view to indicating that 
manufacturers were not united in support of the plan of 
the Harrisburg convention. The questions put to witnesses 
were drawn up in advance of the taking of testimony, and 
the same questions were put to all. By this device the 
manufacturers were precluded from giving any information 
outside of the scoi)e of the questions. 

The committee kept its promise to the House to report 
a bill before the first of February. The new tariff hill 
was brought in on the last day of January. It was ac- 
companied by a long report written by Silas Wright, ex- 
plaining the action of the committee, the general prinoi- 
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pies upon which it proceeded, and the particular reasons 
for each proposed change in the tariff. , 

Nothing could be more difficult for the student of the re- 
markable legislative events of the year 1828 than to free 
" the bill of abominations " from all the mjstery which 
surrounds it. We have to deal with a variety of contra- 
dictory facta which can be explained upon no other theory 
than the complete insincerity of a great group of public 
(y men, those, in fact, who cante into power in the presidential 
election of that year and long continued to exercise con- 
trol over the public affairs of the country. We find 
a committee of the House of Hepresentatives, a majority 
of which was opposed to the principle of protection, re- 
porting a tariff bill which followed in general and in most 
of the details the plan recommended by the Harrisburg 
convention, and supporting that bill upon grounds of the 
purest protectionism. Its report contains not a word hos- 
tile to the protective policy; on the other band, it bases 
every proposition to change the tariff on the importance 
to the country of encouraging the industries to be affected 
by those changes, and on the depressed condition of manu- 
factures.' The most thoroughgoing advocate of the "Amer- 
ican system " could not have argued his ease with less 
reference to the question of revenue than did this com- 
mittee. At this point the only indication of insincerity 

' FoUawInK un iioniB eitracts from the repoit, which ahow how foil; 
the principle of protection nu accepted : " The committee will not du- 
gnise the fact that it hna been their intention, in the bill they slmnld re- 
port, to extend etery protection which the mttnre of the case will admit to 
the grower of American wool. If they have not done this, they hare erred 

nittee have not gone to the eitfnt proposed by many of the roemoriiils in 
the regnlntion of thew duties [on woollen manafactnrea], but they have 
gxme to the extent to which, from the evidence taken by them, they be- 
lieve the proBperity of our woollen manaEaGturea tvqnLrea." " One of ths 
witneaaes proTca that the denominations of window glaaa exceeding ten by 
fifteen inches ia not anSciently protected, and the committee have pro- 
posed an Blt«rfttion in the preieiit dutdei upon these aiies of window 
glaM." 
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was the fact that the committee refused to propose the 
relief asked for by the one industry which most needed it. 
Iron^hemp, flax, molasses, spirits, printed cottons, — and 
wool, were granted adequate, perhaps more than ample, 
protection. The plan of the Harrisbnrg convention, with 
respect to woollen goods, was rejected. The demand of 
the protectionists was denied at the most essential point, 
and the protectionist members of the committee were 
driven into an attitude of protest against a bill which was 
ostensibly what they had asked for, and was supported in 
the report by arguments familiar in their own mouths. 
This anomalous condition of affairs continued tliroughout 
the debates In both branches of Congress. The free, 
traders and the politicians who were posing as protection4. 
ists in order either to defeat protection or to make it 
obnoxious as possible advocated and endeavored to retain 
in the bill high duties for which the real protectionists 
cared nothing, and to prevent the adoption of any amend- 
ment to give them that which they desired much. 

There was method in their tactics. They professed to 
be great friends of the farmers, with their unlimiteii. pro- 
tection_tp_ wool ; and yet they were aware" tliartiie total 
exclusion of foreign wool when the domestic clip was 
insufficient to supply manufacturers would close up the 
factories and destroy the domestic market for the home 
product. Thus they could bid for the farmers' votes at the 
coming election by holding out false hopes to the wool 
growers, deal a blow at the New England manufacturers, 
and prepare the way for an early overthrow of the whole 
protective system. The favor shown to hemp, flax, and 
iron was, lu a different way, to be not without its influ- 
ence upon the votes of Kentucky and rural Pennsylvania. 

Enough has been said to suggest the only key that will 
unlock the mystery of the tariff of 1828. The explana- 
tion proposed, that of a total want of frankness on the 
part of those who reported and advocated the bill, has 
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been virtually accepted by all writers npon the subject. 
Free traders have been as emphatic as protectionists in 
condemning the course pursued by these politicians, who 
fancied themselves cunning, but who overreached them- 
selves. 

Although it is as impossible as it would be fruitless to 
summarize the long and technical debates upon the wool- 
len tariff, the point at issue between the two parties may 
be briefly set forth. The Harrisburg convention proposed 
four "minimum" points, at 50 cents, $2.50, ^i^ and $6. 
The Committee on Manufactures likewise fixed four mini- 
mum points, 50 cents, *1, $2.50, and $4. The convention 
asked for a progressive rate of dutj', — forty per cent, for 
one year, forty-five per cent, for the next year, and there- 
after fifty per cent The committee proposed specific 
duties, — sixteen cents on the first class, making the mini- 
mum ad valorem rate on all goods costing less than fifty 
cents a square yard thirty-two per cent. ; forty cents on 
the second class, making a minimum ad valorem rate of 
forty per cent, ; one dollar on the third class, also forty 
per cent. ; an ad valorem duty of forty per cent, on the 
fourth class ; and forty-five per cent. On all goods costing 
more than four dollars a yard. The bbjections of the pro- 
tectionists were, first, to the establishment of a minimum 
point at one dollar, and, secondly, to the refusal of an 
increasing rate of duty. The Hanisburg rate of forty 
per cent., that is, of one dollar a square yard, on all goods 
costing between fifty cents and two dollars and a half, 
would exclude several large classes of woollen goods which 
the manufacturers declared themselves able t^ make, and, 
with an assured market, to sell after a little time as cheaply 
as the foreign article could be afforded. The rate pro- 
posed was, and was intended to be, prohibitory. The 
manufacturers and their friends desired nothing short of 
prohibition, and that the Committee on Manufactures 
denied them. 
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The bill found no friends outside of Congress. It was 
warmly opposed by free traders; it was rejecteil as a 
mockery by protectionists. It would be a waste of space 
to quote from the journals of the time, and it is quite suf- 
ficient jQ saj that not a word of approval of the i»easure 
1 found in any newspaper of the time.^ 

The debate was such as one might anticipate from the 
anomalous condition which gave rise to it. Mr. Mallary 
moved to amend by substituting the Harrisburg conven- 
tion plan for that of the committee, and on this motion 
a wearisome and mutually exasperating discussion took 
place. Mr. Bates, of Massachusetts, for example, ex{)osed 
mercilessly the hollovniess of the bill as a measure of pro- 
tection and it^ essentially political character. *' Without 
calling in question the motives of the committee, I say that 
if this bill liad been formed for the express purpose of 
defeating the object in view ; if the committee had called 
a council and taken advice how to frame a bill that could 
not pass this House, or, if it could, that should afford no 
relief to the manufacturer or wool grower, they could not / 
have framed one better fitted for the purpose than this bill [ 
is. Without adverting particularly to the other anomalous 1 
features of it, I cannot but remark that while to every other 1 
interest embraced by the bill the committee have given in 
crowning measure all that was asked and more than was 
asked, and where none was asked, they have meted out in 
stinted, illiberal proportion to the interests in question, 
deeply depressed and suffering and imploring as they 

^ Pouibly BOTuo nflWTipnp«R did express flpproral. bat tlii^y have not 
corao under notico. Sir. Stanbetry, of Ohio, a membflr of the Committea 
on Msnntaetnrei. npptndg n note to an eilreiuelj irritating apuaeli, to the 
(ffeol that the bill at first mitvith approbatioa on the part of ailministra- 
tion papers in Ohio and Kentnaky. " But a tnondate van iBaed from tha 
cabinet and in a moment all vaa changed " (" Conp^iiional Oebatei," 
Tol. St. part ii. p. 2122). It ia lafe tfl taf that the bill wai at no time ap- 
prOTed by " adminiatratjon " or other newepapers in any State where wool 
manafaotare was carried on. 



are."^ He referred to the speech of Mr. Stephenson, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the majority of the committee, 
and to his assertion that the operation of the iron clauses 
of the bill would transfer to Pennsylvania all the rolling- 
mills and slitting-milla of New England. " But I ask the 
gentleman whether his object was to induce us to vote 
against the duty on iron? Whether be is desirous of 
being enabled to say to his constituents that the measure 
failed by our vote?" In other words, he saw in Mr. Ste- 
phenson's speech a trap to catch New England members 
— to show that the friends of Mr. Adams were in favor 
of protection to New England industries only, and thus 
to win votes for Jackson. 

Mr. Bates paid his respects to the committee. How 
competent were the members to decide what protection 
ought to be giverfWo woollens? Mr. Martin, of South 
Carolina, was oppoSed to the system of protection; Mr. 
Moore, of Kentucky, knew about hemp; Mr. Stephen- 
son, of Pennsylvania, was better acquainted with iron and 
chemicals than with wool and woollens ; Mr. Stanberry, 
of Ohio, pretended to no knowledge of the subject; Mr. 
Wright, of New York, had confessed that when he came 
to the committee be was a stranger to the matter; and 
the other two members, Mr. Mallary and Mr. Condict, were 
opposed to the bill. Being ignorant, how did they pro- 
ceed to acquire information? "With intelligent, practi- 
cal farmers and manufacturers before them, day by day, 
for weeks, the question was not once proposed as to what 
increase or variation of duty is required either upon wool 
or woollens. While the questions are pushed home with 
more than the usual severity of a cross-examination upon 
the wool growers and manufacturers u))on every other sub- 
ject connected with the bill, — even into the sanctuary o£ 
their private fortunes and private affairs, — yet upon the 
promme&t point, the extent of duty, not one word is said ; 
^ " CoDgTsasiansl Debatei," toL it. part ii p. I9W. 
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&s if the commtttee, anticipating whiit their answer would 
be. purposely avoided furnishing evidiiuce against the bill 
they had resolved to report." 

Those who spoke on the other side, ostensibly in favor 
of the bill, were quite as sharp in their tone as were Mr. 
Bates and the other speakers against the plan of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Buchanan, who always posed as a protec- 
tionist and always voted agaiust the protection of products 
ID which Penasylvauia was nut interestieil, was as acrid as 
his powers of speech permitted bim to be. He inveighed 
against the "grasping spirit "of New England, and endeav- 
ored to make it appear that there was antagonism between 
the farmers and the manufacturers. Mr. Stanberry illus- 
trated* the tone of the majority of the committee in one or 
two passages which may be quoted side by side with those 
already given from the speech of Mr. Bates : — 

"I bad beard," he said,^ "that this great interest [the 
woollen manufacture] of the Eastern States was in a suffer- 
ing condition, and I canie here prepared to give it addi- 
tional protection if I could be convinced that it needed it. 
But, sir, when I saw that the President of the United 
States, whose duty it was to recommend such measures as 
would promote the prosperity of the country, was alto- 
gether silent on the subject, I began to doubt whether this 
interest was really in the comlition in which it had beea 
represented." This was an ingenious slap at President 
Adams, who had not during his administration mentioned 
the tariff, in a message to Congress. But Mr. Stanberry 
said that the testimony of the manufacturers had con- 
vinced him that they needed more protection, and, when 
he gave his assent to the bill, believed that it granted 
adequate protection. " Notwithstanding all I have since 
heard I remain still of this opinion ; and I even auspeat, 
I am so uncharitable as to suspect, that all the clamor 
vbich we have heard against the hill has proceeded more 
' " Congreoional Dsbatei," voL ir. part iL p. 2122. 
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from the closet of the politician tlian from the workshop 
of the manufacturer." Both in this speech and in another 
which be made a few days later, the real topics discussed 
under the veil of debate upon the tariff were the short- 
comings of the President and of his Secretary of State, 
and the disadvantage to the West of an alliance with the 
East. The East waa to gain everything by it and the 
West had everything to lose. " We have a Western man 
[Clay] in the cabinet aspiring to a still higher office ; but 
his ambition can only be gratified by bribing the East and 
by deluding the West. If by means of his influence over 
Western men — and surely, sir, no man ever before pos- 
sessed such an unlimited control over the minds and actions 
of his friends — he can secure to Eastern manufacturers 
an absolute monopoly, and at the same time exempt the 
people of the East from any burdens for the benefit of our 
agriculture, he may continue to receive promises of sup- 
port from the moneyed aristocracy of the East" 

Ko attempt will be made to summarize the debate or 
to follow in detail the progress of the bill through the 
House. Whatever was said that waa worth saying had 
been said before, or was too technical to be given briefly. 
That which was said insincerely or with a view to its polit- 
ical effect has been sufficiently illustrated. An exception 
might be made — because the matter has been the subject 
of some controversy — with respect to one |>oint discussed 
on its merits. The prevailing depression of the woollen 
jnanufacture was admitted on all hands. Among the 
causes assigned by the protectionists was the action of 
the British Parliament in reducing the duty on wool. 
Although the facts and their bearing were debated in 
Congress, it happens that both sides of the controversy 
are presented better than in the congressional debates; 
and consequently the narrative will be interrupted to ex- 
plain the point at issue. 

At the meeting in Boston to consider the propriety of 
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appointing delegates to the HarrUburg convention, Ed- 
ward Everett, tben a member of Congress, gave the fol- 
lowing account of the British reduction of the wool 

duty;' — 

The object of the tariff law of 1824 was to enable the 
American manufacturer of woollens to enter into compe- 
tition with the British manufacturer. Consequently the 
duty was calculated on the then existing state of the man- 
ufacture in that country. At that time the duty on all 
wool imported into England was sixpence sterling per ' 
pound. In the course of the year 1824, and by a law to 
take effect at the end of that year, this duty was reduced 
to one penny a pound on all wool imported into England. 
The object of this reduction, as stated by its advocate in 
the British Parliament, is worthy the attention of thia 
meeting. In the debate on the subject Mr. Robertson, a 
respectable commercial member, " begged leave to call tjie 
attention of the House to the state of America, in order to 
show the expediency of taking off the duty on the raw 
materials. The population of the United States, before 
they were declared independent, amounted to two and a 
half millions ; at the present day it amounts to ten mil- 
lions. The population of South America might be taken, 
at a low estimate, at seventeen millions, and if they went 
on increasing in the same ratio as the United States they 
might be expected to amount to sixty millions in forty 
years." And now, sir, for the inference from the statisti- 
cal survey of North and South America: " Here was an 
immense mart for our low-priced cloths, of which this 
country might avail itself if the impolitic duties on the 
raw materials were repealed." Such were the reasons, sir, 
for reducing the duty from sixpence sterling per poimd to 
one penny. 

The fact, which was a matter of record, that the impor- 
tation of woollen goods into the country was large in 1825 
and 1826 was alleged as a result of the change of British 
policy ; and the depression of the domestic manufacture 
was attributed to the excess of foreign goods. 

lo the addrew of the Hsmiboig GonreDtioiii 
L p. 111. 
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The opponents ot the tariff cballenged all these stat^ 
ments. They denied that the reduction of the British 
wool duty had any reference to the American market, or 
any influence upon it. Mr. Lee's report ' puts the matter 
thus : ' — 

The argument founded on this statement [Mr. Everett's, 
which is quoted fairly, and more fully than in this place] 
has been urged with much ingenuity and force, not only 
at the late woollens meeting in this city [Boston], but for 
twelve mouths before, in various other meetings, and in 
memorials, essays, speeches, etc., and with an earnestness 
which evinced the strong reliance the manufacturers 
placed upon it. They have not indeed been mistaken in 
their estimate of its eSect, for nothing, we believe, has 
made so deep an impression in their favor. ... It ap- 
pears manifest . . . that our opponents would have us 
believe that the British government, on hearing of the 
passage of the tariff of 1824, had, from a spirit of hostility 
towards our manufactures, made sudden alterations in 
their system of duties, to enable their manufacturers still 
to undersell ours, and thus to countervail the benefit of 
the increased duty granted by our government in 1824. . . . 
The real truth with respect to the duty of sixpence a 
pound on British * wool, as stated by Mr. Robinson, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is, " that it did not exist till 1819, 
for up to that time it had been only one penny the pound, 
and it was imposed not as a duty of protection but of 
revenue." . . . Petitions for its repeal were sent in as 
early as 1820, and attempts were then made, and repeated 
from year to year, to reduce it to its former rate, but were 
resisted until 1824, when, the necessities of the nation no 
longer rendering it indispensable, it was, with the duties 
on some other articles, reduced. ... It was no doubt a 
relief to the manufacturers and still more to the con- 
sumers, but it was done without any particular reference 
to our tariff, and the measure would undoubtedly have 
been adopted had no change taken place in our duties. In 
the various debates from time to time on the subject of 
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this tax and tLat of tbe manufacture o£ woolleiiB, the 
importance of supplying ttie United States with coarse 
woolleus is dwelt upon bj one speaker, but it was the 
competition with the continental manufacturers which all 
the adrocatea for reduction had chiefly in view, and not 
those of the United States. . . . 

Let us now compare the date of that law [the act of 
1824] with the passage of the British act reducing the 
duty on wool. On referring to the laws of the United 
States, we find the tariff act dated 22d of May. 1824, 
while the act reducing the duty on wool passed 180 to 20 
in the House of Commons, 21st of May. 1824. How, 
then, can it be said that a law petitioned for in 1820, 
which passed 21st of May, 1824, thirty or forty days be- 
fore the passage of our law was known in England, could 
have been enacted subsequently to, in consequence of, and 
with a view of defeating the provisions of a law passed in 
this country on the 19th and signed on the 22d of Majr of 
the same year ? 

Mr. Lee denied that the reduction of the British wool 
duty bad an appreciable effect upon tbe prosperity of 
the American woollen manufacture quite as strenuously 
as he combated the idea that it was a counter niovement 
by Great Britain with reference to the American tariff 
act. Although the passage from Mr, Lee's rei>ort. Just 
quoted, is seemingly conclusive so far as its comparison 
of dates is concerned, it is to be remembered that the 
intention to pass a tariff law in tliia country was even 
more ancient than the petitions for the reduction of the 
duty on wool imported into Great Britain. An attempt 
in that direction in 1819-20 barely failed; and the pas- 
sage of such a law was well-nigh certain when Congress 
met in December, 1823, months before the act of 1824 
was finally passed. Mr. Lee points to the naiTOwness of 
the majority for the bill as evidence of the doubtfulness 
of its passage, of which the House of Commons might 
have taken account. But those who have followed the 
narrative of what occurred during the first session of the 
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Eighteenth Congress will recall the fact that there was no 
doubt at the beginning of the session, and that the peril- 
ously narrow margin at the end was the result of divisions 
among the proteotionlsts, shrewdly fostered by their op- 
ponents. 

Whether or not the advocates of the tariff had the 
better of the argument upon the motive and the conse- 
quences of the reduction of the British wool duty, it is 
certain that the manufacturers believed that act of the 
British Parliament to have been one of the chief causes 
of their distress, and it has always been a matter of belief 
on the part of protectionist writers on the tariff. To 
the present writer the weight of argument seems to be on 
the side of the opponents of the act of 1828, Three causes 
at least operated to the disadvantage of American woollen 
manufacturers after 1824, eacli of which was of greater 
effect than a reduction of the duty upon the foreign wool 
used by British manufacturers: the comparative inex- 
perience and lack of skill of American manufacturers; 
the higher cost of labor ; and the preference of consumers 
for a foreign to a domestic article, which continues to this 
day. These causes might have been alleged as reasons 
for increased protection with quite as much force as was 
the supposed unfriendly act of Great Britain. They 
oould not have been iirged with as much effect ; for an 
accusation of unfriendliness toward America and Amer- 
ican industry fell upon ears ever prediajmsed to believe 
the accusation true. On the other hand, manufacturers 
would not admit inexperience or lack of ski]], and they 
denied that the scale of wages was a formidable obstacle 
to their success in competing with England. Thus they 
relied upon a minor and popular reason for asking pro- 
tection instead of resting upon arguments which subse- 
quent events prove conclusively to have been better and 
sounder. 

We DOW retnm from this digression to the progress of 
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the bill tlirougli Congreas. All ameudments offered by the 
genuine protectionists were defeated ; and the hill, which 
had been under consideration nearly every day for a 
month, was reported to the House by the Committee of 
the Whole on April 3, 1828. Then the whole subject 
was reopened, the amendments were discussed agaiuj and 
the entire debate was virtually repeated. The bill was at 
last passe<l on the 22d of April, by a vote of 105 to 94. 
The division was a remarkable one. The South, of course, 
opposed the bill. Save three members from Virginia and 
the entire Kentucky delegation, the full vote of the States 
south of the Maryland line was thrown against it. The 
consistent free traders of the North also recorded them- 
selves on the same side. The rest of the members divided 
in a singular way, which may be illustrated by stating 
the fact that the whole Pennsylvania delegation, except 
three absentees, twenty-six of thirty-four New Xork mem- 
bers, and all the Ohio members voted for the bill ; and 
that eleven of the thirteen Massachusetts members voted 
in the negative. The members can be divided into five 
general classes, of which two, the Soutbemei-a and the 
radical free traders, have already been mentioned. The 
others were : (1) protectionists who voted for the bill in 
spite of its defects ; (2) protectionists who voted against 
it because of its defects; and (3) a large contingent of 
members who voted for it solely for political reasons, 
having no strongly fixed opinions upon the tariff ques- 
tion.' The fact that there were two test votes, one upon 
the adoption of Mr. Mallary'a amendment, and the other 
upon the passage of the bill, enables us to see the divi- 
sions quite clearly. The vote upon Mr, Mallarj-'s amend- 
ment — yeas 80, nays 115 — separates those who did 
from those who did not favor the grant of ample proteo- 

1 Tbe third plau may farther be di*ided into two aub-ctauea : thon, like 
Siliu Wright, who were at heart inclined to the free trade ijilem, mud the 
mild proteclionuU of tbe Boolmiuui Mamp. 
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tion to the only induatry which was in distress from the 
want of it. Tlie vote upou the passage of the hill gave 
an accession to the affirmative of the politicians who 
thonght its passage would help General Jackson's pros- 
pects ; to the negative of the protectionists who regarded 
• T the bill as a mockery.' 

The bill, having passed the House of Representatives, 
was sent to the Senate, where it was made even more a 
political football than it had been in the lower House. It 
was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, by which 
it was reported back, with sundry amendments, on the 30th 
of April. The most important of the amendments were 
those proposed in the woollen duties. They were of the 
nature of a compromise between the conflicting parties. 
The one dollar minimum was retained, but the rate of duty 
was changed from specific to ad valorem, and was fixed 
Bt forty per cent, for one year, and forty-five per cent, 
thereafter. The Senate began the consideration of the 
bill on the 5th of May, and proceeded, with little debate, 
to dispose of the amendments proposed by the committee. 
The first of the amendments was intended to put a stop 
to a practice by which the duty on rolled iron was evaded. 
But the original intention of the members was to reject 



Maine 3 3 — 7 
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Vermont .'.... 4 — 5 — 

Hanachuietta .... 13 — 2 11 
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all amendments in order to avoid sending the bill back to 
the House ; and accordingly the amendment was defeated. 
Immediately afterward, the series of amendments changing 
the woollen duties came on, and the advocates of protection 
to that industry rallied aud carried all the amendtiieuts to 
the schedule by a uniform vote of 24 to 22. These sev- 
eral votes were almost exactly a division of the North from 
the South. Only one Northern senator voted against the 
amended woollen duties, — Mr. Kaue, of Illinois ; only 
two Soutliern members voted for them, — Mr. Bouligny, 
of Louisiana, and Mr. Beuton, of Miswuri. Two sena- 
tors, one from each section, were absent. 

After two or three unimportant amendments had been 
disposed of, the Senate came to the molasses question. 
The House had fixed the duty at the virtually prohibitory 
vote of ten cents a gallon, which it was proposed by the 
Committee on Manufactures to reduce to seven and a half 
cents. Every senator who spoke in favor of the reduction 
had favored the change in the woollen duties ; every one 
who championed the higher rate hail voted against relief 
to the woollen industry. The atiieiidment was rejected. 
After all the amendments proposed by the committee had 
been disposed of, many others were offered from the floor. 
The most striking feature of this part of the proceedings 
was the activity of Mr. Be nt on iij pro posing or advocating 
protective duties on^ artic les of WesteriLaed Southern 
production. In the course of a long sjxiech in support of 
^ties on lead and manufactures of lead, in which Illinois 
and Missouri were chiefly interested, he made the follow- 
ing carefully prepared statement of his position on the 
tariff: "I am for abolishing duties in loto, as soon as 
the public_debt is paid off, upon all articles of prime ne- 
cessity or ordinary comfort which are not made at hoTfie 
at^i^OT Jiot made in sufficient quantity to merit national 
protection; and I am for continuing them on articles of 
taste or luxury, and upon such rival productions of foreign 
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co untries aa niir sprn'''^y ■'" *'""<* nf_w ar and oar gene ral 
inilppanflpnpg^ na a natio n req uirQ._tflL_be mad e at home." ' 
Mr. Bentou interpreted liis own limitation of the objects to 
be protected quite liberally ; for, beside lead, which is cer- 
tainly needed in time of war, he urged most strenuously 
and persistently a prohibitory duty on indigo, as an article 
essential to textile manufacturers, — from which the infer- 
ence is fair that be regarded properly dyed cotton and 
woollen cloths as articles which our independence as a na- 
tion required to be made at home ; he moved a bea\'y duty 
on furs i he proposed to increase the molasses duty to the 
preposterous rate of sixteen cents a gallon ; he offered an 
amendment prohibiting the importation of wool after a 
certain date ; and finally he moved to lay a duty on 
oranges, limes, and lemons, " to protect the products of 
Florida." That there was far more of politics than of 
sympathy with protection in the votes and speeches of IVIr. 
Benton and other speakers requires no proof. Mr. Ben- 
ton virtually admits it in his " Thirty Years*'view7"~" 
NeverlKeleas, flJe course which he and others pursued was 
in the highest degree disingenuous ; for there is nothing 
-iu Irta upeeoEeFT^indicat&TEaThe was not a full believer 
in the protective system. To be sure, he taunted those 
who would not vote for the " abominations " which he 
proposed with opposition to protection of articles in which 
their own States had no interest ; but the strongest advo- 
cates of the system taunted him with the same one-sided- 
neas and in almost the same language. 

There is every reason to think that the situation and 
the circumstances in which the tariff act of 1828 was 
passed are accurately set forth in the notable speech of 
Daniel Webster in the Senate while the bill was pending. 
A part of this speech is familiar because, being of the 
nature of a personal explanation of his own course, it is 
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quoted by his biographers. Other passages which have 
to do rather with the political history of the time are not 
so well known. It is noteworthy that, in explaining his 
purpose to vote for the bill, Webster does not as yet pro- 
fess to have changed his own opinion. He had, hi 1824, 
expressed himself strongly against t he po licy of-pfoWc- 
tio n. In 1 828 he said not a woitTTn favor of the princi- 
ple._ JHe virtually assumed to speak for New England, 
which, up to 1824, had opposed protection, but, upon be- 
coming satisfied that the system had been deliberately 
and Hnally adopted as a national policy, had resolved to 
take advantage of it ; and now insisted that, having been 
induced by the promise of continued encouragement to 
embark its capital largely in manufacturing enterprises, 
it was justified in expecting that the promise be fulfilled. 
He referred to the accusation, prior to 1824, that New 
England, having herself established manufactures, selfishly 
opposed measures that would enable other parts of the 
country t« establish them and thus become her rivals ; 
and to the present accusations that the pending measure 
was " exclusively for the benefit of New England, to be 
brought forward by her agency and designed to gratify 
the cupidity of her wealthy establishments." He pro- 
nounced both charges " equally without the slightest foun- 
dation," and had no difGcuUy either in proving them to 
be so or in explaining the reasons for the change in the 
policy of the New England people. 

Mr. Webster then gave a clear and graphic history of 
the events which had led up to the existing situation in 
the woollen industry ; and this brought him logically to 
a consideration of the relation of the provisions of the 
bill respecting that manufacture to other clauses. This 
is the part of the speech in which we ore most interested. 
It may seem to be an act of partisanship to adopt as true 
and accurate Mr. Webster's allegations regarding the 
spirit and purpose of those who imparted its peculiar 
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diameter to the bill. It would be so were it not for the 
facts that some of those who helped to make the bill 
jectionalile afterward avowed that to have been their 
intention, and that every writer, upon both sides of the 
qnestion, has perceived, stated, and condemned their 
course of action. In these circumstances Webster's words 
may be accepted as having received full corroboration. 

" The wool manufacturers think," he said,' "' they have 
made out a case for the inter^Msition of Congress. Tliey 
happen to live principally at the North and East ; and in 
a bill professing to be for their relief other provisions 
are found which are supposed — and supported because 
they are supposed — to be such as will press with peculiar 
hardship on that quarter of the country. . . . Kot only 
are clauses found and continued in the bill which oppress 
particular interests, but taxes are laid also which will he 
severely felt by the whole Union ; and this too with the 
same design and for the same end before mentioned, of 
causing the smart of the bill to be felt." He instanced 
the molasses duty as of this class, " needlessly oppressive 
to the whole community and beneBting nobody on earth 
but the Treasury. And yet here it is and here it is kept 
under an idea, conceived in ignorauce and cherished for 
a short-lived triumph, that New England will be deterred 
by this tax from protecting her extensive woollen manu- 
factures ; or if not, that the authors of this policy may at 
least have the pleasure, the high pleasure, of perceiving 
that she feels the effect of this bill. . . . Gentlemen 
who hold it to be wholly unconstitutional to lay any tax 
whatever for the purposes intended by this bill, yet cor- 
dially vote for this tax. An honorable gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Smith] calls the whole bill a 'bill of 
abominations,' * This tax, he agrees, is one of its abomi- 
nations — yet he votes for it. , . , Both the gentlemen 

' " CoDgresrioDol Debstea," toI. It. part i. p. 751 el teg. 

* Thii leemi W fix tbe autliarabip of the famoiu phrue. 
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from ^oillL^arolin» have signiRed their dissatisfaction | 
wi th t he bill, yet they have both voted to double the tax 
on molasses. , , . Andyet, sir, Hartk^aroljaa, whatever 
she may think of ~it, is fully as cuuch interested in tliis tax I 
as Massachusetts. I think, indeed, she is more interested, I 
that she will feel it more heavily and sorely. . ■ . And , 
yet the gentlemen fiom North Carolina insist on keeping . 
this tax in the bill. Let them not, then, complain. Let i 
them not hereafter call it the work of others. It is their J 
own work." i 

The above passages indicate clearly the view taken by 
the advocates of protection to woollens of the motives 
which actuated those who devised and adhered to the 
abominations. The Southern senators — it is of course 
needless to say — were strongly opposedHxi the bill and 
to the system it was supposed to represent. No doubt 
they took a radically different view of their proper course 
of action from that expressed by Mr. Webster. Unfortu* 
nately, few of tbera took part in the debate, and those 
who did so are meagrely rei>orted in the " National Intel- 
ligencer." /~5lr. Smith, of Maryland, spoke rather as a 
free trader than as a Southerner; Mr. Benton, who sup- 
ported the bill, assumed to represent the West, and not 
the South ; and Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, who spoke 
briefiy onoe or twice, contented himself with a general 
c«mplaiut of the ill treatment of tlie SouthJ He regarded 
the bill as a compromise between Pennsylvania and New 
England, in which each section was to obtain government 
aid at the expense of the Southern States. " The feelings 
of the South have been disregarded and her remonstrances 
alighted ; and shall we sit coolly and see the parties who 
are to benefit by this system compromise with each other, 
while we are to bo the losers under all circumstances?" ^ 

The debate came to an end on the 12th of May, on 
which day the bill was ordered to a third reading by a 
I " CoDgreuional Debatei," toL ir. part i. p. 710. 
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rs 21. On the 13th, a motion hj Mr. 
Hayne to postiioue indefinitely was defeated by yeas 20, 
nays 27 ; and tbe bill was then passed, yeas 26, nays 21. 
On these votes one senator only was absent, — Mr. Bell, 
of New Hampsliire. Two senators who voted against the 
third reailiug — Mr. Silsbee, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Bobbins, of Rhode Island — voted also ag^ainst indefinite 
postponement, — a course of action which seems easier of 
explanation than that of Mr. Bouliguy, of Louisiana, who 
voted yea on the third reading, yea on indefinite post- 
ponement, and yea on tbe passage of the bill. The divi- 
sions on third reading and on the final vote were iden- 
tical. J!iv«- Northern votes only, all from New England, 
were given against the bill ; and as the senators had 
unanimously supported the woollen amendments, it may be 
inferred that they opposed the measure on its final pas- 
s^e because of the "abominations," which were greatly 
detrimental, as they thought, to the interests of their own 
States — that is to say, for precisely the same reason which 
Mr. Hayne assigned for his own opposition to the bill as 
a whole and in detail. Eight Southern votes were given 
in favor of the bill, although the four of Kentucky and 
Missouri might be classed as Western, and the two of Del- 
aware almost as much Northern as Southern. The other 
two were those of Mr. Bouliguy. and of Mr. Eaton, of 
Tennessee, the great friend and afterward the cabinet 
minister of General Jackson. 

The House of Representatives concurred, after a brief 
debate, in all the amendments of the Senate ; and the bill 
went to the President, by whom it was signed on the 19th 
of May. No im[)ortanoe is to be attached, in any sense, 
to President Adams's approval of the act, since he and all 
his predecessors in the presidential office regarded the 
veto power as a right to be exercised only in cases where 
the laws passed by Congress were deemed unconstitu- 
tionaL General Jackson was the first President who 
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interpreted the Constitution as giving liim the privilege 
of exercising hia judgment as to ttie expediency as well as 
the constitutionality of bilk laid before him for approval. 
It has surely been made sufficiently clear in the pre- 
ceding pages that the genuine protectionists cannot be 
held responsible for the "abominations" in the act of 
1828, nor indeed for the act itself, in whole or in detail. 
It may be objected to the assertion in this form that since 
Pennsylvania and New York had previously been the 
home of protection, the members from those States rather 
than the recent converts from New England are to be 
regarded as the "genuine protectionists;" and that inas- 
much as they imparted to the bill its character, the asser- 
tiou is not true. After all, that would be merely a 
quibble. The conversion of the New Englauders was 
thorough ; the attitude of the Middle States men was dic- 
tated by political motives, and most of them ceased even 
to (iretend to favor protection before the next tariff cam- 
paign came on. If any doubt exists as to the sentiments 
of genuiue protectionists, it is only necessary to observe 
faow^arefully and coinplately Mr. Niles washed his bands 
of yxe-wiiale business. In fact, every one was ashamed of 
the law when it was passed. Some members voted against 
it with a hearty and honest detestation ; some with a sigh 
of regret that they could not fiud enough good in it to 
counterbalance the evil. On the other side were members 
who gave their votes with a chuckle at having drawn their 
political adversaries into a trap, and a large contingent 
of men who hesitated between their hopes and their fears 
and finally gave the benefit of the doubt to the bill. The 
opposing sentiments were well illustrated when, the mea- 
sure having passed the House of Representatives, the title 
came up for approval. Three members of the minority 
offered amendments. Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, wished to 
add to the title, in order to show what was intended, " and 
for the encouragement of manufactures," -John Handolph, 
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always plain-spoken, opposed the motion, saying that ^' the 
x/" //iill referred to manufactures of no sort or kind except the 
// manufacture of a President of the United States." Mr. 
V Drayton, of South Carolina, suggested the addition of the 
I words "for the purpose of increasing the profits of certain 
manufacturers," Mr. Hodges, of Massachusetts, offered 
as an amendment " and to transfer the capital and indus- 
try of the New England States to other States in the 
Union." None of the amendments received the honor of 
\ a division ; not one was offered seriously. But they all 
/ show how heartily the measure was disliked. 

Like many another legislative act, it justified few of the 
hopes and few of the fears of the members who participated, 
on the one side or the other, in its passage. No doubt it 
helped General Jackson's cause. The Southern oppo- 
nents found in it all the evil they apprehended. But in its 
operation as a protective measure it was far more effective 
than had been anticipated. For that very reason it was 
speedy in its action as a renewer of the tariff conflict. 




Ta£ pass^e of tke tariff act of 1828 was one of the most 
momentous eveats in the political hiatory of the country. 
From the time of the Misaouri Compromise onward, the 
one great issue before the people was the fate of tlie South- 
ern institution of negro slavery. Not only the exciting 
political battle over the tariff, but the still more fever- 
ish agitation regarding Nullitication that followed and re- 
sulted from it passed with only a reference now and then 
to the subject of slavery. When a wi-iter or a speaker on 
either side mentioned slavery lie seemed to assume an air 
of bravado, as much as to say, You may be afraid to touch 
upon the real question, but I am not. For, little as the fact 
was recogiiizeii at the time, the tariff was but the skirmish- 
ing ground where the leaders of the conflict tried and proved 
the weapons that were to be used in the final campaign a 
generation afterward. 

Viewed dialectically, the tariff controversy at this time 
ceased to be a discussion of the wisdom — the economic 
expediency or inexpediency — of the " American system." 
It became a consideration of political and constitutional 
problems. We have seen the process of transformation 
going on gradually in the years between 1816 and 1828. 
We have seen the "bill of abominations" framed and 
passed by men who did not believe in the principle upon 
which it was professedly based, purely as a political mea- 
sure, — first, to compass the election of a candidate for 
President who was as disingenuous as themselves in hi3 
utterances od the protective tariff, and, secondly, to break 
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dowD the whole system by overloading it. However in- 
sincere these advocates of the measure of 1828 may have 
been, the Southern opponents of the bill were terribly in 
earnest. The statesmuD of the South were convinced that 
the future of that part of the country was full of dieaster 
unless the protective system and the twin measure, inter- 
nal improvements, were overthrown. Economically, tliey 
regarded the tariff as a direct transfer of wealth from the 
South to the North. Politically, it stood for a triumph of 
the North over the South and a menace to that equal 
division of power between the two sections which they 
maintained to be an unwritten clause of the "compact" 
on which the Union was founded. Socially, it increased 
^he population of the North and the relative importance 
of free labor, and correspondingly diminished the influ- 
ence of the social system of the South. 

The use of public money for internal improvements was 
hardly less a source of anxiety to them than the enactment 
of protective tariffs. The South at this time was in less 
pressing need of roads and canals to market its products 
than was the North. Since, therefore, the aid of the gov- 
ernment was extended chiefly to Northern enterprises, the 
effect of the policy was regarded as laying upon the South 
another burden of the same sort as that imposed by the 
tariff. This, however, was clearly not the chief reason of 
the Southern opposition to internal improvements. The 
right to encourage manufactures by means of a tariff, and 
the right to apply public money to the construction of 
roads and canals, both rested upon the doctrine of "im- 
plied powers " in the Constitution. Consequently it was 
logically necessary to class them together and to oppose 
them both as inconsistent with a strict constrnction. It 
would be highly interesting to diaonss fully the relation 
between the two issues ; to observe where the same argu- 
ments were applicable to both and where discussion di- 
verged ; to notice the reasoning by which some men who 



denied the power of Congress to protect manufactures jus- 
tified themselTcs in upholding the right to build roads ia 
the States ; and more particularly to study the remarkable 
access of vigor which was imparted to the free trade move- 
ment by President Jackson's veto of the Maysville Koad 
bill. But in the special work before us a consideration 
of these points is not necessary, nor important, nor even 
appropriate, although it would be required lu a general 
political history. That the tariff discussion was inextrica- 
bly involved with the question of internal improvements ; 
that it was intimately connected with the proposition re- 
garding the public lands and the distribution of the sur- 
plus revenue ; that upon all these questions politicians 
immediately appealed to their own ideas of the nature 
of the Union, the terms of the " compact," State sover- 
eignty, and the right of nullification, — all this will be 
no hindrance to coii6ning attention strictly to the tariff, 
and, moreover, the limitation will not result in false or 
partial views of the subject under examination. 

The power to defeat a protective tariff either by aca- 
demic argument against the soundness of the principle of 
comme^ial restraint, or by setting off the interest of tlie 
South against that of the North, was definitely lost in 
the contest of 1828. Nothing remained but to dispute the 
constitutional power of Congress to_-pass such laws. A 
diligent examination of all the debates upon the tariff 
reveals but a single suggestion prior to 1820, that a tariff 
for protection only was unconstitutional.^ The suggestion 
was made in 1816 by a Southern member, that as the tariff 
would operate to discourage the exportation of cotton, it 
was virtually a violation of the clause of the Constitution 



' Ur. CIs7 said, m hia duhnts with Mr. Calhoun, in the Semite, March 
10, 1838: ■' He [Mr, Calhonn] admita the troth of what I imid, that tha 
eonatitational qnention la to th« power of tlie ^Temment to protect 
own indaiitrT was never niaed befon 1820 or 1832. It wu at fint hintsd, 
dwa ooDtroTert«d, and aoon after expanded into nnUiGcatioa.' 
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wbicli forbids aoy duty upon exports. No one thought it 
worth while to refute thia uoique coDstitutional argumeut.' 
In 1818 CoDgresa passed an act, almost without opposition, 
and certainly without a word of opposition on constitu- 
tional grounds, which bj its title ^ avowed itself a measure 
for protection only. It is possible that in some quarter — 
in some newspaper or speech — the constitutional objeci 
tion was raised seriously before 1820, but it has yet to be 
discovered. It was brought forward tentatively, sugges- 
tively, almost with an apology, in that year. An intima- 
tion that the protection of manufactures was not a power 
granted to Congress by the Constitution seems first to have 
been made publicly by Mr. Ezekiel Whitman, of Iilassa- 
chusetts,^ in the House of Representatives, in the discus- 
sion on the tariff hill which did not become a law. The 
first elaboration of the idea, so far as is known, occurs 
in Daniel Webster's Faneuil Hall speech on October 20, 
1820, which has, like the preceding casps, been mentioned 
already, and will be referred to hereafter. Although the 
point was adopted in a remonstrance against protection 
that emanated from Philadelphia, in November, 1820, a 
similar remonstrance from Charleston in December in the 
same year contains no reference to the constitutional objec- 
rtion. 

Nevertheless, the usefulness of this form of attack was 
-quickly perceived in the South, and the members from 
that section made not a little use of it in 1824. It was at 
that time that Mr. Clay startled the opponents of protec- 
tion, and possibly its advocates quite as much, by annouu- 

1 The point hna, it maj to remnrked, been disposed of br tLe SnpretDO 
Court oE the Uiiitwt Ststes, whieh has decided Uiat a duly on exports 
mmt be either a duty levied oD goaii as a condition or by rciWDn of their 
exportatioa, or at least, a direct lai on gooAa which ore iotended for exporta- 
tion. (Brown 0. Honaton. 114 ITnited States KcporW, p. 622.) 

* An ant to increase the dntiei on certnin mannf actured articles imported 
ioto the United States. Approved April 28, ISIS. 

* District of Muue. See page 190. 
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oing that lie relied, for the conEtitutional sanction of the 
American system, upon the clause giving Congress the 
power " to regulate commerce with foreign nations " rather 
than upon the power to levy imposts. Prior to the debate 
in 1824 such discussion of the constitutional question as 
had taken place had Appealed rather to the spirit of the 
Constitution than to its letter. The right to encourage / 
manufactures by means of a tai'iff had been so generally I 
assumed and so generally conceded that technical and ana- 
lytical study of the phraseology of the Constitution had \ 
not been made. Mr. Clay's announcement broadened the 
controversy greatly. It led statesmen and public writers 
to examine with more care than had ever before been given 
to it the doctrine of "implied powers." They recurred 
to the debates in the Convention of 1787, they ransacked 
the proceedings of the State conventions that ratified the 
Constitution, for facta and suggestions to support the in- 
terpretation which they had already adopteil as the true 
interpretation. As usually happens in such cases, the con- 
testants on both sides became more radical in opinion and 
more strenuous and excited in upholding each his own 
view. 

Such was the situation during the campaign of 1828. 
In Congress, to be sure, politics held full sway. Some of 
the Southern members discussed the constitutionality of the 
tariff, bnt little notice was taken of their arguments. In 
the newspapers and in public meetings both sides of the 
question were presented freqiiently and fnlly. AttifT the 
act had been- passed the constitutional aspect of the issue 
became more prominent This was, no doubt, largely due 
to the appearance of a letter written by Mr. Madison in 
which the right of Congress to encourage manufactures 
was argued with such force that the opponents of the 
principle — except those of South Carolina, who assumed 
the right to decide the question for themselves finally — 
were compelled to adopt defensive instead of offensive 
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tactics. In South Carolina the people divided ttiemselTes 
into two factions, — the State Rights and Free Trade party, 
and the State Rights and Union party, — both holding the 
same views upon the tariff, but differing aa to the proper 
method of meeting and dealing with what they all re- 
garded as a great evil. The tariff was denounced by the 
more radical party in the words of the Virginia Reso- 
lutions of 1798, aa a " deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of powers not granted by the compact," for 
which, in the language of the Kentucky Resolutions of 
1799, nullification was " the rightful remedy," The 
Union party opposed stoutly the idea of nullification. 

In the earlier stages of the controversy Sonth Caro- 
lina was supported in its position, save in respect of the 
** rightful remedy," by most of her neighbor States. The 
governors of Virginia, Korth Carolina, and Georgia made 
the tariff and internal improvements topics of warm dis- 
onssion and earnest protest in messages to their legisla- 
tures. No one person gave more effective argumentative 
aid to the free trade cause than was rendered by Thomas 
Ritchie, the editor of the Richmond " Enquirer." Some 
of the most popular and striking points made in the dis- 
cnssion have been attributed to him. Northern opinion 
was not greatly disturbed by the outbreak of Southern 
feeling until the danger of public disorder became acut«. 
Not many of the free traders accepted the view that the 
tariff was unconstitutional. Inespedient they were sure 
it was, but they did not venture to go against the uniform 
practice of all parties and all administrations. Few of 
the Northern newspapers, indeed, opposed protection in 
the abstract. Mr. Condy Raguet, who had been Mr. 
Adams's Minister to Brazil, was the most conspicuous, 
earnest, and influential Northern journalist who did so. 
Mr. Baguet, in 1829, established in Philadelphia a weekly 
journal of the size and form of Niles's " Register." entitled 
the " Free Trade Advocate." At the end of the year be 
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discontinued the " Adroeate " and removed to Washing- 
ton, where he issued the " Banner of the Constitution," a 
weekly folio newspaper of eight ]>age3, devoted wholly to 
the cause of free trade. In 1831 he removed again to 
New York, where the "Banner" was published a few 
months ; then he returned to Philadelphia, where his pere- 
grinations ended, and where his paper also came to an 
end in 1832. Mr. Raguet never professed to be able to 
deal with the tariff as a constitutional question. He was 
the firmest of believers in the science of political economy,* 
and wrote an incredible amount of " copy " attacking the 
deductions of protectionists from statistics and from the 
commercial situation. Like the essays of Mr. Niles and 
of Mathew Carej', it is now dull reading; but those who 
have the patience to examine it will not only be con- 
vinced of Mr. Raguet'a sincerity, but will discover that 
he was a strong and a keen writer, quick to see the weak- 
ness in an adversary's position and persuasive in present- 
ing his own views. Although he did not venture editori- 
ally to employ the constitutional argument, the columns 
of his journal were always open to those who were able 
to use it, and the " Banner " became the leading expo- 
nent in the North of free trade doctrine and of the strictest 
sort of strict construction. Consistency wrought his ruin. 
He was logically compelled by his principles to support 
the most extreme demands o£ South Carolina, and to 
assume, almost alone, an attitude of opposition to the 
President's nullification proclamation. There was no sal- 
vation for a Northern newspaper which occupied that 
position. His subscribers left him, as he frankly acknow- 
ledged, and he was forced to discontinue the " Banner." 
In 1831, before the culmination of nullification, two 

1 For eiaiDple, — and many Biaroples niij;ht bo given quite as nai'Te. — 
" One of tlie nioit iniichiBTons effecta rranlcing from the American ijsteni 
delusion a the prejudice whioh i> oicited hj it a^uit ths aoienee of po> 
litical econom; " (" Burner of the CoiwtitDtion,'' March 2g, l&;i2 ; Tol.iil. 
p. 132), 
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rival conventionB were held, — a free trade conTention 
in Philadelphia, and a convention of the "Friends of 
American Industry," in other words, a tariff convention, 
in New York. Neither of the conventions was represent- 
ative, in a large sense, or fully national in character. 
We should remember that at this time the present consti- 
tution of the national party convention had not been 
evolved. Both the conventions of 1831 contained many 
members of great ability, of high standing, and of wide 
reputation. The delegates were appointed at voluntaiy 
local meetings in such numbers as the persons present 
deemed proper. The " Banner of the Constitution " 
printed a list of more than three hundred and fifty dele- 
gates to the free trade convention, which met on Sep- 
tember 30, 1831 ; but the list of those ])resent recorded 
hut two hundred and five names. Fifty-one of them were 
from Virginia, forty-four from South Carolina, and thirty- 
eight from other Southern States. Seventy-two delegates 
were present from Northern States. Fifteen of the twenty- 
four States in the Union were represented. 

The proceedings of the free trade convention are in- 
teresting, for present purposes, solely on account of the 
debate which took place on the address to the people of 
the United States — an exposition of the views of the 
members which has since been superseded by the less 
ingenuous party "platform." Many of the Southern 
delegates went to the convention resolved to secure from 
it an explicit declaration that a protective tariff was un- 
constitutional. The drafting of the address was intrusted 
to a committee of two from each State represented. When 
the committee met, it was made plain that a large number 
of the members of the convention would withdraw and re< 
fuse to take part further in the proceedings if an assert 
tion of unconstitutionality were inserted in the address. 
Thereupon it was determined, in the spirit of compromise, 
to introduce a discussion of the constitutional question 



with the remark that " a numerous and respectable por- 
tion of the American people do not merely complain that 
this system is unjust, hut they question the right to estab- 
lish it. They do not doubt — they utterly deny — the 
constitutional power of Congress to enact it." And then 
the address proceeded to give the reasons why " they " 
thought so. The address was written by John M, Berrien, 
of Georgia, who had been, until a few months before, 
Attorney -General in President Jackson's cabinet. Mr. 
Berrien was one of the ablest of the Southern statesmen 
of his time ; his service iu the Senate extended, with two 
intervals, over the long period from 1824 until 1852. 
The address is a strong and on the whole a moderate 
statement of the free trade objections to the tariff. Sen- 
ator Hayne said, in a speech on January 9, 1832, that 
he did uot know where the constitutional aspects of the 
question were better summed up than in this address,^ 

JMr^ Gallatin, one of the foremost free traders in the 
country and one of the niost accomplished statesmen in 
the Democratic party, was a delegate from New York and 
a member of the committee on the address. lie opposed 
not merely the assertion that the tariff was unconstitu- 
tional, but the presentation of the views of those who held 
that it was so ; and reserved to himself the right to move 
to amend the address by striking out the whole passage. 
In making that motion in the convention be said^ that 
*' he was one of those who believed the power to be ex- 
I jressly granted by the Constitution." But he refused to 
discuss the point. He was unable to vote for the address 
even if the part to which especially he objected were to be 

■ Quoted in Store's CommenUnei, edition of IS-SS, toI. ii. p. 4R2, 
nott. It is one of tha tnoet remarkable HiamplsB of tlia power of politi- 
oal asBociiitian over s nmn'a opinion! that Hr. Berrien vM aoon driTHQ into 
the Whig part;, tad that as inch he Toted in the Senate foe the pralectita 
tariff of 1S42, and againat the "free trade" tariff of 1840. 

^ Tlio report of proceadingi cited ix that printed in the " BanoBr of tlia 
Conatitution." Mi. Ragnet wa* lecretHrj of the couientioD. 
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eliminated. Nevertheless, he was anxious on other gronndi 
to stand with the convention in opposing the tariff systein. 
Discussion would only develop differences where harmony 
of action was desii-able. 

Two other members who agreed with Mr. Gallatin's 
opinion on the constitutional point spoke upon the motion. 
_Mr;_Carpeoter, o£ Maine, " believed the tariff to he con- 
stitutional; but if it is a fact that others believe it uncon- 
stitutional, why not state it?" He did not find it incon- 
sistent to vote against Mr. Gallatin's motion and in favor 
of the address. MxJi'heodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, 
said that the opinion thaFHie^anff was unconstitutional 
f^ did not exist in his State. " One of the first acts of the 
1 general government was for the protection of manufactures. 
And shall we then go forward and tell the people that 
/ what the governmeot has been doing ever since its foun- 
dation it has had no [wwer to do ? The people of the sec- 
1 tion of the country from which I come will not understand 
^. yon." The amendment was defeated by a vote of 159 to 85. 
Then came an objection to the language of the address 
from the opposite side of the house. " They admit," said 
the address, " the power of Congress to lay and collect 
such duties as they may deem necessary for the purposes 
of revenue, and within these limits so to arrange those 
duties as incidentally, and to that extent, to give protec- 
tion to the manufacturer;" which, urged Judge Job John- 
son, of South Carolina, was to give away the whole case 
— " fatal to the cause of free trade and fatal to the con- 
stitutional argument." An incidental power was all that 
the protectionists had ever claimed ; " and shall we take 
up the threadbare arguments of onr opponents ? " The 
efforts of Mr. Berrien and another Southern member were 
successful in persuading Judge Johnson to withdraw a 
motion a decision upon whioh, either way, would have split 
the convention in twain. The address was finally adopted 
without amendment by a vote of 170 to 27. The minority 
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was composed exclusively o£ Northern luemberB. A fresh 
mittee was raised to prepare a memorial to Congress ; 
Mr. Gallatin was placed at the head of it. It is needless 
to say that the full constitutional power of Congress over 
the tariff is not disputed in the memorial.' 

The tarifE convention, held in New York on October 26, 
1831, was a large body in point of numbers, but was not 
more strictly representative than the free trade conven- 
tion. Its proceedings call for no particular mention at 
this time. The address, which was written chiefly by John 
P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, was adopted unanimously with- 
out debate, and was signed by all the five hundred and 
twenty-five delegates. It entered fully into the constitu- 
tional question. The arguments presented will be referred 
to hereafter. 

It is unnecessary, and it would carry us too far from 
our sultject, to examine the course of reasoning by which 
South Carolina persuaded itself that it possessed the right 
to nullify the tariff laws. But it is important to note, in 
this summary of the history of the constitutional argu- 
ment, that the President, both in his proclamation and in 
the special message upon nuUIfloation which he addressed 
to Congress, virtually asserted his belief that the power 
granted by the Constitution to lay duties was plenary, and 
that no inquiry as to the motives of Congress in enaeting 
a tariff law was either pertinent or possible. Yet ho, as 
well as tlie nuUifiers, was now opposed to a perpetuation 
of protection by Iiigh duties. The two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party henceforward cooperated in an effort gradu- 
ally to substitute free trade for the " American system." 
Events so shaped themselves during the long and briefly 
interrupted ascendency of that party in the administration 
of national affairs that there was no occasion to renew the 

1 It was, neTeitbelen, dented briefl; and nithont aixameiit io the " Ex- 
posiEioD at Evidence " whiuh aceompanUd the meoiorUl, prepared b; Mr- 
Hem? Lee, of Bwton. 




constitutioual contest. Wlien the national convention bjb. 
tem was develoi>ed and tbe party platform was introduced, 
the Deniocrata pronounced boldly that tlie appropriation 
of public money for int«rnal improvements was unconsti- 
tutional. They chose a Delphic phrase to express their 
opinion on the tariff. They resolved " that justice and 
sound policy forbid the federal government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detiiment of another, or to cher- 
ish the interest of one portion to the injury of another, of 
our common country." ^ This resolution was repeated in 
every Democratic national platform until 1860. The sen- 
timent was one to which every person, North and South, 
protectionist and free trader, could give hia assent, how- 
ever much men might disagree upon the question whether 
a protective tariff had an effect to hurt some sections of 
the country and some branches of industry while benefit- 
ing others. 

The felicitous phrase of the Democratic platform and 
the success of the Democratic party in breaking down the 
protective system resulted, as has been said, in a long 
disuse of the constitutional argument. The Civil War 
restored the advocates of protection to power, and the 
effect of that great conflict was to establish permanently 
the ascendency of a liberal over a strict construction of 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, in 1892 the old weapon 
was brought out of the dusty armory and furbislied np 
again ; for then, for the first and only time in the history 
of the country, a great political party asserted that the 
Constitution confers no power upon Congress to lay duties 
save for the purposes of revenue, thus impeaching the 
character and the validity of three quarters of a century 
of congressional legislation, and rejecting without a word 
of argument the opinions, deliberately formed, of every 
President of the United States from Washington to 
Arthur, with the possible exception of Polk and Pierce, 
1 Foortb reBolation, Demooratio pUcfarm of IS3IM0, 
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and of almost every Btatesman of all sections, parties, and 
times, save those of Calhoun's South Carolina school. 
Whatever authority might be claimed for a constitutional 
principle thus proclaimed, and sanctioned by the triumph 
of the party which championed it, was lost when that 
party — in full control of the legislative and executive 
departments of the government, and therefore resixmsible 
for acts performed — passed a tariff law which violated 
the principle so grossly that the President withheld his 
signature from it. 

We may assume then that the constitutional question 
is closed, and proceed to examine the arguments by which 
the disputants on each side have supported their position. 
Since the great discussion which terminated when South 
Carolina attempted to nullify the tariff laws, no new 
argument has been advanced. When doubt was freshly 
raised In 1892, those who took part in the controversy 
showed clearly that they had not even studie<l the abun- 
dant literature of the Bubject. It is a necessary part of 
such a work as this to bring together in a comprehensive 
summary all the points which have ever been adduced in 
I support of and in opposition to the constitutional power 
I to enact a protective tariff. The writer can make no 
I secret of his opinion that the weight of argument — and 
' still more the weight of authority — is overwhelmingly on 
the side of the protectionists. But he has endeavored to 
set forth the contentions of those who dispute the consti- 
tutional power in their strongest form and, wherever space 
permits, in their own words. On the other hand, ho does 
not hesitate to introduce some corroborative points in 
favor of the right, wliich are novel so far as a prolonged 
and diligent study of all the literature of the question 
discloses. 

It has been said already that the first suggestion ad- 
verse to the constitutionality of protection by means of 
tariff duties went uo further than an intimation of a doubt 
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it the ai]nutt«(l right to grant protection incidentalljr by 
amnging the daties l&id for purposes of rerenae ex- 
tended to the making of a tariff diiefly for prDt««tioQ. 
This was Webster's position in 1S20. Bat there was no 
comfort for the strict constractioDists in this principle, 
and ther soon found reason to bold not only that the 
encouragement of mannfaetures was neither an expreBS 
nor an implied power of Congrras. but that it was point- 
edly and inteoUonally withheld by the coDTenUoa which 
framed the Constitution. They ei.'en luaiutained — con- 
tradicting the Tiew that the Constitution had withheld 
from the States the power to protect their own manufac- 
tures, by means of impost duties — that it expressly coo- 
ferred that power upon them, aud therefore undoubtedly 
prohibited it to the general goremiueut. Although this 
was the historical coarse of the discussion, the process 
mast be reversed id a logical esaniiuation of the subject, 
and the question of "incidental" protection taken last. 

The position of tlie opponents of the constitutionality 
of protection may be put in broad ontline, thus: The 
Constitution of the United States creates a govemmcDt 
of limited powers, carefully enumerated. The power 
to lay and collect an impost is grantee! for certain spe- 
cified objects, and for those only. Among those objects 
is not to be found the protection of manufactures. \or 
is the power to protect any branch of industry to be de- 
Tived reasonably from any of the expressetl powers. The 
right to regulate commerce does not include it bccanse (1} 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures are distinct vari- 
eties of human occupatiou, and if the convention of 1787 
had intended to grant a power to rtgtdate mannfactttres 
it would have said so ; and (2 ) since a protective, tariff is 
inimical to commerce, as that term is generally under- 
stood, regnlation of commerce in that fonu wonld he de- 
structive to it. Furthermore, a study of the debates in 
the convention leads to the conclusion that it was not the 



intenUon of tliat body to confer the power upon the gen- 
eral goTeruroent ; anil a consideration of the debates in 
the State conventioDfl that ratified the Constitution con- 
firms this view. While it is adaiitted that the grant of 
the taxing power ia in such form and phrase as to raise 
great difficulty in the way of submitting tlie constitution- 
ality of any tariff law to the arbitrament of a court, yet a 
law which disregards the need of revenue and imposes 
taxes which benefit one industry or class of industries at 
the expense of the rest is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, even though it does not palpably contravene 
its letter. 

The answer to this position is a general dental. It ia 
admitted that the Constitution contains no express grant 
of power over manufactures, but it is contended that it is 
among the most obvious of the " implied powers," and was 
so understood to be by the members of the convention and 
their cont«raporaries. It is further held that the difficulty 
of submitting a tariEE law to the revision of the Supreme 
Court arises from the fact that the question that would be 
80 submitted would be as to the manner in which Congress 
has exercised an express power, and the motive of Con- 
gress therein ; which of itself ia aa answer to the point 
that protection is contrary to the " spirit " of the Consti- 
tution, 

In the early days of tjie controversy the discussion was 
upon that clause of the Constitution which grants a gen- 
eral power of taxationt That clause, Article I., Section 
VIII., is as follows:/ 

The Congress shall have power to lajand collect taxes, 
duties, imiJosts, and excises, to pay the dPbtyTtnd provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. 

Then follow seventeen distinct enumerated powers, sepa- 
rated one from another by semicolons, the last of which is : 
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To make all laws which shall be oeceasary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United Stat^is, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

Some writers have held that the words " to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare " constitute a distinct grant of power. They ap- 
peal in support of this coutention to the oflicial copy of 
the Constitution in which, they say, there is a semicolon 
before the phrase and after the word '• excises." This 
view has not been taken by any of the more profound stu- 
dents of the constitutional question. The history of the 
addition of the phrase to the bald grant of the power of 
taxation proves conclusively that there was no intention on 
the part of the convention by these words to enlarge, but 
rather to define, the purposes for which taxes might ha 
imposed. An erroneous punctuatiou of a sentence — and 
it is disputed that the two clauses are separated by a semi- 
colon — could not be urged against the historical evidence 
that the clauses are to be taken together- The evidence 
equally forbids us to regard the phrase as meaningless.* 
The convention took too much pains, both in modifying 
the plain grant of the power to lay taxes and in the choice 
of the words of modification, to leave room for a theory 
that the clause possesses no significance. 

The position taken by the strict constructionists was 
that the clause was but introductory to and generally 
inclusive of the specific enumerated powers that followed 
it in the text, as though its meaning were "to pay the 
debts of the United States and for the following purposes, 
namely ; " that, in other words, those enumerated powers 
were the definition of what was intended by the phrase 
"common defence and general welfare," They main- 
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Uiiied that beyond the specified powers and those strictly 
necessary and proper for the exercise of them,' nothing 
was permissible, since, by the t«Qtb amendment to the 
Constitution, — 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Story ^ examines exhaustively this theory, and rejects 
emphatically the idea that the subsequent clauses are a 
development of the phrase " common defence and general 
welfare." He shows that it makes the phrase meaning- 
less and redundant ; and he accepts and quotes approvingly 
the ideas expressed by Mr. Jefferson in bis opinion on the 
Bank of the United States, in 1791: "To lay taxes to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States is to 
lay taxes /or the purpoee of providing for the general wel- 
fare. For the laying of the taxes is the power and the 
general welfare the purpose for which the power is to b« 
exercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum for 
any purpose they please, but only to pay the debts or pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the Union. In like man- 
ner they are not to do anything they please to provide for 
the general welfare, but only to lay taxes for that purpose. 
To consider the latter phrase not as describing the purpose 
of the first but as giving a distinct and independent power 
to do any act they please which might be for the good of 
the Union would render all the preceding and subsequent 
enumerations of power completely useless. It would re- 
duce the whole instrument to a single phrase, that of 

' The doclrine o( " implied powers " in tfaa Cnnstitution, >o tDnnacing:!; 
Mt (oHh bj ChieE Jiutice M*rahsU in his opinion in ths ohm of HoCuUnob 
D. Mmrvland, voa accepted by the strict CDDstrucCiaaisUvith Kreat renrrsr 
tioD. It ii here B«auiii«d that the reader is acquainted with the iaterpre- 
tatinn whioh givta sach latitude to the words " aecessar? and proper " t» 
enables Cangren to eienise discretion in the choice of means and confen 
tliS attribute of nTereiKrnty in a real seose apoo the [[aneiB] goTemnieDt. 

" Commentaiies, book iiL chap. iit. 
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instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would 
be for the good of the United States ; and as they would 
be the sole judges of the good or evil, it would also be a 
power to do whatever evil they pleased." 

John Quincy Adams, while using nearly the same words 
as Jefferson, in giving his interpretation of the phi'a^e 
really adopted a somewhat greater latitude of construction, 
lie denied with great emphasis, in his letter to Mr. 
Speaker Stevenson,' in 1832, that he thought the clause 
"' to provide for the common defence and general welfare " 
contained a grant of power. But he laid stress upon the 
significance of the word " provide," as including a " pro- 
spective" meaning — the idea evidently being that the 
word enlarged the scope of the power. 

There is evidently room for wide differences of opinion 
as to the effect of the words, if it be assumed, as almost 
all writers have assumed, that they are not merely " harm- 
less words," but that they have a meaning of their own. 
Von Hoist, in commenting upon them, says ; ^ " Further 
restrictions of the right of taxation result from the fact 
that Congress can exercise it only for the fulfilment of 
the objects enumerated. The expression 'general wel- 
fare ' is indeed so comprehensive and vague that the dis- 
cretion of Congress is given the widest play. But how- 

1 Mr. Adams, as churman of the Committee on MuiufutnreB of tlis 
Home af Itepnnentative*, in that year mnie an elaborate report sustain- 
ing the CDDItitatiaDality of a proteatiTS tariff. The atrict constrDatiomsts 
therenpon raado piiblie, throngh the tolumns of the Richtnoni] " Enqnirer," 
a letter written by Mr. MEutison to the Speaker in 1&30, Btronelj combat- 
ing the idea that the clanw bo often quoted contained aHubatantive grant of 
power. The letter waa written with reference to the right la make intec- 
dbI improTementa. which Mr. Madison opposed; but it wu eqaallj appli- 
cable to the right to enact a proteeliTa tariff, which he taTored, thongh 
finding the warrant for it in another clause of the Couatitation. Sonn after 
the publication of Mr. Madison's letter, Mr. Adanu addressed the Speaker 
in another letter of great length. Mr. Madison's letter wu reprinted in 
the " Banner of the Constjtntion," toI. iii. p. 21T ; Mr. Adams's ma; be 
found in the " Narionnl Intelliganoer " tor July 12, 1832. 

'' " The Constdtutional Lav of the United States." 



ever much this expresaion may be etretclied, the mention 
of tbe three general purposes [to pay the debts, etc.] 
makes it certain that for other purposes no federal taxes 
can be levied. There are certain bounds, more or less 
clearly marked, witbiu which the right of taxation unques- 
tionably cannot be exercised. Above all, everything 
which comes exclusively within the jurisdietion of the 
States must be left alone by Congress. Every tax which 
is confessedly laid for a private purpose is uuconstitu- , 
tional. But the tai^laws of Congress never specify an 
object to which the funds yielded by the tax shall be 
applied.' The courts are therefore not in a position to 
guard against the burdens imposed by a law upon the 
ground that an unconstitutional application of the re- 
sulting funds is intended. ... In the nature of things, 
the legislative and not tlie judicial power has to discover 
what the general welfare demands and what may promote 
it." 

This is almost to find a substantive power in the words 
ao many times quoted. George Ticknor Curtis goes stiU 
further. He appends to copious extracts from Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall's opinion on " implied powers," a paragraph 
in which he says: "If Congress is of opinion that in 
levying duties on foreign merchandise it will promote the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States 
to lay the duties so as to protect our own manufactures 
from the injurious effect of foreign competition, it is per- 
fectly legitimate and constitutional for it to do so. This 



' Thii Btsteraent is generallj trae. Bnt the application of the revenue 
from certmin taiea to specific objeoti in other thui t&i Inws is not an- 
knovn. Sectiun 3 af ths act of Februu7 25, 1862. — the Legal Tender 
Act, — proTided that nil datiea nn imparted goods should be paid in coin 
or in not« parable on demimd, und that the coin ao paid should be set 
apart as a special fnnd and applied, first, to the payment in coin of ths 
interest on the debt af the United States, seaond. to the crontion of a link- 
ing fund for die extinction of the principal of the debt, and, third, to the 
geDeral purposes of the Treunry. 
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is neither a, strict nor a latitudioariaa construction. It is 
a necessary and rational construction." ' 

It will be seen that the acceptance of any one of the 
opinions just cited carries with it at least a partial sanc- 
tion of a protective tariff under this clause of the Consti- 
tution. It may even he found in Jefferson's interpreta- 
tion ; since Congress has by it the right to judge what is 
for the general welfare, and, while it has not the right to 
do whatever it pleases for that object, has the right to lay 
taxes to promote it, — which is precisely what the protec- 
tionists maintain. 

But the strict constructionists say that this power can- 
not be inferred because the power of taxation was granted 
for the purpose of enabling tbe government to obtain 
revenue, a purpose not merely distinct from but incon- 
sistent with that of protecting manufactures by restrictive 
OP prohibitory duties; for the prohibitory system must 
end in destroying the revenue from imposts. It has been 
said that the system is a violation of the spirit and not 
of the letter of the Constitution. The distinction is not 
material. The Constitution may be as grossly violated 
by acting against its meaning as against its letter. Tbe 
Constitution grants to Congress the power of imposing a 
duty on imports for revenue, which power is abused by 
being converted into an instrument for rearing up the 
industry of one section of the country on the ruins of 
another. The violation, then, consists in using a power 

' " Const! tntional History of the United StfttBS." Tol. ii. p. 1S9. The 
whole paia^rrapli from which these tentenoes are eztncted is inclosed in 
quotation marks in such a wa; as to indicate that \t was taken from tha 
judgment of the court in the oaae of McCulloch u. Maryland. The editor 
ot Mr. Curtis's work, the second volume of whiqh was prepared and pob- 
liahed after his death, says in reply to an inquiry b; the writeT that the 
quotation marks were left in the book through a failure of the printer to 
make a oorreotion noted on the proof. He adJs bis opinion that the para- 
frraph "was one of Mr. Cortii'e happiest condensations, not alone of tbe 
decision of McCulloch i>. Msiylud, but of the charta maitma itself in 
tespect to federal U 
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granted for one object to advance another, and ttat by a 
sacrifice of the original object. It Is, in a word, a viola- 
tion by perversion, the most dangerous of all, because the 
most insidious aad difficult to resist.' 

The foregoing argument raises in the simplest and 
broadest form tlio question whether under the Constitu- 
tion Congress has authority to lay taxes for any other pur- 
pose than revenue. The argument itself consists in assert- 
ing that the power of taxation was given to Congress for 
purposes of revenue, and deducing therefrom the conclu- 
sion that taxation for any other purpose is a violation of 
the spii-it, if not of the letter, of tlie Constitution. But 
the point assumed is the point to be proved; and it ia 
proved neither by the letter nor by the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. The letter of the Constitution gives Congress 
a plenary power to lay taxes. If revenue were the only 
admissible object of taxation the limitation to that pur- 
pose would hamper if it did not completely annul the 
discretionary jMwer of Congress. There would remain 
no right of selection of objects of taxation. The sole 
question that could be considered constitutionally would 
he, What rate of impost upon all goods brought into the 
country will yield the revenue required by the govern- 
ment? Even this simple problem might at times lead 
Congress into unconstitutional action. For since it is a 
well-known fact that a reduction of rates of duty fre- 
quently results in an increase of revenue, it might easily 
happen that Congress, finding the revenue excessive, and 
not being authorized by the Constitution to discriminate 
by admitting any foreign merchandise free of duty, would 
be compelled to make the necessary reduction of revenue 
by a " horizontal " increase of the general rate of duty. 
'Yet that would be to lay taxes not to raise but to restrict 

' Tlie fnrcgDing: paroeraph in Jnatice Stsry'a nin»Dar;r of the ar^msiit 
of Mr. CnlliQUii. conuuned in the " Eiposition and Protest" of the South 
CaroliDa Hdow of Iteprewatatirei, in December, m20. 
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revenue ; and while It would not be done for the purpose 
of protection, it would be for a purpose equally with pro- 
tection notespressly mentioned in the Constitution. Judge 
Johnson, of South Carolina, urged in the Philadelphia 
free trade convention, in 1S31, and it was not uncom- 
moQ for South Carolinians of that time to maintain, that 
the only constitutional tariff was one levied, without dis- 
crimination as to articles or as to rates, upon all foreign 
merchandise. The dilemma just suggested, putting Con- 
gress under the necessity of talking unconstitutional action 
— according to this theory- — in order to relieve the peo- 
ple of taxation, was presented in the address of the New 
York tariff convention. It illustrates clearly the fact 
that restriction absolutely to revenue as the sole matter to 
be considered in making a tariff would sometimes reduce 
Congress to a condition of impotence.^ 

Laying aside for the moment the specific application 
of the principle — a tariff for revenue only — to the par- 
ticular case of protective duties, we see that the Constitii- 
tion confers upon Congress the right of indirect taxation, 
limited, if at all, only by the words " to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States." It is indisputable ^ that it is the 
practice of all nations, and was so at the time the Consti- 
tution was framed, to exercise the taxing power for a 
great variety of objects, of which revenue was admittedly 
the first and most usual. But they were accustomed to 

' CnrtU takes a riew of this qneation vliich is sliared by no otlier writer, 
so f ai BS lias been dtBcovcied. He as»rt9 that '' tbere uerer wag and neiet 
can be a tariff for taty parpose but rev^Dne. The highest protflctite tariff 
ever enacted vai enacteil for the pnrpone of obiaining' reienue for tlie sap- 
port of government, and u ve have seen from the preamble of the lav of 
1T80 it* pravinoiu were framed for the expresa purpose of pni'oct >ag and 
enconr^ing Ameriijaii manofaotares. " For theae reasons, which do aot, 
■eeni aelf-eoDustent, he pronoanoes the dogma of ■ tariff fur rsTenae not 
only " speciona, bnt false and delniiTa " (vol. ii. p. 190). 

° Id this paragraph the argument and for the most part tLe wordi of 
Story in deijing with this point are oloselj followed. 
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use it to prohibit the importation of noxious articles of 
consumption, for a temporary restraint of trade, to sup- 
press particular employments, to retaliate upon foreign 
monopolies, and to countervail injurious commercial regu- 
lations of other governments, as well as for the protection 
of domestic industry.' If then the power of taxation is 
general and not expressly limited to the purpose of re- 
venue, why shall it, important though it be, be singled out 
as the sole purpose for which taxes may be laid? It can- 
not be maintained that raising revenue is the only proper 
mode of using the taxing power to provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare, even if the meaning of 
that phrase be restricted to the enumerated powers that 
follow in the text. Story continues : — 

No man will pretend to say that all those enumerated 
powers have no other objects or means to effectuate them 
than revenue. Kevenue may be one mode but it is not 
the sole mode. Take the power " to regulate commerce." 
Is it not clear from the whole liistory of nations that lay- 
ing taxes is one of the most usual modes of regulating 
commerce ? Is it not in many cases the best means of pre. 
venting foreign monopolies and mischievous commercial 
restrictions? In such cases then the power to lay taxes 
is confessedly not for revenue. If so, is not the argument 
irresistible that it is not limited to purposes of reveuue? 
Take another power — the power to coin money and regu- 
late its value and that of foreign coin ; might not a tax be 
laid on certain foreign coin for tlie purpose of carrying 
this into eflfect by suppressing the circulation of snch coin 
or regulating its value ? Take the power to promote tlie 
progress of science and useful arts ; might not a tax be 
laid on foreigners and foreign inventions in aid of this 
power so as to suppress foreign competition or encourage 
domestic science and arts? Take another power, vital in 
the estimation of many statesmen to the security of a 
republic. — the power to provide for organizing, arming 
and disciplining the militia ; may not a tax he laid on for- 
eign arms, to encourage the domestic manufacturers of 
' Sm Smith's " Wealth of Natiom," book t. chap, ii arL 4. 
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arms, so as to enhance our security and give uniformity to 
our organization and discipline ? Take the power to de- 
clare war, and its auxiliary powers : may not Congress, 
for the very object of providing for the effectual exerciae 
of tliese powers and securing a permanent domestic manu- 
facture and supply of powder, equipmeuts and other war- 
like apparatus, impose a prohibitory duty upon foreign 
articles of the same nature? If Congress may in any or 
all of these cases lay taxes, then, as revenue constitutes 
upon the very basis of the reasoning no object of the taxes, 
is it not clear that the enumerated powers require the 
power to lay taxes to be more extensively construed than 
for purposes of revenue ? It would be uo answer to say 
that the power of taxation, though in its nature only a 
power to raise revenue, may be resorted to as an implied 
power to carry into effect these enumerated powers in an 
effectual manner. That would be to contend that an ex- 
press power to lay taxes is not coextensive with an implied 
power to lay taxes ; that when the express power is given 
It means a power to raise revenue only, but when it is im- 
plied it no longer has any regard to this object. How 
then is a case to be dealt with of a mixed nature, whei-e 
revenue is mixed up with other objects in the framing of 
the law ? ' 



' Book uL chap, liT. 
meat, (roiu which the n 

»nlfflt»ntially repeated a 
coroniprce " — ia which ! 
irhioh he boM just heen 



Mr. Jiutica Story ooncltides hi* powerful aljite- 
boYB ia an eitract, wili a paragraph — which ia 
Itvr his examination of the clauae " to r^inilats 
he leema to diaiiocialfl himself from the arKnmeiit 
preaenUng. " Such is a gvaerol aumiuary of the 
reuuDing on each Bide, ao far na it relates to the power of Ujing tsiea." 
And again : '' Snch ia a aummary (neoesurily imperfect) of the reasoning 
on each aide of ihia cODUsf«d doctrine. The reader will draw hia own 
conelauDDSl and theee cDnnDentariei have do further aim than to put him 
in poaseaaion of the mnleriala for a proper exerelae of hia judcnient." 
It b nererthelesa (a lie aaid that by tar Ihe largest part of the reaaoiung 
by whieli the protection aide of the controversy ia anpported ia Story's, and 
ii to he found nowhere else in the literature of the subject. Moreover, it 
is put forward with the ingenuity and leat of an original thinker auataining 
hia own opinion, rather than in the judicial lone of a reporter of the opinions 
of others. Thia fact jmprsaaed itaelf npon the miud of Chancellor Kent, 
who ndopled a gomowhat ainiitar atljtnde of non-com mi ttaliam, and nevei^ 
thelesa also rcTealed his own real thought in a note, " Mr. Juatioe Story," 
be saya, " haa stated at large the argomonts . . . and without giving aoy 
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" The Congress shall have power ... to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations." The hottest debates have 
raged about the aix words that form this grant of power. 
Ko broader or stronger statement of the argument in favor 
of the employment of the power to regulate trade in the 
encouragement of domestic industry has ever been made 
than is contained in the first of two letters written by Mr. 
Madison, in 1828, to Mr. Joseph C. Cabell, of Virginia. 
The first letter referred to the constitutionality of a pro- 
tective tariff, the second to its expediency. Mr. Madison's 
argument, in his own words but somewhat abbreviated, was 
as follows : — 

It is a simple question under the Constitution of the 
United States whether the power to regulate trade with 
foreign nations, as a distinct and substantive item in the 
enumerated powers, embraces the object of encouraging 
by duties, restrictions and prohibitions the manufactures 
and products of the country? And the affirmative must 
be inferred from the following considerations : — 

1. The meaning of the phrase " to regulate trade " must 
be sought in the general use of it ; in other words, in the 
objects to which the power was generally understood to be 
applicable when the phrase was inserted in the Constitu- 
tion. 

2. The power has been understood and used by all com- 
mercial and manufacturing nations as eniliracing the object 
of encouraging manufactures. It is believed that not a 
single exception can lie found. 

3. This has been particularly the case with Great Brit- 
ain, whose commercial vocabulary is the parent of ours. 
A primary object of her commercial regulations is well 
known to have l)een the protection and encouragement of 
manufactures. 

opiaion af hia own od that conMsted doctrine baa left ths reader to draw 
hia owD coDclaaioDi. 1 ahoald think, hoveier. from a view of the arga. 
menu aa itated, that erer; mind whioh hai taken no part in the diacuaiioni 
and felt do prejndice, or territorial or party biaa on either aide of the qnea- 
tion, wonld deem the ar^menla in favor of tlie GoDgretirioDal power vaatlf 
■nperior. The learned commentator I ahould apprehend to ba deeidadlj 
nf that waj of thinking " (CommeDtariea, Tth ed. toL L p. 28B, noU). 
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4. Such was underatood to be a proper use of the power 
by the States most prepared for manufacturing industry, 
whilst retaining the power over their foreign trade. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with 
the intention and expectation of the States in transferring 
the power over trade from thenuelvea to the government 
of the United States, , . . 

6. If Congress have not the power it is annihilated for 
the nation, a policy without example in any other nation, 
and not within the reason of the solitary one in our own 
[referring to the prohibition of atas upon exports]. . . . 

7. If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost, 
and the encouragement of domestic articles be not within 
the power of regulating trade, it would follow that no 
monopolizing or unequal regulations of foreign nations 
oould be counteracted ; that neither the staple articles of 
subsistence nor the essential implements for the public 
safety could under any circumstances be insured or fos- 
tered at home by regulations of commerce, the usual and 
most convenient mode of providing for both ; and that the 
American navigation, though the source of naval defence, 
of a cheapening competition in carrying our valuable and 
bulky articles to market, and of an independent carriage 
of them during foreign wars, when a foreign navigation 
might be withdrawn, must be at once abandoned or speedily 
destroyed ; it being evident that a tonnage duty in foreign 
ports against our vessels and an exemption from such duty 
m our ports in favor of foreign vessels must have the 
inevitable effect of banishing ours from the ocean. . . . 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an 
object of the power to regulate trade is proved by the use 
made of the power for that object in the first session of 
the first Congress under the Constitution, when among 
the members present were so many who Lad been mem- 
bers of the federal convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, and of the State conventions which ratified it ; each 
of these classes consisting also of members who had op- 
posed and who had espoused the Constitution in its actual 
form. It does not appear from the printed proceedings 
of Congress on that occasion that the power was denied 
by any of them. . . . 

A further evidence in support of the constitnttonal 
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power to protect and foster manufactures by regulations 
of trade, an evidence that ought of itself to settle the 
question, is the uniform and practical sanction given to 
the power by the general government for nearly forty 
years, with a concurrence or acquiescence of every 8tatfl 
government tliroughout the same period and, it may be 
added, through all the vicissitudes of party which marked 
the period. No novel construction, however ingeniously 
devised or however respectable and patriotic its patrons, 
can withstand the weight of such authorities or the un- 
broken current of so prolonged and universal a practice. 

AJI the points made in the foregoing extract from Mr. 
Madison 'fl letter have been the subject of heated contro- 
versy. We shall examine them in the above order : 
(1) that the phrase " to regulate commerce " had, as bor- 
rowed from the British business vocabulary, and as ordi- 
narily used in this country when the Constitution was 
framed, a signification which justiBes the laying of an im- 
post for the purpose of protecting manufactures ; (2) that 
it was so understood by the States, before they relin- 
quished the right to protect their own manufactures; 
(3) that the States have, by ratifying the Constitution, 
surrendered that right, and therefore, if Congress does 
not possess it, it is " annihilated for the nation ; " (4) that 
contemporaneous construction, and long-continued and 
universal acquiescence in the construction, sanctioning 
the application of the power to regulate commerce to the 
encouragement of manufactures, cannot be overthrown by 
verbal criticism. 

If it were possible to establish the first point beyond 
further controversy, the discussion would of course be at 
an end ; for a single fact directly proving that the cou- 
ventlon of 1787 intended, in the expression " to regulate 
commerce," to include the tariff encouragement of manu- 
factures, would demonstrate also the power of Congress in 
that direction. Such proof is lacking,' and the interpre- 
' It migLt be toxatd, were it pouibU to Terify a itstcmcat bj Hi. Web- 
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tation of the expression has been contested at every point- 
It is first of all denied that it was the British understand- 
ing of the phrase. Of many versions of the denial we 
select that contained in a communication in tlie Boston 
" Commercial Gazette," signed " A Bostonian," ' as the 
strongest of all. 

If by encouragement of manufactures in Great Britain 
[the writer says] is meant the prevention of manufactur- 
ing in the colonies, and compelling them to receive and 
consume those of Great Britain by restricting their trade 
exclusively to the importation of those articles from the 
mother country, the assertion in this particular is correct ; 
but if by encouragement is meant that duties were im- 
posed on importations into the colonies for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures in Great Britain (and if this be not 
the intended meaning it has no application or relation to 
the question), we must declare our total dissent from the 
correctness of the proposition. The regulations of trade 
were intended for the benefit of commerce and the encour- 
agement of navigation. 

The writer cites several acts of Parliament which are 
undeniably acta for the regulation of trade, which never- 
theless have no reference to protecting manufactures, but 
are wholly for the benefit of British shipping. He chal- 
lenges Mr. Madison to bring proof in support of his asser- 
tion that the encouragement of manufactures at home was 
a commonly nnderstood interpretittion of the plirase " to 
regulate commerce," and offsets the ex- President's state- 
ment with bis own conclusion, as follows: — 

■tar in the SenHte, March 22. 1338. to tlie effeot tliat Franklin, on tha «VB 
of the (nembiing of the coDTention of tlSI, read to a circle of his frienda 
in Pbilttdelphia a paper " reapeDtinf; the powers which the proposeil new 
gOTemment DQght to ponen," in which he Biprened [be opinion " Chat in 
r^nlnting ooniTDente Congress would adopt a course which shoiilr) to some 
degree protect the inannfHoturoa of the North." The paper is not to bo 
found in Franklin's published wotka. If Bnah a, paper wu reaUji written, 
it would deriTa great [one from tlie fact that Franklin waa a mogt earnest 
free trader. 

' Seo the " Free Tt»de AdToeaU," vol. L p. 80. 
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From what has been said we think it follows that the 
meaning of the phraao as generally understood and used 
before it was inserted in the Constitution of the United 
States was a power to monopolize the trade of the colonies 
in the mother country ; " to preserve or promote a mutually 
beneficial intercourse betweeu the several conatituent parta 
of an empire," dominion, or country under one government ; 
to prescribe the terms and conditions on which the ships 
of foreign powers shall enter and depart ; to prohibit or 
restrict the general or any particnlar trade of the country; 
to promote the increase of shipping and navigation; to ' 
protect and encourage them, and to lay duties on ships or 
merchandise for all or any of these purposes. If this enu- 
meration of the powei's embraced by the phrase " to regu- 
late trade " be correct, it follows that the power to impose 
duties upon imports for the sole purpose of protecting and 
encouraging manufactures is not comprehended within the 
phrase — nor is the power to do anything included in it 
that shall not have the benefit of commerce for its object. 

The writer further argues that while Great Britain did 
undoubtedly enact laws to protect its manufactures, these 
were not by their titles nor in the common speech of 
public writers and statesmen referred to as regulations of 
trade ; that the power to make such laws was not regarded 
as similar in source or in purpose to the power over ship- 
ping and navigation ; and consequently that no argument 
can be drawn from the British construction of the phrase, 
unless it be an argument which excludes the application 
of it to the protection of manufactures. The force of this 
reasoning must in candor be admitted. If the point as to 
the significance of the phrase as used in acts of Parlia- 
ment were conclusive, it would be necessary, unless proof 
of Mr. Madison's assertions could be brought, to abandon 
tlie appeal to this clause of the Constitution for sanction 
of protection. But it is the American use of the phra«e 
and not that of Englishmen which is in controversy. 
Granting "A Bostoniau's" premises without reservation, 
it is easy to see how it might happen that the colonists, 
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finding that British regulations of trade for the benefit 
of English shipping hindered and prevented them from 
engaging in manufacture, might apply the phrase to what- 
ever measures they should adopt to free their own manu- 
factures from the disadvantage. That the phrase was so 
understood in America is certain ; and the fact is of vastly 
greater importance tlian any deductions from the British 
use of it. Nothing, it is true, can bo cited from the 
debates in the constitutional convention in support of 
this statement. But Mr. Madison himself, in speaking 
upon Mr. Fitzsimons's protection proposition in the First 
Congress, referring to the States which were "ripe for 
manufactures," said that "while those States retained 
the power of making regulations of trade they had the 
power to protect and cherish such institutions. By adopt- 
ing this Constitution they have thrown the power into 
other hands," ^ 

Mr. Madison stood in a peculiar relation toward the 
Constitution. He was the voluntary reporter of the de- 
bates in the convention. He wrote out his notes each day 
during the session or before the meeting the next day, and 
was not absent from a single meeting, or " more than a 
casual fraction of an hour," as he tells us in the introduc- 
tion to the debates, on any day. Ko man could possibly 
have known better than he the spirit of the convention ; 
and since his testimony was never contradicted by any 
other member, and since his interpretation of the phrase 
was put upon it only two years after the Constitution was 
framed, in the presence of many others who had sat with 
him in the convention, it might well be accepted as final. 
That it is not so accepted is the only reason for a con- 
tinuance of the controversy. It is worthy of remark that 
the Cabell letters made a deep impression upon the mind 
of Daniel Webster, — almost the first person, as has al- 
ready been remarked, to intimate a doubt as to the 
' Se« page 41. 
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constitationality of protection, — who 8aid, in his cele- 
brated reply to Hayne, "Mr. Madison's publication Las 
put the power in a very strong light. lie has placed it, 
I must acknowledge, upon grounds of construction and 
argument which seem impregnable." 

If we concede that the interpretation of the words " to 
regulate commerce " be not indisputable, we must next 
inquire if those words may reasonably be employed to 
include protection by means of a tariff. Story has sum- 
marized the argument of the opponents of the power from 
the docnments most relied upon by the strict construc- 
tionists : — 

The Constitution is one of limited and enumerated 
powers ; and none of them can be rightfully exercised be- 
yond the scope of the objects specified in those powers. It 
IB not disputed that when the power is given, all the appro- 
priate means to carry it into effect are included. Neither 
IS it disputed that the laying of duties is or may be an 
appropriate means of regulating commerce. But the ques- 
tion is a very different one whether under pretence of an 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce Congress may 
in fact impose duties for objects wholly distinct from 
commerce. The question comes to this, whether a power 
exclusively for the regulation of commerce is a power for 
the regulation of manufactures ? The statement of such 
a question would seem to involve its own answer. Can a 
power granted for one purpose he transferred to another? 
If it can, where is the limitation in the Constitution ? Are 
not commerce and manufactures as distinct as commerce 
and agriculture ? If they are, how can a jwwer t« regu- 
late one arise from the power to regulate the other? It 
is true that commerce and mannfactures aro or may be 
intimately connected with each other. A regulation of one 
may injuriously or beneficially affect the other. But that is 
not the point in controversy. It is whether Congress has 
aright to regulate that which is not committed to it under 
a power which is committed to it, simply because there is 
or may be an intimate connection between the powers. If 
this were admitted, the enumeration of the powers of Con- 
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grcM wonld be wholly uniiecessaiy and nogaloiy. Agrieol- 
ture. colonies, capibd, macbinerj, the wges of Uboi; tbe 
profiU of stock, tbe renu of Uad, the pnnetiul pa&tnt- 
ance of contracts, and the diSosion of knowledge voald 
ftll be within the scope of the power, for all of tfaem bear 
an intimate relation to commerce. Tbe result would be 
that the powers of Congress would embrace the widest 
extent of legislatire fnnctions to the ntter demoltttOD of 
all conxtitDtional bonndarie§ between the Stale aod the 
national governments. When duties are laid not for 
parposes of revenne bat of retaliation and restriction, to 
coonterrail foreign restrictions, they are strictly within 
the scope of the power as a regulation of commerce. But 
when laid to encourage manufactures, they have nothing 
to do with it. The power to regulate manufactures is no 
more confided to Congress than the power to interfere 
with the systeniB of education, the poor laws or the road 
laws of the States. It is notorious that in the conveution 
an attempt was made to introduce into the Constitution 
a power to encourage manufactures, but it was withheld. 
Instead of granting the power to Congress, permission 
was given to the States to impose duties, with the consent 
of that body, to encourage their own manufactures ; and 
thus, in the true spirit of justice, imposing the burthen on 
those who were to be benefited. It is true that Congress 
may, incidentally, when laying duties for revenue, con- 
sult the other interests of the country. They may so 
arrange the details as indirectly to aid manufactures. And 
this is tbe whole extent to which Congress has ever gone 
until the tariffs which have given rise to the present con- 
troversy. The former precedents of Congress are not, 
even if admitted to be authoritative, applicable to the 
question now presented.' 

The answer to tbe general propositions above, which ia 
also condenaed from Story's presentation of it, ia to the 

following effect: — 

The power to regulate commerce, being in its terms 
unlimited, includes all means appropriate to the end and 
all means which have been usually exerted under the 

1 ConuiiBQtuiei, book iii. olutp- et. 
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power. No one can doubt or deny that a power to regu- 
late trade includes a power to tax it. . . . The conces- 
siona that the power may be used incidentally to pro- 
tect manufactures, when revenue is the principal design, 
and in order to countervail the injurious regulations of 
foreign powers, admit that the regulations of commerce 
are not wholly for purposes of revenue, or wholly confined 
to the purposes of commerce considered per se. If this 
be true then other objects may enter into commercial rcg- 
nlatioDs ; and if ao what restraint is there as to the uature 
or extent of the objects to which they may reach which 
does not resolve itself into a question of expediency and 
policy ? It may be admitted that a power given for one 
purpose cannot be perverted to purposes wholly opposite, 
or beside its legitimate scope. But what perversion is 
there in applying a power to the very purposes to which 
it has been usually applied ? Under such circumstances 
does not the grant of the power without restriction con- 
cede that it may be legitimately applied to such purposes ? 
If a different intent had existed would not that intent be 
manifested by some corresponding limitation? . . . 

The motive of the grant of the power is not even al- 
luded to in the Constitution. It is not even stated that 
Congress shall have power to promote and encourage 
domestic navigation and trade. A power to regulate com- 
merce is not necessarily a power to advance its interests. 
It may in given cases suspend its operations and restrict 
its advancement and scope. Yet no man ever doubted the 
right of Congress to lay duties to promote and encourage 
domestic navigation, whether in the form of tonnage duties 
or other preferences and privileges, either in the foreign 
trade or the coasting trade or fisheries. It is as certain as 
anything human can be that the sole object of Congress 
in securing the vast privileges to American-built ships, by 
such preferences and privileges and tonnage duties, was 
to encourage the domestic manufacture of ships and all 
the dependent branches of business, . . . No one ever 
dreamed that revenue constituted the slightest ingredient 
in these laws. They were purely for the encouragement 
of home manufactures and home artisans and home pur- 
suits. Upon what grounds can Congress constitutionally 
apply the power to regulate commerce to one great class 
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of domestic manufactures whicli does not involve the right 
to encourage all ? If it be said that navigation is a part 
of commerce, that is true. But a power to regulate navi- 
gation no moi-e includes a power to encourage the manu- 
facture of ships by tonnage duties, than any other manu- 
facture. Wliy not extend it to the encouragement of the 
growth and manufacture of cotton and hemp for sails and 
rigging ? . . . The truth is that the encouragement of 
domeatic shipbuilding is within the scope of the power to 
regulate commerce simply because it is a known and ordi- 
nary means of exercising the power. It is one of many 
and may be used like all others according to legislative 
dbcretion. The motive to the exercise of a power can 
never form a constitutional objection t« the exercise of the 
power.' 

Upon the second of Mr. Madison's points, there is but 
meagre evidence of a direct character going to show that 
the Constitution was understood by the members of the 
State conventions which ratified it as conferring upon 
Congress the right of protecting manufactures. He quotes 
from two speeches iu the Massachusetts convention — one 
by Mr, Dawes, an advocate of the Constitution: "Our 
manufactures are another great subject which has received 
no encouragement by national duties on foreign manufac* 
tures, and they never can by any authority in the old 
confederation ; " and again, " If we wish to encourage our 
own manufactures, to preserve our own commerce, to raise 
the value of our own lands, we must give Congress the 
powers in question." Mr. Widgery, an opponent of the 
Constitution, said, " All we hear is that the merchant and 
farmer will flourish, and that the mechanic and tradesman 
are to make their fortunes directly if the Constitution 
goes down." This is obviously too vague as well as too 
slender to be accepted as proof direct of an opinion pre- 
vailing in the manufacturing States ; hut tlie indirect 

> The ar^ment in this parsirrapb is identical in BubslSDce and in illns- 
trolion with that contained id the nddresa of the New York Tuiff Coa- 
Ttotiob of 1831, mnd wu doubtleii taken b; Story from that ■onnw. 
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proof will be discovered in considering Mr. Madison's 
fourth point. 

The third point, that the States have surrendered the 
right to protect manufactures, met with a positive denial 
from the strict cous true tie nista. They maintained, as is 
Doted in Story's summary of their argument, that the 
convention of 1787 denied the request of those interested 
in manufactures, that a power should be given to Congress 
to encourage them : and that a certain clause of the Con- 
stitution was inserted therein with a purpose to permit 
the States, with the consent of Congress, to levy import 
duties for the purpose of protection. 

The first of these contentions rests upon the following 
circumstances: On the 18th of August, 1787, two series 
of propositions were offered in the Federal Convention, 
for the purpose of being referred to the Committee on 
Detail. Those presented by Mr. Madison included, be- 
side certain powers which were tdtimatelj embodied in 
the Constitution, the power to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion in certain cases, to establish a university, and to en- 
courage by premiums and provisions the advancement of 
useful knowledge and discoveries. Mr. Pinckney's pro- 
positions, eleven iu number, were generally the same, in 
other phraseology, as Mr. Madison's ; but one of them 
was as follows : ~ 

To establish public institutions, rewards and immunities 
for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades and 
manufactures. 

When the Committee on Detail reported, not one of 
these powers was submitted for consideration by the con- 
vention ; and the only relic of all the propositions relating 
to manufactures was the clause relating to copyright and 
patents. Furthermore, on the 20th of August, Mr. Gou- 
vemeur Morris submitted a scheme for a Council of State, 
one of the members of which was to be a Secretary of 
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Domestic Affairs, whose duty it waa to be " to attend to 
matters of general police, the state of agriculture and 
manufactures, the opening of roads and navigations, and 
the facilitating commuuications throughout the Uiiited 
States." This also found its grave in the Committee on 
Detail. Here, then, it was urged, were two distinct pro- 
positions to give Congress jurisdiction over manufactures, 
and both were rejected. From which facts the inference 
was drawn tliat the convention intended to withhold the 
power from Congress. 

With reference to the proposition of Mr. Morris, it will 
be noticed that it provided for a cabinet, to be called a 
" Council of State," and that it was the whole proposition, 
and not any specific part of it, that was " rejected " — if 
that term can be properly applied to a suggestion made 
by one member, never debated, and never even reported 
for consideration. Moreover, if such rejection of a pro- 
position that there should be a secretary " to attend to 
matters of . . . manufactures " indicates an unwillingness 
on the part of the convention to give the general govern- 
ment power over manufactures, the simultaneous rejection 
of a proposition to create a Department of Foreign Affairs, 
to be presided over by a secretary having a duty " gen- 
erally to attend to the interests of the United States in 
their connections with foreign powers," proves the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act of the First Congress creating the 
Department of State. No argunjent need be wasted upon 
the Bo-called rejection of Mr. Morris's Council of State. 

The strict constructionists really placed much reliance 
upon the similar " rejection " of Mr. Pinckney's proposi- 
tion of "public institutions, rewards and immunities " for 
the benefit of commerce. There were no collateral or ad- 
ditional facts to those given above. The suggestion was 
referred to the Committee on Detail, witliout debate, and 
it never reappeared. The argument was, of course, that a 
epecifio power over manufactures being proposed and not 
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granted, it falls within the prohibition upon Congress with 
reference to the exercise of powers not delegated ; but that 
there was substituted for it aa the sole permissible method 
of encouraging manufactures the privilege of granting 
patent rights. It is put in its strongest form by " Sulpi- 
ciuB," the writer of a long series of " Strictures on the 
Commentaries of James Kent," in the " Banner of the 
Constitution " : — 

Now a power to promote a specific object by a prescribed 
mode excludes the power to promote it by any other mode. 
To this proposition every person must at once assent, for 
it is a maxim iu law that expreado unius est exduaio 
alterivs. But in the above power to promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts the mode in which it shall 
be done is specifically limited and described. Every other 
mode is therefore prohibited. The grantof power in ques- 
tion therefore is an nffirmutive pregnant. It is an af^rm* 
ative of the power of Congress to promote science and tho 
useful arts in one way and a negative of their authority 
to encourage them in any other way.' 

It does not appear that this argument received the com- 
pliment of a reply from any writer or speaker who main- 
tained the constitutionality of protection. Repeated time 
and again iu the South Carolina memorials and remon- 
strances, and in the speeches of congressmen, it passed un- 
noticed. Story dismisses the "rejected" power in abrief 
paragraph as having " no bearing on the question," and 
as being " much more broad in its extent and objects than 
the power to encourage manufactures by the exercise of 
another granted power." Nevertheless, it is plausible in 
form, and eeeined to those who used it unanswerable. 
Some writers, in order to strengthen the argument, called 
attention to the fact that the advocates of a national uni- 
versity — proposed by Mr. Madison and Mr. Pinckney at 
the same time — brought their project forward again and 
were defeated, but that those who advocated protection to 
I •• Buuer of the ConiCitutioii," Much 30, 1830. 
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manufactures saw that the case was hopeless and did not 
venture to urge it again. 

Mr, Charles Pinckney took a prominent part in the for- 
mation of the Constitution. His preliminary draft, offered 
on May 29, 1787, the first business day of the session of 
the convention, has unfortunately been lost. But the report 
of his speeches shows him to have been a precise, concise, 
and direct writer. Such a man could not have employed the 
clumsy and periphrastic expression " public institutions, 
rewards and immunities " as applying to any measure 
which is correctly described as protection of manufactures. 
This will be evident if we suppose*tbat Mr. Pinekney's 
phrase had found its way into the Constitution. South 
Carolina could have made a much better argument against 
an interpretation which based the authority for a protect- 
ive tariff upon it, than it made upon the clause " to regu- 
late commerce." In any event, a reply sufficiently concln- 
sive may be made similar to that suggested in the case of 
Mr. Morris's proposition — that other powers linked with 
it, and equally with it " rejected," have been exercised 
without question, and even sustained by the Supreme 
Court. For example, the power "to grant charters of 
incorporation" was conspicuously afHrmed in the great 
case of McCulloch v. Maryland. The suggestion as to 
the revival and defeat of the proposition to authorize the 
establishment of a university is both fatal to the theory 
that the " rejection " of Mr. Pinckney's clause necessarily 
implied hostility to it and suggestive of the more reason- 
able theory. The revival of the university project was 
on September 14, three days before the convention ad- 
journed. Just before the vote was taken Mr. Gouverneup 
Morris remarked, " It is not necessary. The exclusive 
power at the seat of government will reach the object." 
As a matter of fact, we know that althougli the authority 
to found a university was not expressly given in the 
Constitution, Washington repeatedly urged Congress to 
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establish such an institution. He was president of tlie 
oonyention, and evidently did not regard the neglect to 
grant the power as a denial of the power. It may in like 
manner be held reasonably that the convention did not 
intend to withhold tlie power to encourage manufactures, 
and that it did not concede the power in express terms 
because it regarded the right as granted amply in other 
clauses of the Constitution. 

The assertion that the convention intentionally reserved 
to the States the power to protect their own manufactures 
is baaed upon the history of the following sentence from 
the second paragraph of Section X., Article I., of the 
Constitution ; — 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts 
laid by auy State on imports and exports, shall be for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States, and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

In form tliis is a prohibition and not even in suggestion 
a grant of power to the States to protect their manu- 
factures by means of local duties on imports. The basis 
of an argument that it was intended for that purjxise has 
been found in au address of Luther Alartin, one of the 
delegates from Maryland in the convention of 1787, to the 
convention of his State. Mr. Martin was strongly opposed 
to the ratification of the Constitution. The extract from 
his address upon which the strict coostmcttonists relied is 
as follows : — 

By this same section every State is also prohibited from 
laying any impost or duties on imports and exports with- 
out the permission of the federal government. It was 
B^ed by us that there might be cases in which it would 
be proper, for the purpose of encouraging manufactures, 
to lay duties to prohibit the exportation of raw materials; 
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and even in addition to the duties laid by Congreaa on 
imports for the sake of revenue, to lay a duty to discour^ 
age the importation of particular articles into a State, or 
to enable the manufacturer here to supply us on as good 
t^rma as they could be obtained from a foreign market. 
But the most we could obtain was that tliis power might 
be exercised with and only with the consent of Congress, 
and subject to its control. And so anxious were they to 
seize on every shilling of our money for the general gov- 
ernment that they insisted even the little revenue that 
might thus arise should not be appropriated to the use of 
the respective States where it was coUeoted, bnt should 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States ; and 
accordingly it is so determined. 

The argument deduced from this extract was presented 
scores of times in the writings and speeches of free traders. 
No form of it has been found which is more clearly and 
plainly expressed than that contained in the speech of the 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum, of North Carolina, in the Senate 
on February 9, 1832,' 

It being perceived that no substantive power would be 
conferred on Congress to protect domestic manufactures 
and that the States were about to be deprived of the 
power of doing it by duties, a struggle was commenced 
on the 28th of August which was continued at intervals 
to the 15th of September, within two days of the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. This struggle called forth some 
of the ablest men in that illustrious body, among whom 
Luther Martin was particularly distinguished, in opposi- 
tion to the principle prohibiting the States to lay import 
or export duties without the consent of Congress. The 
discussion tnmed mainly upon the interests of manufac- 
tures; and the object was to retain in the States a con- 
current power with Congress. On the 15th of September 
the clause was adopted which now forms a part of the 
tenth section of the first article. By that clause the 

' Mr. Man^TT, like Mr. Berrieti, vhoie oase hai been praTionslj men- 
tiiuied (p. 209), becams a Whig and Totad with hia part; in the Sen«te tat 
ths act of 1842 and agajost the Walker tariS in 1640. 
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States may, without the consent of Congress previously 
obtained, lay such imposts or duties as may be absolutely 
necessary for executing their inspection laws, and with 
the consent of Congress may lay such imposts or duties on 
imports and exports as may be necessary to protect their 
manufactures, upon the proviso of paying the duties into 
the public treasury. If this latter power is not retained 
in the States to protect manufactures, for what is it re- 
tained? It cannot be for revenue, for this is to go into 
the public treasury. If then It is not wholly nugatory 
it can be for nothing else than to enable the States to 
encourage the interests of manufactures. 

In another passage in the same speech Mr. Mangum 
said of Mr. Martin : " He had borne a distinguished part 
in the convention at Philadelphia. With an eye that 
watched every movement and a mind that comprehended 
every principle, no man better understood, or was more 
able to expound the views of that body." Another writer 
on the same side speaks of him as " one of the statesmen 
who formed the Constitution." The argiimentvm ad homi- 
Tiem is not the strongest that can be brouglit in controvert- 
ing a position, but in this case it is not without force. No 
one not hopelessly ignorant of the history of the formation 
of the Constitution, or disingenuous to a degree, could quote 
Luther Martin as an authority on the Constitution itself. 
He was one of the liandful of members who did not a6Sx 
their signatures to it. His participation in the debates 
was one unbroken record of opposition and criticism. 
There was not one provision of the Constitution which 
he approved. His speech before the Maryland conven- 
tion is as perfect a specimen of unrelieved pessimism as 
may be found in the English language. All this, however, 
counts for nothing provided that lie has given a correct 
account of what the convention did and what it intended, 
and provided also that the inferences drawn from his ver- 
sion of the history are justified. First the facts and then 
the inferences. 
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Mr. Pinckney's original draft of a constitution, pre- 
Bented oii May 29, provided in Article XI. that " No 
State shall . . . without the consent of the Legislature 
of the United States, lay any impost on imports." This 
provision was not discussed. It was referred with all 
other matters to the Committee ou Detail, which reported 
on August 6 a new draft in these words : " No State with* 
out the consent of the Legislature of the United States 
shall . . . nor lay imposts or duties on imports," On 
August 28, the day mentioned by Mr. Mangum as that on 
which " a struggle was commenced," Mr. Madison moved ' 
"that the words 'nor lay imposts or duties on imports' 
be transferred from Article 13, where the consent of the 
General Legislature may license the act, into Article 12, 
which will make the prohibition on the States absolute. 
He observed that as the States interested in this power, 
by which they could tax the imports of their neighbors 
passing through their markets, were a majority, they could 
give the consent of the Legislature to tlie injury of New 
Jersey, North Carolina, etc. 

" Mr. Sherman thouglit the power might safely be left 
to the Legislature of the United States. 

*' Colonel Mason observed that particular States might 
wish to enconrage by impost duties certain manufactures 
for which they enjoyed natural advantages, as Virginia, 
the manufacture of hemp, etc. 

"Mr. Madison. The encouragement of manufactures 
in that mode requires duties not only on imports directly 
from foreign countries but from the other States in the 
Union ; which would revive all the mischief experienced 
from the want of a general govemraent over commerce." 

The question was then taken and the motion to transfer 

the phrase was rejected, four States in the affirmative, 

seven in the negative. It wilt be observed that the origin 

and nature of the " struggle " are not correctly represented; 

1 Uaditon'i Report of the CanreDtioi]. 




by Mr. Mangum. It was not im effort by advocates of a 
Bystem of protection in order to secure for the States a 
right which was about to be denied to the general govern- 
ment. It was an effort to prevent the States from exer- 
cising in any circumstances a right to levy import duties ; 
and that not in any degree with reference to the matter of 
encouraging manufactures, but with a purpose to prevent 
a recurrence of the evils which led, in large measure, to 
the movement for a new Constitution. This is particu< 
larly evident from the debate which followed immediately 
after that just reported. The convention, having refused 
to transfer the clause to the category of absolutely pro- 
hibited powers, proceeded to consider it as one of the 
powers to be exercised with the consent of Congress. By 
a vote of six States to five it inserted the words " or ex- 
ports" after the word "imports" — "ao as to prohibit the 
States from taxing either." Then Mr. Sherman moved 
to add "nor with such consent, but for the use of the 
United States." This was approved by Mr. Madison 
"as preventing all State imposts." It was discussed in 
precisely the same tone and on the same lines as the gen- 
>ral clause relating to a tax on exports had been debated 
a week before, the end aimed at and accomplished by 
ihoBo who urged the addition of the clause being a pro- 
hibition of action by the States to tax the produce of 
other States passing through their territory to market. 

Such is a history of the first day of the "struggle." 
The subject was not mentioned again until the 12th of 
September, when the report of the Committee on Style 
was made and considered. The clause appeared in the 
new draft of the Constitution in these words : " No Stata 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay imposts or 
duties on imports or exports ; with such consent hut to 
the use of the Treasury of the United States." Colonel 
Mason — "the clause relating to exports being reconsid- 
ered " — offered a proviso permitting the States to lay 
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duties upon exports " for the sole purpose of defrayiug 
the charges of inspecting, packing, storing, aud indemni- 
fying the losses in keeping the commodities in the care 
of public officers, before exportation." The proviso was 
brieSy debated on that day, and on the 13th it was offered 
in a modified form and adopted. Nothing whatever was 
said on either day which in any way suggested the subject 
of manufactures or of protection. The object sought to 
be accomplished by it was plainly expressed in the pro- 
viso, which was urged by the Virginia delegates and had 
reference chiefly to the laws of that State relating to the 
exportation of tobacco. 

Two days afterward, on the last day mentioned by Mr. 
Mangum, " in consequence of the proviso moved by 
Colonel Mason dnd agreed to on the 13th of September, 
this part of the section was laid aside in favor of the fol- 
lowing substitute, viz. ; " — then follows the clause as it 
stands in the Constitution. A motion was made to strike 
oat that part which gives to Congress the right to revise 
and control State laws, but it was defeated. Three States, 
none of them manufacturing States, — Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, — supported the motion. On the 
vote agreeing to the substitute, Virginia alone was re- 
corded in the negative. 

The foregoing summary of the history of this clause of 
the Constitution may seem to take more space than the 
importance of the subject justifies. But the point was 
greatly relied upon at one time ; and it may be admitted 
that if it were true that the convention intended by it to 
reserve to the States respectively a power to protect their 
own manufactures by means of local duties even with the 
consent of Congress, a different phase would be put upon 
the general question of the power of Congress to protect 
the manufactures of the country. It is believed that a 
candid examination of the proceedings will show that 
there was at no time a " struggle " over the clause, or an 
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effort in connection with it to secure the right oF protec- 
tion to the States ; and that tlie convention bad rathec the 
idea that it was cutting off that right than that it was 
leaving a loophole for the exercise of it. As for Mr. 
Martin's connection with the " straggle," it does not ap- 
pear from the report of debates that he even attended 
a session of the convention after August 31, The last 
entry of his name in the index to Madison's Journal is of 
that date, and reads " dissatisfied with the general char- 
acter of the Constitution." On the general question of 
the probability that the convention, intending to reserve 
a power to the States, would hedge it about with restric- 
tions, on the one hand to permit its exercise only upon 
terms which would never be granted, — the consent of 
Congress, and under laws which Congress should always 
hsTe the right to revise, — and on the other hand upon 
terms — the giving up of all the revenue — which would 
render the privilege wortliless t« the States ; upon this 
there cannot be two opinions. Nor can there be a doubt 
in a candid mind that the convention knew too well the 
impotency of local Import duties to effect protection, and 
the evils such duties entailed, to countenance any propo- 
sition under which they should be permitted. 

Mr. Madison's point, that if the right to protect manu- 
factures does not exist in Congress '* it is annihilated for 
the nation," is established by the foregoing examination 
of the only clauses of the Constitution to which the strict 
conatructionists have ever appealed. Even upon their 
own view it is practically prohibited to the States by the 
imposition of impossible terms, which allow the general 
government to deny the privilege altogether or to say 
when, how, and to what extent it shall be exercised. As to 
this matter, then, the sovereignty of tlie States has been 
taken away. An affirmative argument in favor of the 
constitutional power of Congress follows logically. Sov- 
ereign power of every sort and to its fidlest extent resided 
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in tbe States after their declaration of independence. The 
ConBtitution distributed that power between the general 
government and the States, but extinguished none of it.^ 
Consequently this particular power still exists either in 
the State or the Nation. The Supreme Court has never, 
perhaps, in express terms declared that the general gov- 
ernment may exercise all sovereign powers prohibited to 
the States by the Constitution ; but it virtually so de- 
clared in the Legal Tender Case.^ The opinion of the 
court in that case gives ample ground for the proposition 
that since the States are not permitted by tbe Constitu- 
tion to protect their manufactures by import duties, the 
sd^ereign power to do so, not having been annihilated, 
must reside in Congress. 

This argument, those which have preceded it in favor 
of the constitutional right of Congress to enact protective 
tariffs, and all others on the same side of the question, are 
strengthened, reinforced, and made unassailable by the 
argument from contemporaneous construction, admirably 
and concisely put by Madison in the quotation from the 
first Cabell letter already given. Before entering upon 
this branch of tbe subject let us consider the validity and 
the limitations of the argument from contemporaneouB 
interpretation. The following is an excellent statement 
of the principle : — 

Lord Coke has laid down the rule that great regard in 
the exposition of statutes ouglit to be paid to the construc- 
tion that sages of the law who lived about the time or 
soon after it was made put upon it ; because they were 

' Bio«pt in the reDDUcUtion of the power to tax eiparta. 

* "ConfrmsB, an the legulntnre of a sovereign nadon, being eTpressly 
empDwered to lay taxes . • ■ and the paver to make the nutee of the gov- 
erntoent a leg-al tender in payiDent of private debts being one of the 
powers belonging to sovereignty in ciriiited nations and not expresaly 
withheld froio Congress by the Conatitntion, we are irresistibly impelled," 
etc. (Opinion of the United States Sapreme Court, Juillard v, Qreenx 
110 U. S. p. 410.) 
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best able to judge of the intention of the makers, regard 
being first had to the true import and meanitig of the 
words themselves. ... It is obvious that contemporary 
construction of a constitutional provision must be resorted 
to with much qualification and reserve. Contemporary 
construction is properly resorted to to illustrate and con- 
firm the text, to explain a doubtful phrase, or to expound 
an obscure clause ; and in proportion to the uniforniity of 
that construction and the known ability and talents of 
those by whom it is given, is that credit to which it ia 
entitled.' 

The purpose and the occasion of resorting to this method 
of interpretation are both found in the case of the tariff, 
and, judged by the test proposed, no construction of a 
clause or of clauses of the Constitution could have greater 
anthority than that of the clauses relied upon to justify 
protective tariffs. At the beginning of the government, 
the second act passed by the first Congress declared in its 
preamble that one of its objects was the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures. It makes no difference 
to the strength of the argument whether the act did or did 
not afford adequate protection or any protection at all. 
It contained au assertion of the right to protect manufac- 
tures by means of an impost. The authors of the act, those 
especially prominent iu framing its provisions, had been 
equally or more prominent in constructing the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Madison, whose connection with the Federal 
Convention had been one of ceaseless activity, who had, in 
conjunction with Mr. Hamilton, written most of the "Fed- 
eralist '" series of papers which expounded the principles 
of the Constitution to the people of tlio conntry, who re- 
garded the introduction of protection into the first revenue 
measure as premature, who was himself on general princi- 
ples a believer in free trade, — Mr. Madison did not sug- 
gest that an assertion of the right to protect manufactures 

> " CoTDmentarira on Sutnta »nd Constitniioiial L»w." Bf E. illuh 
Smith. Albanj, 1843. Pago 741. 
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was a nsurpation. Nor did any other member of Congress 
suggest it, although there were many members present 
and participating in the debates who were animated by 
an extreme jealousy of the new Constitution and of its 
curtailment of the powers of the States. There were still 
other members who were earnestly opposed to the princi- 
ple of protection and to the application of it in the pending 
tariff bill. Some collateral facts, to which so far as the 
study of the present writer goes no reference was ever 
made, are strongly corroborative of this view of the sub- 
ject. Let ua, first, compare the language of that preamble 
of the first tariff act with the clause giving the taxing 
power to Congress. " The Congress sliall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States." The preamble : "Whereas 
it is necessary for the support of the government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures, that duties 
be laid," etc. The preamble is more than a suggestion of 
the clause containing the grant of power ; it is an echo of 
it, or a specific application of it. One can almost fancy 
the author of the preamble referring to the Constitution 
and putting the justification of the law in language inten- 
tionally suggestive of the Constitution — saying to critics 
that the support of the government and the encourage- 
ment of manufactures were measures for the common 
defence and general welfare placed under the protecting 
care of Congress, 

Again, throughout all the long debates and warm con- 
troversies over the constitutionality of the tariff, great 
stress was laid upon the provision which declares that all 
powers not conferred upon the general government nor 
prohibited to the States are reserved to the States or the 
people. But where is that provision to be found ? Not in 
the original Constitution, but in the tenth amendment, 
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which was proposed to the States by the First Congress, 
The debate upon this and othera of the group of twelve 
amendiDents proposed by the First Congress was ]»roceed- 
itig simulta,Deously, or in alternation, with the debate upon 
a tariff bill which asserted the right of protection. Here, 
then, we have the basis of an inference so strong that no- 
thing but the most explicit declaration could strengthen 
it, that Congress did not regard protection by means of 
duties as one of the powers which the adoption of the 
amendment would forbid. It thus became not merely 
contemporary construction, but an authoritative construc- 
tion by the very body which framed the constitutional 
provision. 

And yet again : the original theory of the President's 
power of veto was that it was to be exercised ouly in cases 
of action by Congress which the President regarded aa 
nn constitutional. All acts which fell under that condem- 
nation it was his duty, under his oath to " preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States," 
to return to Congress without his approval. It was there- 
fore the duty of President Washington to examine care- 
fully the tariff act to see if it asserted or exercised any 
powers not conferred upon Congress. It la fair to sup- 
pose that he did so, and that he found nothing in its pre- 
amble or its provisions violative of the great fundamental 
charter framed by a convention over which he himself had 
presided. Thus the argument from contemporary con- 
struction is perfect at every point. 

Although the strict constructionists have never at- 
tempted to meet this argument, they have endeavored to 
show that the First Congress at its second session changed 
its opinion as to its own power. They draw attention to 
the preamble of the act of 1790, in which ' they Snd evi- 

^ The prvuDhlri rehjta u follows : *^ WhereDB liy an act intituled * An 
act far laying a duty on gooda, varea and meroliandiM imported intfl tlie 
Uiuled State* ' diien datdea were laid od Eoodi, «an> and merohuidise so 
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dence satisfactory to themselves that Congress then ex- 
pressly renounced the right of protection. There is not 
a word in the debates to justify the inference, and an 
inference directly the contrary may bo di-awn from the 
resolution of the House of Representatives adopted at the 
same session, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury 
for suggestions as to the best methods of encouraging 
manufactures, the resolution which drew forth his cele- 
brated " Report on Manufactures." As has been shown 
already,' nearly all his recommendations relating to duties 
for the purpose of encouraging and protecting manufact- 
ures were adopted. The rates were suggested by him not 
with a view to revenue, but with a view to fostering cer- 
tain industries. Congress never took up his propositions 
regarding bounties, but if any inference is to be drawn 
from its neglect so to do it is certainly not an inference 
that the power was deemed non-existent. Bounties were 
given in early times to the product of fisheries by means 
of a drawback upon the salt used in curing ; in later times 
to agriculture, the beneficiaries being the producers of 
sugar. There was an attempt to procure a decision hj 
the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the sugar 
bounties. The court found a way to decide the case brought 
before it without passing upon the constitutional question.* 
The question of the right of Congress to grant bounties 
is extremely interesting, but it has no bearing whatever 
upon the question of the right to protect manufactures by 
duties on imports.' 

imported, for the discharge □( the debts of the United States and the 
enaourHgemsnt sod proteotioo of iQanufaetnrea, and vheieu the Biipport 
of guvtsrament and ths diHLu|^ of tlie uid debts raudar it aeoesHU'y to 
increase the said dntiea." 

' See page 102. 

^ United States o. Realty Compui;, 163 U. S. Reporla, p. 497. 

* The RicbiDond " Enqoirer " ende&Tored to braah the forae of Mr. Mad- 
ison's Cabell tetters by qnolin^ from the address of the legislature of 
Virgiuia to tho people of that State, written by him (Uadison's Worlu, 
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The constitutional argument against protection may be 
said to have begun and ended with the principle that 
while Congress had a right so to arrange duties for reve- 
nue ag incidentally to protect manufactures it had not the 
right to make protection a leading motive in the framing 
of a tariff law. The point waa never more plausibly pre- 
sented than by Daniel Webster, by whom it was first set 
forth in a form to attract public attention, in his Faneuil 
Hall speech on October 2, 1820. The passage has already 
been quoted, but it ia well to repeat it : — 

He thought it might be doubted whether Congreaa 



would not be acting somewhat agai 
tention of the Constitution in exercisi 
essentially the pursuits and occupati 
their private concerns — a powi 
den changes both of occupatii 



nst the spirit and in- 
'ng a power to control 
ions of individuals in 
to force great and sud- 
d property upon indi- 



viduals, not as incidental to any other power but as a sub- 
stantive and direct power. If such changes were wrought 
incidentally only and were the necessary consequence of 
such imposts as Congi-ess, for the leading purpose of 
revenue, should enact, then tbcy could not be complained 
of. But he doubted whether Congress fairly possessed 
the power of turning the incident into the principal ; and 
instead of leaving manufactures to the incidental protec- 
tion of such laws as should be pa88e<l with a primary re- 
gard to revenue, of enacting laws with the avowed object 
of giving preference to particular manufactures and with 
an entire disregard to all considerations of revenue ; and 
instead of laying such imposts as would best answer the 
purpose of raising revenue with the least burden on the 
public, carrying the impost on certain articles to a bur- 
densome excess, with a full knowledge that the increase 
of duty will diminish the amount of revenue raised. 

In the next paragraph of his speech Mr. Webster dis- 
cussed the question of the power of Congress to lose sight 

Tol. IT. p. ,'J2I), ID which Hamilton's " Report on Manufacturw " niu orid- 
(riwd Kverfly. But the critioiim went to a partioulsr point onlj, — Uia 
poirei to f^raut bonutiei under tlie " genenl TeUora " alaiue. 
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entirely of revenue in framing a tariff law. He recognized 
the logical difficulty confronting one attempting to lay 
down a rule upon this subject, and said, *' It is not easy to 
draw a limit, and therefore perhaps it may be presumed in 
all cases that the power was exercised for the legal puqwse, 
the collection of revenue." In this last sentence is to be 
found the germ of the complete answer to all the argu- 
ments against the right "to turn the iucideut into the 
principal." Nevertheless, the nice distinction which is in- 
volved in Mr. Webster's Faneuil Hall speech has been the 
refuge of many a politician and of many a political con- 
vention during the last eighty years. Whenever it has 
been desirable to make a mild declaration in favor of pro- 
tection at a time when public sentiment seemed adverse 
to the system, whenever a party in favor of low duties 
did not venture to proclaim its adhesion to free trade 
in the face of a public sentiment distinctly favorable to 
protection, a form of words has been employed to signify 
that although revenue should be the primary object of a 
tariff bill, protection may be its secondary object. The 
Eepublican national platform of 1860 and the Democratio 
platform of 188S are examples of the two reasons for 
avoiding the real issue. The logical unsoundness of the 
position is apparent almost at a glance. A tariff for pro- 
tection must be either constitutional or unconstitutionaL 
If one duty may be modified — put at either a higher or 
a lower than the revenue point — for the purpose of encour- 
aging a particular industry, all duties may be so modified. 
If a duty may be slightly raised with that object in view, 
it may be raised to a prohibitory point. Moreover, it 
must be as clearly unconatitntional to place on the free 
list an article — wool for example — in order to provide the 
users of that article with cheap raw material, and thus 
enable them to compete with foreign manufacturers, as to 
place a high duty on the same article in order to protect 
the domestic growers of wool. In short, there is no logical 
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stopping-place between the absolute prohibition of all 
considerations other than that of revenue in framing an 
act laying duties, and a full discretionary power in Con- 
gress to make the protection of manufactures, agriculture, 
commerce, or the fisheries the primary object in fixing the 
rates of duty. This fact has been recognized most clearly 
and set forth most emphatically by writers on the free 
trade side of the controversy. The protectionists hare 
sometimes been content to accept the concession of the 
" incidental " right without troubling themselves too much 
about an aflSrmative, aubstaiitive power, unhampered by 
conditions. 

It will have been observed that several of the authori- 
ties cited in this chapter against the constitutional power 
have made the point that protective tarifis violate the 
spirit of the Constitution, even if they can be held to be 
permissible by its letter. The most general answer to 
this objection is that the only possible rule of constita- 
tional interpretation is to construe its language. If the 
Constitution has a Spirit distinct from its letter, and not 
to be apprehended by an analytical study of its words and 
phrases, who is commissioned to set forth authoritatively 
what that spirit requires and what it forbids ? The judg- 
ment of one who regards the protective system as perni- 
cious, and who therefore cannot believe that the framers 
of the Constitution intended to sanction it, is entitled to 
no more weight than that of one who deems protection 
beneficial and free trade an evil, and who therefore finds 
ample authorization of protection in the Constitution. Nor 
is a question of this sort to be settled by the verdict of a 
popular majority. All attempts to find in the Constitn- 
tion anything which is not fairly inferable from its lan- 
guage, or to reason away that which may be fairly inferred 
therefrom, is — to use a phrase of Story's, applied to an- 
other question — "to make a new constitution, not to 
construe the old one." 
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But, waiving the point partially, it the spirit of the 
Constitution rather thiin its letter is to govern our action, 
who were ever more qualified to ascertain and interpret 
the spirit than were the men of 1789, who have put on 
record their opinion upon the subject? This brings ua 
back to the impregnable position defended by the contem- 
porary construction of the Constitution. And again, is it 
nothing to the purpose that the spirit of the Constitution 
has changed vastly since the time of the First Congress? 
It is undeniable that the necessities of government and 
people, the steadily growing confidence of the people in 
the general government, and the consolidation of the popu- 
lation into one nation, effacing to a great extent the State 
lines, have all tended to render both more imperative and 
more tolerable an interpretation of the Constitution far 
more broad and liberal than that even of Hamilton. The 
result of the Civil War was to confirm and increase the 
tendency. The Supreme Court has rarely been behind 
the people, has frequently been in advance of them, in 
upholding the broadest construction of the Constitution. 
In this view of the particular case before ns it may be 
argued with much plausibility that an interpretation deny- 
ing a certain power to Congress might have been reason- 
able in the year 1800 and quite unreasonable in 1900. It 
is not a tenable position that a power exercised continu- 
ously and without opposition from 1789 to 1820 has become 
unconstitutional in the face of a constantly broadening view 
of the powers of the general government. This is not quite 
the same thing as saying that — as in a parliamentary 
body — it ever becomes too late to raise the constitutional 
objection ; in other words, that by long and universal pop- 
ular acquiescence laws originally unconstitutional, in coun- 
tries having a written constitution, may become consti- 
tutional. A point is therein suggested which it is not 
necessary to discuss, hut which is worthy of consideration. 
It is here merely insisted that if appeal be made to the 
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"spirit of the Constitution," the answer is adverse to the 
opponents of the protective system at whatever period of 
the nation's history we seek to discover that spirit. 

Many writers have held tliat the Supreme Court would 
long ago have condemned the tariff acts of Congress if 
a case involving their constitutionality could have been 
brought before it. It is an assumption which ia sustained 
by no facts. The contrary may be inferred from the very 
circumstance that no way has been discovered to bring a 
suit in which the constitutionality of protection may be 
the issue. The taxing power having been granted in a 
plenary form, any criticism upon the exercise of it must 
go to the motive of Congress, a matter which the court 
has neither the power to discover nor the right to investi- 
gate. In the whole body of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court for more than a century, the strict constructionists 
have not been able to find a single sentence which logi- 
cally Implies the unconstitutionality of the protective sys- 
tem. They liave, in recent years, quoted often from a 
decision rendered by the court, written by Mr. Justico 
Miller, as applicable directly to and as explicitly condem* 
natory of a protective tariff. The passage quoted from 
the decision Is as follows : — 

To lay with one hand the power of the government on 
the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow 
it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprise and 
build np private fortunes, is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and Is called taxation. 
This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative 
forms.' 

In this case the city of Topeka had issued bonds to the 
amount of $100,000 as a donation to a company engaged 
in the manufacture of iron bridges, to aid an<l encourage 
it in establishing its plant in the city. The principal 
and interest of the bonds had to be met by taxation. The 
> Loan Auocutioii v. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 656. 
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language of tlie court quoted above is strictly applicable to 
the case before it ; but it cannot be applied to the opera- 
tion of a protective tariff until it is proved that aueb a law 
does take money or property from certain persous and be- 
stow it upon others. That is the free trade position ; but 
' it has never been conceded by protectionists, millions of 
whom would abandon the principle if they believed the 
assertion to be true. 

Moreover, it is disingenuous to suggest that the court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, either consciously 
and directly, or unwittingly and by indirection, uttered an 
opinion adverse to the constitutionality or the justice of 
protecting chosen industries by means of a tariff. An* 
other passage from the same decision seems to have been 
written with an express purpose to give notice that the 
foregoing extract was not to be applied to the tariff. The 
essence of the decision lies in the fact that the establish- 
ment of bridge works was not a public use. The court 
pronounced the Kansas statute void because the taxation 
necessary to pay the interest and principal of the bonds 
" would, it collected, be a transfer of the proiJerty of indi- 
viduals to aid in the projects of gain and profit of others," 
and not for a public use in the proper sense of that term. 
The court discussed the analogy between acts of the class 
which it condemned and acts permitting grants of public 
money to aid in the building of railroads, which also are 
private enterprises for the gain and profit of their owners, 
but have usually been adjudged also to the public benefit 
BO far as to justify an application of public money to secure 
their construction. The general question waa discussed 
broadly and the following principle laid down : — 

" It is undoubtedly the duty of the legislature which 
imposes, or authorizes municipalities to impose, a tax to 
see that it is not to be used for purposes of private inter- 
est instead of a public use ; and the courts can only be 
justified in interposing vhen a violation of thb principle 
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is clear and the reason for interference cogent." That is, 
tlie legislature ouglit to make the proper discrimination 
between what is and what ia not justifiable; and the 
courts ahoiUd ordinarily assume that the duty has been 
performed, and should not interfere save in urgent cases. 
" And," proceeded Mr, Justice Miller, " in deciding 
whether in the given case the object for which the taxes 
are assessed falls upon one side or the other of this 
line they must be governed mainly by the course and 
usage of the government, the objects for which taxes have 
been customarily and by long course of legislation levied, 
what objects or purposes have been considered necessary 
to the support and for the proper use of government. 
Whatever pertains to this and is sanctioned by time and 
the acquiescence of the people may well be held to belong 
to the public use and proper for the maintenance of good 
government, though this may not be the only criterion of 
rightful taxation." 

Either both these quotations from the decision in Loan 
Association v. Topeka may be regarded as bearing upon 
the tariff question, or neither of them can be so cited. If 
the learned justice who pronounced the judgment of the 
court had the tariff in mind, we are quite justified in 
maintaining that he intended to intimate that when a case 
should come before the court involving the constitution- 
ality of an act conforming to " the course and usage of 
the government," aiming at an " object for which taxes 
have been customarily and by long course of legislation 
levied," and "sanctioned by time and the acquiescence of 
the people," — all of which phrases are descriptive of pro- 
tective tariffs. — the decision would be favorable to the 
right of Congress to pass such an act. The decision, 
taken as a whole, cannot be tortured into a condemnation 
of the protective system.' 
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We have now passed in review every argument upon 
both Bides of the question which a careful study of the 
speeches of the statesmen of the country during the whole 
life of the country, of commentaries on the Constitution, of 
newspapers, memorials, pamphlets, and essays, has brought 
to light. It is extremely unlikely that the constitution- 
ality of a tariff law will ever again be seriously discussed 
before the people. It is still more unlikely that, should 
it arise again, any fresh arguments can be adduced either 
for or against the power of Congress in the premises. 
Surely, if the people of the country could appreciate the 
enormous inconveniences to the whole system of govern- 
ment which would result from an authoritative pronounce- 
ment against the unrestrained power of Congress over 
external taxation, they would rejoice that the question is 
closed forever, and would treat as disturbers of the public 
peace all who should endeavor to kindle a fire from the 
ashes of this extinct controversy. 

alUmatiTe to tlie national protecting Bysteni. and whicli he lieolnrei} to be 
pBrmuuibU bejond the sbadov of s doabt. In hit apeecb in the Uoiue of 
Riipre»entatiTeB, April 20, 1S30 (" Register of Dabales," Tol. vi, part ii. p. 
854), be flnid : "Then wLj do notthemanufacliiritigStaleB protect their own 
mannfncturvK ? Will it be pretended that they hare nut the conalitulional 
power ? Has not the Ipgialatnre of every State in the Union an unlimited 
power to ImpoBH tales npoo the people of the Slate, and appropriate tbo 
proceeds in the form of hountieB for the protection of domeetic mannfao- 
tnrea or anj other branch of domestic industrj ? No man of common 
information — no man indeed of oommon aense — will deoj that erei; 
State legialature bus Uub power." 
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When the news of the passage of the act of 1828 reached 
New York, the flags of some of the ships in port were 
placed at half mast in token of tnourning over a measnre 
which was expected to give a death-blow to American 
commerce.^ There was a similar incident at Charleston,' 
where British shipmasters, with a remarkable exhibition 
of bad taste, are said to have set the example, and the 
Americans followed it in a spirit of courtesy, supposing 
that intelligence had been received of the death of soma 
important personage. Commercial men certainly believed 
that the act threatened the national shipping interest with 
extinction. They were almost as mnch surprised as they 
were dismayed to learn that the b!U had weathered the 
fierce storms it had encountered on its way through Con- 
gress. There is abundant evidence that imjmrters and 
others whose business might suffer injury from tlie opera- 
tion of a highly protective tariff did not anticipate the 
passage of the bill.^ Nothing more conclusive on this 

' Nilea, W. mi., p. 201. ' Ibid. p. 540. 

' " It is a well-fcnowQ fact that Terj few peraong believed tlmt tbo tariff 
■et of IS^ would pua nntil tbey read its pusage in the public printB of 
the day." The foregving a an extract from a letter written b; Mr. S. O. 
Bradford, of Boston, to the Commitlee of Wayj and JteanB in Fsbmarf, 
I S-32, printed in Executive Docament No. 13,gMeoDd teaiion, TweDty-ucond 
Congresg, copiniu eitncia trDia which maj be faand in Nile*, toL 
iliT. p. 370. PreTiona tariff acta had flied a time fram four to eight 
month* after appioTal by the Preiident when they ihoald become opora- 
tive. The dati» inipOBed by the act of 1828 went into effect on the lit of 
July, only gix weeks after the date of ita enaatmeat. The menihatiU whoaa 
good* in tnuait at the time of the paoeage of the act vera Dhaiged with 
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point cao be desired than the fact that importations were 
Btimulated scarcely at all by an apprehension of an in- 
crease of duties. Mr. Bradford says further, la the letter 
qnoted in the note, that the markets in 1828 were not 
overstocked ; that the imports in the summer and autumn 
of that year "were not large by any means, nor upon an 
increased scale." The merchants aimply had the usual 
cargoes upon the ocean, proceeding leisurely to their 
ports of destination. 

In its operation the act of 1828 met neither the hopes 
of those who supported it as an ingenious device to work 
the ruin and overthrow of the protective system, nor the 
fears of those — whether free traders or protectionists, 
whether shipowners, importers, or manufacturers — who 
opposed it. 

It did not result in a diminution of foreign commerce 
nor render idle American shipping engaged in that trade. 
Horace Greeley, in an article on the relation of the tariff 
to commerce, in the first yo_]iime of Hunt's " Merchants' 
^JTagazine," ^ says, ." Take the ten^yEara'^hefi^tnat policy 
[the protective] was predominant, from 1824 to 1834, 
and ita friends may safely defy its opponents to show any 
ten successive years when commerce was so uniformly, 
generally and onwardly prosperous." Mr. Greeley was, 
" It 18 true, a thoroughgoing partisan ; but his challenge, 
issued soon after the close of the period referred to, was 
not taken up. His position is, moreover, Bupjiort^d by 
history and statistics. The tonnage of registered vessels 

the biglier dnties, and who aaflered loss thereby, aa will preaeiiU; be eaen, 
ni^vd npoQ CoogreM the juBtice of rcfanding the excess o( dutj. Th» 
nuttec was before tbe Hunee o! Represeo tallies several yean. The Com- 
mittee of Wsye and Meuu twice reported a hill for the relief oE the roer- 
chants, bat no redreaa wsa eTer giTen them. The docament quoted nbaTS 
wu printed sa cantninini; the reawns of the committee for repotting th« 
bill at the Bcwon of 1832^-33. It a referred to ngiun in tlie text. It 
■honld he mentioDsd that Mt. Bradford and the other merohants quoted 
were free traden and actiTely urgent for a repeal of all proteatiTe tarifft. 
i Page 68. 




engaged in the foreign trade increased from 639,931 tons 
in 1823 to 857,098 tons in 1834 ; and the total merchant 
marine, including coasting vessels, increased in the same 
period from 1,336,666 tons to 1,758,907 tons. So far as 
the importera were concerned, the act inflicted no apparent 
injury ui>on them ; and although they claimed indemnifi- 
cation for losses resulting from the suddenness with which 
it took effect, even that feature was one which worked to 
their advantage. That they were generally prosperous 
during the years the act was in operation is proved by 
the increase of importations. It would have been exceed- 
ingly unfortunate for tliem if they had been allowed an 
interval of several months during whicli they might im- 
port goods at the rates levied by the act of 1824. To 
their surprise and consteiTiation, the prices of the foreign 
merchandise which came in competition with the protected 
articles suffered a great and sudden fall quickly after the 
a,ct was passed. On previous similar occasions they had 
imported largely pending the im|)osition of heavier duties, 
and after the new tariff became operative bad been able to 
add the excess to the price. Doubtless they would have 
endeavored to make anticipatory importations in 1828 if 
time had been allowed them. Perhaps this circumstance 
had much influence in dissuading Congress from giving 
them the relief they asked for, even when the disposition 
of Congress toward merchants and shijjowners became 
extremely favorable. 

The fact that prices of goods declined greatly, accord- 
ing to the predictions of the protectionists and contrary 
to the expectations of the free traders, is highly important 
and deserves particular emphasis. It is stated several 
times by Mr. Bradford in the letter already cited. 
f "Nearly every article on which the duty was raised on 
j^^i the 30th Juno," he says in one place, " rather declined 
I than advanced in price." And again he remarks tliat 
1 ** the doctrine of Mr. Niles was, for once, verified, that 
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1 laying a higli duty often lowers the price of an article, 
[and redncing the duty iucreases its value." ' Letters 
from Benjamin Bich & Son, and Windsor Fay, mer- 
cbants of Boston, corroborate Mr. Bradford's statement. 
An affidavit signed by eight mercantile firms of the same 
city declares that '^Tipmi the passage" of said act many 
I persons supposed that those manufactures on which the 
I duty was increased would immediately rise in the market, 
\ and command prices proportionate to said increase of 
duty ; and at the first view of the subject such would 
(_ appear as the natural result. Such, however, was not the 
effect of the tariff of May, 1828 ; for instead of advancing 
most if not all of the principal articles of cotton, worsted, 
and woollen goods, on which the duty was increased, 
rather declined than improved in price after the passage 
of the tariff act of 1828. and would not in many oases 
bring eo much in market as they had done the year pre- 
vious under the old duty. . . . The undersigned could 
not undertake to decide what occasioned the decline in 
prices which occurred in 1828. It may have arisen from 
various and sundry causes, but they are decidedly of 
opinion it was not produced by an increased importation, 
occasioned by an expectation on the part of the American 
merchants that the tariff would pass ; on the contrary, 
they have found no evidence that the importation of 
those articles in which they deal were upon an increased 
scale in that year, or greater, if so great, as usual ; and 
they are of opinion that generally the passage of that act 
was a matter of great and sudden surprise to the great 
body of merchants themselves." The value of these 
assertions as testimony, backed as they are by compara- 
tive quotations of the prici^s current of the same goods at 
different times, lies in the fact that all the persons named 
were strenuous opponents of the act of 1828 and of the 
1 Ezeeatite DoonmeDt No. 13. Letter of S. D. Bradford, Juin«rj 24. 
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pFOtecHve system. It is not suggested by them, and it is 
not here put forth as an inference from the facts they 
presented, that the act caused the decline in the prices of 
protected articles. The theory of the protectionists — 
'*the_ilactElne_oLMr^NiIeg»!l_as Mr. Bradford puts it — 
is travestied when it is representetFaa acontention that 
the mere passage of an act of protection lowers the price 
of the protected articles. The real signiticance of the 
decline in prices in 1828 lies in the evidence it affords 
that higher duties do not always, not even when the 
duties are placed extremely high, compel the consumer 
to pay more than before for the imported merchandise on 
which the duties are laid. And if he is not compelled to 
pay more for the foreign goods, he does not find the 
domestic articles which compete with them more costly. 
" Nothing can be more certain." said Mr. Bradford, " than 
that the extra duty laid in 1828 came, nearly all of it, 
*out of the pockets of the importers." 

So far as the manufacturers were concerned, the act 
proved far more workable and favorable than they had 
anticipated. It was passed, as we liave seen, avowedly in 
the interest of the woollen manufacturers ; but before 
they had tested it they regarded it as delusive and unsat- 
isfactory. In fact, all branches of manufacture flourished 
famously under its operation. Inasmuch as commerce 
was prosperous ; since the increased mechanical industry 
gave full employment to labor at good wages : since the 
price of merchandise, and consequently the cost of living, 
was low ; it follows as a matter of course that trade was 
active and pro6table, and that prosperity was general and 
as near universal as it ever is or can be. It might not be 
diEBcult, by giving a cumulative effect to the occasional 
complaints with reference to the condition of particular 
industries, which may be found scattered through the 
public journals of the time, pertaining to different years 
of the period during which the act was in force, and to 
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different parts of the country, to create aa iropressimi that 
trade waa languishing and tliat bard times prevailed. 
Nevertheless, the evidence to the contrary is overwhelming 
in amount and in weight of authority. It exists in the 
xjasual paragraphs in the newspapers, chronicling the 
/ establishment of new industries and the prosperity of old 
I ones ; in the exulting challenges of the protectionists to 
the free traders to justify their predictions that the adop- 
1 tion of the restrictive policy would injure other interests 
as much as, or more than, it benefited manufacturers ; 
in the eagerness of free traders to explain the existing 
prosperity, which they did not deny, without attributing 
any of it to the protective policy ; in the retrospective 
t taken by the protectionists when the necessity of 
modifying the extreme protection contained in the act of 
1828 was reluctantly admitted by them. 

The preponderance of strictly contemporaneous evidence 
that the country prospered greatly under the tariff of * 

i could be established only by bringing all the evi- 
dence on both sides of the proposition before the reader ; 
which is manifestly impossible. Nor is it necessary. 
Head the opening sentences of the President's annual 
messages. *' The pleasure I have in congratulating you 
upon your return to your constitutional duties is much 
heightened by the satisfaction which the condition of our 
beloved country at this period justly inspires,"* "Fre- 
quently and justly as you have been called on to be grate- 
ful for the bounties of Providence, at few periods have 
they been more abundantly or extensively bestowed than 
at the present ; rarely if ever have we had greater reason 
to congratulate each other on the continued and increas- 
ing prosperity of our beloved country," * " Our country 
presents on every side marks of prosperity and happiness 
unequalled perhaps in any other portion of the world." ^ 

> Mesga^ ot December T, 1831. > MesMfr« of Deoetabei 6, 1832. 

' Meguga of DeeunbeT4, 1833. 
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Consider, too, the uncontradicted summary of the condition 
of the country presented by Mr. Clay, in supporting his 
tariff resolution, in his great speech of February 2, 1832, 
The senator referred to the dismal picture of the situation 
he had drawn eight years before,^ and continued as 
follows : — 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of exhib- 
iting an imperfect sketch of the existing state, of the un- 
paralleled prosperity of the country. Ou a general survey 
we behold cultivation extended, the arts flourishing, the 
face of the country improved, our people fully and profit- 
ably employed, and the public countenance exhibiting tran- 
quitlity, contentment and happiness. And if we descend 
into particulars we have the agreeable contemplation of 
a people out of debt ; land slowly rising in value, but in a 
secure and salutary degree ; a ready though not extrava- 
gant market for all the surplus productions of our indus- 
try ; innumerable flocks and herds browsing ou ten thou- 
' sand hills and plains covered with rich and verdant 
grasses ; our cities expanded and whole villages spring* 
ing up as it were by enchantment ; our exports and im- 
ports increased and increasing ; our tonnage, foreign and 
coastwise, swelling and fully occupied ; the rivers of 
our interior auiinated by the perpetual thunder and 
lightning of countless steamboats ; the currency sound 
and abundant ; the public debt of two wars nearly re- 
deemed ; and, to crown all, the public treasury overflow- 
ing, embarrassing Congress, not to find subjects of tax- 
ation, but to select the objects which shall be liberated 
from the impost. If the term of seven years were to 
be selected of the greatest prosperity which this people 
have enjoyed since the establishment of their present 
Constitution, it would be exactly that period of 
seven years which followed the passage of the tariff of 
1824." 

No senator, save Mr. Hayne and one or two others 
repreaenting Southern States, disputed the full accuracy 

1 Sm page 207. 

■ " Begiitor of Dsb&tei," toI. *iiL part iL p. 263. 
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of Mr. Clay's statement ; and their dissent applied excla- 

sivelj to the South, which did not, and under the syst«m 

o£ slavery could not, take advantage of the tariff. But 

that the West as well as the East was prosperous is fully 

admitted in Mr. Benton's speech on the I5th of March, 

the same year. ** The fine effects," he said, " of the high 

/"^riff uiMuthc prosperity of the West have been cele- 

1 brated on this Boor ; with how much reason let the facts 

1 respond and the people judge. I do not think we are in- 

\ debted to the high tariff for our fertile lands and our nav- 

} igable rivers ; and I am certain we are indebted to these 

I blessings for the prosperity we enjoy." ' That they had 

[^possessed these blessings before the full adoption of the 

protective system, and yet had not then been prosperous, 

creates at least a presumption that the prosperity of the 

East, induced by the establishment of manufactures, 

enlarged the market for their surplus productions, and 

thus made more valuable their fertile lands and increased 

the usefulness of their navigable rivers. 

Should the positive and negative testimony as to the 
prevailing prosperity at this time be rejected, it seems fair 
to urge that, on free trade theories, the fact is established ; 
since, although the tariff was more restrictive than any 
earlier one, there was a large increase of foreign importa- 
tions during the period. A still furtJier and an undeni- 
able proof is to be found in the circumstance that during 
these years tlie means were accumulated for the extraor^ 
diiiary_spGculation that culminated in the commercial and 

^finani-jal prigii nf 1^37. 

"^ "^fo establish the fact that under the act of 1828 the 
cotmtry grew wonderfully in wealth, in diversification and 
expansion of industries, and in trade activity, is by no 
means to prove tliat the general prosperity was caused by 
the tariff. Indeed no one ever did, and no sensible per- 
son could, assert that it was caused solely by tlie tariff. 
* " RegUter of Debaten," toI. viiL part L p. 673. 
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But he is an inattentive or a careless student of the pub- 
lic sentiment of tbat time who does not perceive that a 
vast majority of the people were convinced that the tariff 
had been the chief agent in dispelling the clouds and 
permitting the sunshine of prosperity to vivify the land. 
Theoretical free trade was never less influential in this 
country than it waa~aT the moment when men had the best 
of opportunities to contrast their situation under a higk— 
and under a low tariff. When the act of 1828 was first 
passetl, the discussion was quite active, aud it proceeded 
along the lines of argument whict show the free trader at 
his best, — the argument postulated upon the assumption 
that each individual of our fallen human race will do tbat 
which it is his highest interest to do. But the debate soon 
took a turn. The hopes and predictions of the protection- ' 
ists were verified by the establishment of lower prices 
throughout the list of protected articles- — woollen and 
cotton goods, iron, glass, molasses, sugar, salt. Their op- 
ponents maintained that the cause of the decline was quite 
independent of the tariff; the protectionists pointed tri- 
umphantly to the fact that there was no case of adequate 
protection given to any article of production that was not 
followed by a lower price of the commodity. They attrib- 
uted the decline to the domestic competition brought about 
by absolute possession of the home market. They had fore- 
told the result ; to secure it had been one of the chief 
inducements they held out to the people to adopt the pro- 
tective policy. 

The reply to this was that the foreign prices of the same 
articles had fallen likewise ; whereupon the protectionists, 
admitting the fact, retorted that that was a natural conse< 
qnence of the increased competition abroad that ensned 
from the partial exclusion of foreigners from the Ameri- 
can market. But, it was again urged, other merchandise 
bas declined in price quite as much as have the protected 
articles. This also was admitted, — save with respect to 
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agrtcultnral prodactioos, which were higher, to Uie bene6t 
of the farmer, — aod the result wu ascribed to the 
Btimolas sympathetically imparted to all bnnches f^ 
industry, to the economy effected by enlaigied traosacdoiis, 
and to the encotuagemeDt of icTeatioD of labor-oann^ 
machinery. 

Either becaose the logic of passing events was more 
regarded than the dedncttons of political economy, or frooi 
some othe r ca use,_tbe_ acad einjc diacnaaion of the tariff 
i^^liestion bad ceased almost wholly, before the cri^s of 
^_^oth Carolina nullificatioD. Of political free trade there 
was enough and to spare. And here, as Id the straggle 
for the predominance of the slave power. South Carolina 
was the leader. Complaints that the tariff was oppressive 
to the South came loudly and constantly from Charleston ; 
they were echoed but feebly from other centres of South- 
ern thought ; they were declared groundless by some pub- 
, lie men of the section. Xevertbeless. throughout that part 
of the country the tariff war was recognized an one between 
the free and the slave systems of labor ; and the necesai^ i 
of standing by South Carolina in its opposition to proteo- 1 
tion, if not in its niUlifying method of opposition, brought .1 
the South almost as a whole into agreement on the n 
question. It is probably true that the preference of thft'1 
North for its own industrial system bad an influence ii 
unifying public sentiment there also. Be that as it may, ] 
whatever influence it had was exerted for the most part J 
silently. Those who were most earnest and outspoken m J 
opposition to slavery were regarded even at home as mis- I 
chievous agitators; and an attempt to promote the tariff J 
cause by representing that protection would hasten the 
overthrow of slavery would have alienated rather than 
attracted Bupporters, Occasionally and incidentally a 
trast was presented, in congressional speeches, between the 
two labor systems, as explaining why the South obtained J 
little or no direct benefit from measures which might giTftJ 
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wealth and prosperity to the whole country. Remarks upon 
that subject always drew from Southern leaders a rebuke 
in terms which implied th^t attacks upon the "peculiar 
institution " must ceaae if the slave States were to continue 
in the Union. 

The foregoing general survey of the condition of the 
country and the state of public opinion prepares the way 
for a more particular consideration of the events and 
movements which led to the passage of the acts of 1832 
and 1833, which were designed, each in its own way, to 
save the protective policy froOi destruction, the first to 
buttress the system by ameliorating all duties save those 
ou protected articles, the other to postpone as long as pos- 
sible the adoption of a strictly revenue policy, which the 
l>oIttical tendencies of the times seemed to render inevita- 
ble. We shall see that the first of these measures escaped 
from the control of those who planned it, and by render* 
ing evident the political strength of the opponents of pro- 
tection drove the advocates of the policy toadefence which 
differed little from a surrender. 

The anti-tariff men lost no opportunity for attack. Mr. 
TVeems, of Maryland, introduced a resolution in the 
House of Repreaentatives at the beginning of the second 
session of the Twentieth Congress, December 9, 1828, 
virtually asserting the unconstitutionality of the existing 
tariff, and directing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to report a tariEE bill compatible with the power to regu- 
late commerce. The resolution met with little favor. The 
yeas and nays were called on the question of considera- 
tion, which was refused, 122 to 31. 

At the beginning of the first session of the Twenty-first 
Congress, in December, 1829, the situation was similar to 
that which existed two years previously, so far as the 
political composition of the House of Representatives was 
concerned. There was a Democratic majority ; and the %^^^ 
South was in control by favor of Northern allies; but i , ^^ 
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there was a disinclination to abandon the protective pol- 
icy. Mr, Steven90Dj_pf Virginia, was chosen Speaker. He 
constituted a free trade ComiQittee of Ways and Means 
and a protective Committee on Manufactures. The Pre- 
sident in his annual message referred to the tariff at ft 
length. He said that the law of 1828 had not proved so 
injurious to commerce and agriculture as had been appre- 
hended, nor BO beneAcial to manufactures as had been 
hoped. It was to be regretted that the complicated re- 
strictions upon the free commerce between nations could 
not be abolished bj common consent ; but since we must 
always expect the legislation of nations to he selfish, we 
must adapt our own to their regulations. "The^;eneral 
rule to be applied in gradaatijig the duties upon artjiJea 
fff fi>rpig" growth or manufacture TTUiat which" wilf place 
onr_.own in fair competition with those of other countries ; 
andjhe iiiducementa to advance even a step liSyond this 
point are controDiug in regard to those articles uhich are 
of prime necessity in case of war." The doctrine of the 
President at this time was, then, that the tariff sliould be 
BO arranged, irrespective of revenue considerations, as to 
place all domestic productions on terms of even competi- 
tion with those of foreign nations, and that it was justi- 
fiable and even imperative to go beyond this and give a 
distinct advantage to the home producers of articles of 
prime necessity in case of war. 

~ The President, proceeding, deprecated the prevalence 
of local feelings and prejudices. "All attempts to con- 
nect them with the party conflicts of the day are neces- 
sarily injurious, and should he discountenanced." The 
agricultural interests of the country he declared to be 
superior to all others. " It is principally as manufactures 
and commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural 
productions and to extend their application to the wants 
and comforts of society that they deserve the fostering 
care of government." Having regard to the early extinc- 
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tion of the public debt, he said that " the duties on those 
articles which cannot come in competition with our own 
productions are the first which should engage the atten- 
tion o£ Congress in the modification of the tariff ; " and 
he recommended specifically a reduction of the duties on 
tea and coffee. 

Another extremely significaut passage in the message 
of 1829 is as follows: "After the extinction of the 
public debt it is not probable that any adjustment of 
the tariff upon principles satisfactory to the people of the 
Union will until a remote period, if ever, leave the gov- 
ernment without a considerable surplus in the treasury 
beyond what may be required for its current service," 
He therefore thought that the consideration of the method 
of disposing of the surplus should begin at once, and 
recommended an amendment of the Constitution to au- 
thorize the distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States, In other words, he anticipated that the people 
would continue to insist upon a tariff that would yield far 
more revenue than vaa needed, in order to protect manu- 
factures, and BO far was he from regarding as uncon- 
stitutional a tariff for other purposes than revenue, that 
he advised a change in the Constitution to provide for 
the permanence of the policy by opening a sluiceway 
for the discharge of the excessive revenue. 

It will be seen that the President was still in favor of 
a protective tariff, and still believed it to be both expedi- / 
ent and necessary to maintain the restrictive policy. The 
rule which he proposed in determining upon a plan of 
reduction was identically that which Mr. Clay adopted, 
and which the most active and consistent protectionists 
advocated two years later. 

There was a contest in the House of Representatives 
over the reference of that part of the President's message 
relating to the tariff. It was decided in favor of the 
Committee on Manufactures — a distinct triumph for the 
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protection iats. Mr. Mall&ry, chamnaD of the committee, 
reported on January 5, 1830, adversely to any cliange of 
the tariff. The report is noteworthy for its strong and 
phiia-Bpoken contention that the protective policy had 
been adopted definitely as the permanent policy of the 
country, and that although an attempt to modify the tariff 
might not endanger the system, it would lead to a general 
discussion and an unneceaaary disturhance of business in- 
terests ttiroughout the country. The committee promised 
to bring in a bill to deal with the matter of frauds in 
the valuation of imported goods, and to remedy the evil 
caused by the couHtruction, believed to be erroneous, 
placed by the Secretary of the Treasury upon a clause of 
the act of 1828 relative to the duty on woollen goods. 

The free traders did not intend that their plana should 
be balked by an adverse report. The Finance Committee 
of the Senate reported a bill on January 25, 1830, reducing 
duties generally; and Mr. McDufGe reported to the 
House on February 5 a bill from the Committee of Ways 
and Means. The Senate bill was never discussed. A 
motion was made to reject Mr. McDufFie's bill upon its 
first reading, and after a short debate the motion was 
carried, 107 to 79, Meantime, on the 27th of January, 
Mr. Mallary reported from the Committee on Manufao- 
tures a bill intended to put a stop to fraudulent invoices 
of imported woollen goods. It was not taken up for con- 
sideration until the 15th of April, and even then, after an 
explanatory speech by Mr. Mallary, it went over until 
the 26th, when Mr. McDufBe offered as a substitute a bill 
reducing the duties on protected articles, almost through- 
out the list, to the rates imposed by the act of 1816. 

Thereupon ensued one of the most tedloua and fruitless 
debates in the history of Congress. Day after day the 
members on both sides of the question delivered set 
speeches on the tariff, of interminable length and quite 
devoid of fresh arguments and novel illustrations. On 
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the llth of May Mr. McDuffie's ataendineDt was rejected 
bj the Committee of the Whole, by a vot« of 62 to 112. 
Mr. Buchanan thea offered a substitute which bad been 
prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. 
Mallary, which was adopted without a divisiou. Two 
further amendments were agreed to, the one making the 
duty upon all manufactured iron the same as that upon 
bar iron, the other granting a drawback upon imported 
iron used in the construction of railroads.^ The bill was 
then reported to the House, Mr. McDuffie immediately 
renewed his amendment, in three sections. The first, re- 
storing the duties of 1816 upon manufactures of wool, 
was rejected, 68 to 120. The second, reducing the duties 
upon iron, hemp, flax, cotton goods, molasses, and other 
articles to the 1816 scale, was rejected without a division. 
The third section, fixing the duty on salt at fifteen cents 
a bushel, to be further reduced to ten cents after the year 
1831, was agreed to, 105 to 83. 

This last vote was a disappointment to the New York 
members and to most of the protectionists. Their oppo- 
nents had long before discovered that salt was the weak 
point in their line of defence. Mr. Benton had made 
many an attack upon the duty laid on "alum salt." He 
and others maintained that the salt obtained by evaporating 
the saline water of salt wells was unfit for preserving 
meats, and held that the salt derived from sea water, all 
of which was imported, must be used in preparing the 
Western provisions for the market. The duty therefore 
was represeuted as a burden on the Western States, which 
magnified their grievance by reason of the fact that the 
fisheries had almost always been favored either by a draw- 
back upon the salt used in cnring their fish, or by a bounty 
on the tonnage employed in their business. The protection- 
ists defended the duty by the usual arguments : that it 
bad resulted in domestic competition which had reduced 
1 The drawbaak «aa the dnt; pud in eioeaa of 21) per oeat. 
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tlie price of the article largely ; that previous experiments 
in removing tlie duty had been followed by an advance in 
the price ; that large sums of money were invested in the 
industry ; that it was as clearly entitled, on general prin- 
fliples, to protection as any other manufacture ; and that 
in the whale range of articles necessary in time of war not 
one fell more strictly in that category than salt. 

Some of the Eastern protectionists showed a disposition 
to retaliate upon certain Pennsylvania members who had 
voted to withdraw protection from the salt industry, by 
reconsidering the rejection of the other two sections of 
Mr. McDuffie's amendment and reopening the whole sub- 
ject. Tliere were also certain members who were frankly 
against the protective system, but who were equally op- 
posed to a new agitation of the tariff question. A great 
struggle took place among the several factions ujwn a 
motion to reconsider the reduction of the salt duty. The 
motion was carried by the close vote of 102 to 97 ; and 
after further debate the amendment was rejected by four 
majority. There was really but little opposition to the 
bill itself, which was passed on the 13th of May by a vote 
of 127 to 40. The opponents were nearly all Southern 
men. Even Mr. Cambreleng voted for the measure. In 
the Senate the bill was received on May 13 ; referred to 
the Committee on Commerce ; reported on the 17th ; 
amended and passed on the ISth, yeas 28, nays 14. The 
negative vote was exclusively Southern ; but four or five 
Southern senators voted in the affirmative. The President 
approved the act on the 28th of May. Save for the pro- 
visions already mentioned, regulating the iron duties and 
granting a drawback upon railroad iron upon satisfactory 
proof that it had been used for ttiat purpose, it made no 
change in the tariff, but was a purely administrative mea- 
sure. 

There was, nevertheless, tariff legislation of an impor- 
tant character at this session of Congress. The President's 
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recommendation of a reductioQof the tea and coffee duties 
was carried out. These duties remained unchanged from 
1816 to 1830. The reduction now made upon tea, was 
fifty per cent, in most cases, and upon some kinds more 
than that. The coffee duty was reduced from five cents a, 
pound to two cents, which was to be the rate during the 
year 1831, and after that year one cent a pound. Cocoa 
was reduced from two cents to one cent a pound. The 
act making these changes passed Congress practically 
without opposition ; but there were several determined 
attempts in botli branches to add to the bill a reduction 
of the salt duty. Upon the failure of these attempts the 
Committee of Ways and Means brought in a bill — on 
May 18 — to reduce the duty on salt ' to fifteen cents a 
bushel during the year 1831, and after that year to t«n 
cents a bushel. This proposition came before the House 
when the time for final adjournment had already been set. 
Test votes had proved repeatedly that Congress was 
closely diWded upon the questiou. In later times the 
opponents of the measure would have defeated it easily 
by filibustering tactics. They made no effort to do so, but 
allowed the bill to come to a vote at once. A motion to 
reject it was defeated, 85 to 103 ; it was ordered to a third 
reading by a vote of 103 to 88 ; and passed, 105 to 83. 
There was a short struggle over the bill in the Senate ; 
all amendments proposed were rejected, and less than 
twenty-four hours after it was received from tlie House of 
Representatives it was passed, by a vote of yeas 24, nays 
15. An act to reduce the duty on molasses from ten cents 
a gallon to five cents was also passed quickly, and met 
with scarcely any opposition. The higher duty, it will be 
recalled. _sa8-«ne of the most otlious features of the act of 
1828. 4he act of 1830 reducing the rate also restored the 
drawback -upon spirits distilled from foreign molasses, 
which the act of 1828 had abolished. 

1 The ate had been 20 cenU per biuhd of 50 pODndl nnce 1813. 
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The tarifif question did not reappear in the Twenty- 
first Congress in a threatening form, bnt the agitation 
throughout the country grew in intensity and bitterness. 
The excitement was much greater in the South than in 
the North. The Southern people, led by skilful and far- 
seeing politicians, made more and more of tlie grievance 
of a policy which admittedly did not help them — because 
they made no use of it — and which they asserted did 
them constant and serious injury. The protectionists of 
the North yielded nothing. They refused to admit that 
the tariff was harmful or oppressive to any part of the 
country ; they refused to consider coucessious to the South 
in the face of threats the execution of which they neither 
expected nor feared. There were a few active free traders 
i n t he N orthgrn^Statfes, men of principle and conviction, 
who opposed the tariff because they regarded it as eco- 
nomically wasteful, and as effecting merely a transfer of 
I vealth, not as tending to increase wealth. They would 
lave bad but little influence if the political and financial 
tondition of the country bad not brought to their aid two 
>tber classes of men — pe tty^jKili ticJan s^jwho are ever 
ready to ally themselves with those whom they select as 
the rictors in future party conflicts ; and conservative raep 
who deemed unnecessary and dangeroiIs~^~"poIicywBich 
lurnisbed a national revenue greatly in excess of the needs 
jot the government. 

— -^teneral Jackson was now the undisputed master of bis 
party, and the leader of a body of followers entirely sub- 
servient to his will. He had been supported in the North 
as a stanch tariff man, more earnest in tlie cause of pr<^ 
tection than Mr. Adams ; in the South he was held up as 
a libei-al on the question. Hitherto bis public utterances 
bad been favorable to the protective policy ; yet his choice 
of phrases and the use of qualifying words gave him an 
oi>eiiing for a retreat to the other side if a change of position 
should seem expedient. Those who were watching for his 



Dod shrewdly detected signs that ultimately he would be 
found with the opponents of the tariff. The moat con- 
spicuous of tbeae signs was that his particular friends. 
North and South, were there already, either openly or 
covertly, either arguing manfully against the whole "Amer- 
ican system " or giving it a left-handed support. It was 
an expectation that in a short time the whole Democratic 
party would be ranged alongside its Southern wing in a 
oampaign to break down protection, rather than consci- 
entious conviction, that accounts for many changes of 
front on the part of h>cal politicians and country editors 
at this time. 

The other cause of a change of public sentiment de- 
serves more particular examination. It compelled the 
attention of thonghtful men, because it rendered neces- 
sary a new national revenue policy. Moreover, it fur- 
nished an avowable reason for men who needed an excuse 
for shifting their position on the tariff question. At the 
beginning of the year 1816 the public debt amounted to 
4127,334,934. By the first of January, 1820, it had been 
reduced to $91,015,560. Then for four years — a period, 
it will be noticed, when the tariff was extremely unsatis- 
factory to manufacturers — it remained almost stationary. 
On January 1, 1824, it was $90,269,778. Under the oper- 
ation of the tariff of 1824 it was reduced to $67,475,044 
at the beginning of 1828. Some of the important facta 
of that and the five ensuing years are exhibited in the 
following tables. They show the opportunity which the 
times afforded to the opponents of the tariff. 
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It win be seCD npoa a stoil; of tbese UUm Uist dij 
inpoitations increased Ut^l; ander tbe protectire sj»i 
teni, IS they hare done mider other protective taiifib erea 
to tbe preieat time. In fact, importadons alwavs u> 
crease in times of prosperity, whatever the tariff systent 
ID^ be. The people have more mooey to spend and 
UtMr pill 111! increase over the vhole range of artidaa 
of nw, aeeeMity, convenience, and loxory. N< 
increase, w far as it relates to imported goods, incom> 
patibie with the socoess of the protective policy nor coo- 
tradictory of the principles on which the protective theory 
rests. In the period onder review the augmentation of i 
the foreign trade was coincident with a season of unnsnal ] 
activity and profitableness for the protected manuf acturei. 
The revenue was largely in excess of the current expendi- 
tures ; the debt melted away. At the beginning of 1832 
there remained obligations of the govenunent almost ei^ 
actly eqnal to the payments during the two years preced- 
ing. It became therefore a question of practical finanoa 
whether the government should retain the existing reva^i 
nue system and adopt some new plan for disposing of the 
surplus after the public debt should be extinguished, OV 
should reduce the revenue ; and if the second alteram 
tive were chosen, what principle of reduction was to be 
preferred. 

~Tbo problem was virtually restricted to the treatment of 
the tariff, which yielded all the revenue derived from tax»-^ 
tion.' There was a strong movement among protection! 
1 In ISSl Um Dtt ordlnmrj racsipti voie t26,S26,821 ; el whioh 
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to maiatUD the surplus and devote it to internal improve- 
tnenta. Already there was, also, not a little agitation of 
the proposition which was adopted some years later, to 
distribute the surplus among the States ; and many 
of those who advocated this measure were suspected of 
opposing a general reduction of the tariff in order that 
there might be a surplus to be distributed. The wiser 
statesmen of the time opposed a maintenance of the 
revenue at a point much in excess of ordinary national 
expenditure, for either purpose, as a policy full of danger. 

At the beginning of the Twenty-second Congress, in I 
December, 1831, a revision of the tariff was generally 
expected and quite as generally desired, — by the oppo- 
nents of protection In order to destroy the system, by its I 
advocates in order to preserve it. Mr. Stevenson, of 
Vii^jinia, was again chosen Siieaker. He constituted the 
Committee of Ways and Means aa usual witli a majority 
in favor of free trade ; a Committee on Manufactures, 
consisting of eight members, evenly divided between pro- 
tectionists and free traders, with Mr. John Quincy Adams 
as chairman. The President's references to the tariff in 
his annual message were somewhat oracular: — 

The confidence witli which the extinguishment of the 
public debt may be anticipated presents an opportunity 
for carrying into effect more fully the policy in relation 
to import duties which has been recommended in my 
former mess^es. A modification of the tariff which 
shall produce a reduction of our revenue to the wants of 
the government and an adjustment of the duties on im- 
ports with a view to equal justice ia-fel at ion to all our 
national interests an(t~t5TIiST!tfntiteracfion of foreign 
policy as far as it may be injurious to those interests, is 
deemed to be one of the principal objects which demand 
the consideration of the present Congress.^ Justice to the 
interests of the merchant as well as the^TtiaKSacturet 

onatoroa. S24^24,442 ; from lalea of pnblic lanil^ $3^10^19 ; diridendi 
oD United Statu Baok itook, >JH),000 ; aU atbei receipt^ (eiO,G&l. 
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requires that material reductions in the import duties be 
prospective ; and unless the present Congress shall dis- 
pose of the subject the proposed reductions cannot pro- 
perly be made to take effect at the period when the 
necessity for the revenue arising from the present rates 
shall cease. It is therefore desirable that arrangements 
be adopted at your present session to relieve the i>eople 
from unnecessary taxation after the extinguishment of 
the public debt. In the exercise of that spirit of conces* 
sion and conciliation which has distinguished the friends 
of our Union in alt great emergencies, it is believed that 
this object may be effected without injury to any national 
interest. 

The House of Representatives adopted the singular 
course of referring to the Committee of Ways and Means 
so much of the President's message as related to " reliev- 
ing the people from unnecessary taxation after the extin- 
guishment of the public debt ; " and to the Committee 
on Manufactures so much as related to " manufactures 
and a modification of the tariff." The same subject was 
thus referred to two committees, always rivals. The con- 
sequence of this inconsistent act\on will appear presently. 

Henry Clay made his reappearance in the Senate at 
this session and quickly assumed leadership of the pro- 
tectionist forces. On the 9th of January, 1832, he intro- 
duced the following resolution : — 

Hesolved, That the existing duties upon articles im- 
ported from foreign coimtries, and not coming in compe- 
tition with similar articles made or produced in the United 
States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except the duties 
upon wines and silks, and that they ought to be reduced ; 
and that the Committee on Finauce be instructed to re- 
port a bill accordingly. 

Two days later, Mr. Clay made a careful statement of 
the reasons which actuated him in making the proposi- 
tion. Declining to discuss the policy of protection, as 
being wholly unnecessary, he took a surrey of the financial 
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condition of the govemniest: urged that the continued 
collection of a Burplua to be subsequently distributed 
among: the States would be unwbe if not unconstitutional ; 
and was thus brought to the conclusion that the revenue 
must be reduced by a modification of the tariff. There 
were, he said, several modes of effecting the reduction, of 
which he would mention three only; (^1) a. reduction of 
duties OH all articles in the same ratio, without regard to 
the principle of protection ; (2) to retain them on unpro- 
tected articles and augment them on the protected arti- 
cles; and (3) to abolish and reduce the duties on unpro- 
tected articles, retaining and enforcing the faithful collec- 
tion of those on the protected articles. The first of these 
plans would destroy the home manufactures ; the second 
would be more offensive to the opponents of the tariff 
than the existing system ; the third was the most equi- 
table and reasonable. The last proposition he argued at 
length, maintaining that his plan involved no sacriBce of 
principle by either friend or opponent of the American 
system, and concluded with an eloquent assertion of his 
strong desire to restore harmony and unity to the country, 
and of his firm belief that his measure would accomplish 
that end. 

Mr. tiayne led in opposition to Mr. Clay's plan. He 
proposed the following as a substitute for Clay's resolu- 
tion : — 

Reaolted, That the existing duties upon articles im- 
ported from foreign countries should be so reduced that 
the amount of the public revenue shall he sufHcient to 
defray the expenses of government according to their pre- 
sent scale after the payment of the public debt; and that, 
allowing a reasonable time for the gradual reduction of 
the present high duties on the articles coming into compe- 
tition with similar articles ma<le or produced in the United 
States, the duties be ultimately equalized so that the duty 
on no article shall, as compared with the value of that 
article, vary materially from the general average. 
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Upon this resolution Mr. Hayne based a speech of great 
length, consisting for the most part of arguments which 
previous debate had worn threadbare ; but he made one 
point of great pertinence, one which the ingenuity of all 
the protectionist orators could not overcome, namely, that 
Mr. Clajja__plan disposed of only six milhons o£ the 
BurpFus revenue, a half only"i5f^hF-eTCEfls which would 
remain above expenditures each year after the public debt 
should be paid. Mr. Hajne'a plan was, nevertheless, even 
more than Mr. Clay's, open to that objection, since the 
gradual " horizontal " reduction of duties which he pro- 
posed would surely cause an increase rather than a redno 
tion of revenue. This objection was pressed by the pro- 
tectionists, but there was no answer to it. Mr. Hayne 
was followed by other senators, some favoring and some 
opposing Mr. Clay's plan. Clay himself was impelled to 
change his purpose not to discuss protection, and delivered 
a three days' speech which has been ranked as his great- 
est and moat comprehensive utterance on the question. 
Nevertheless, it contained little that he bad not at 
one time or another said already.' The most interesting 
speech of the whole debate, freshest in ideas and evin- 
cing the most careful study in preparation, was that of 
Mr. H oi mes, o f Maine. Among other things it contains 
a fuller citation of^authorities, a more thorough examina- 
tion of the constitutional question, from a protectionist 
point of view, and a more intelligent handling of statistics 
than can he found in any speech in Congress up to that 
time.^ 

Even a tariff debate may sometimes yield the material 
for a smile. Mr. Clay, in discussing the effect of duties 
on prices, argued that a reduction of duty would not be 
followed by a reduction of price. " Let ns appeal to 
experience. lu May, 1830, the duty on salt was lowered, 

' A passage from the speech has been kiti 
. * " Begister of DobmtcB," voL viii. part i. p. 194. 
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and the price after reduotion was higher than it 
before, and it is now higher in some places than it had 
been for ten or fifteen yeara." ' To which a quick-witted 
free trader might have retorted that if the fact were per- 
tineat at all, if the reduction of duty and the advance of 
price were cause and effect, the lower duty i 
effective protection of the domestic manufacturer than the 
higher duty. But Mr. Benton, who replied to Mr. Clay, 
was also maladroit in his explanation that the price of 
salt roae after the reduction of the duty upon it because 
the importation was diminished, forgetful that he had pre- 
viously contended that the duty diminished importation. 
He added, apropos of nothing, that when, in 1828, the 
duty on lead was raised to three cents a pound, the price 
of lead at Mississippi Kiver points fell to one and a half 
cents a pound, — thus presenting an illustration of the 
operation of the tariff for which the friends of the " Amer- 
ican system" should have given him a vote of thanks. 

The long-drawn-out debate seemed to come to an end 
on the 19th of March, when Mr. Hayne's amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 18 to 23 ; but it was renewed upon 
a fresh proposition two days later, and was continued fit- 
fully until June, when the House tariff bill was submitted 
to the Senate for concurrence. It would be useless and 
perhaps confusing to give the parliamentary history of the 
spring months of 1832 in detail. Since all the tariff votes 
in the Senate before the month of June were superseded 
by the subsequent action upon the House bill, it will be 
sufficient to say that Mr. Clay's resolution, overloaded 
with other matters, including a proposition to reduce the 
price of public land, was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures, which reported two tariff bills intended to 
be mutually supplementary ; and that neither of the bills 
came to a vote. It is an interesting fact that at this time 
the Senate construed the constitutional provision relating 
1 " Begiiter of Debat«a," roL tuL part L p, 40. 



to revenue bills * as not preclading the Senate from origi- 
nating bills to reduce revenue. Tbis quibble was long 
ago abandoned by the Senate. 

Meantime tbe House of EepreseDtatives also tad been 
feverishly agitated over tbe CarifE question. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means forestalled the Committee on 
Manufactures by making, through Mr. McDnfBe, on Feb- 
mary 8, 1832, a long and carefully written report, contam- 
ing a broad argument against tbe principle of protection 
and arraigning the manufacturers who demanded it aa 
actuated by selfishness only.^ The report concluded witli 
the following sweeping condemnation of the system : 
" Upon the whole, then, the protecting system is utterly 
ruinous to the planting States, injurious to the Western 
States, and eiclusively beneficial to tbe manufacturing 
States, and ought to be abandoned with all convenient 
and practicable despateh, upon every principle of justice, 
patriotism, and sound policy." 

The bill reported by the committee was brief but radi- 
cal in its provisions. It proposed to reduce the duty on 
all protected articles to 25 per cent, for one year, to 18| 
per cent, for another year, and after that to 12J per 
cent. ; and to fijc the duty at once at 12.3 P^*" '^^^^^ ("^ &U 
other articles save those already charged with a lower 
rate or admitted duty free. Two members of the com- 
mittee presented a minority report taking diametrically 
opposite ground, and arguing in favor of the protecting 
system as earnestly as Mr. McDufiie opposed it. It may 
or may not have been intentional that in beginning the 
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1 originate in tlie Hotue of Repreaeiit- 



B tJiere be a nore eiCrsordinary uutance of the power of lelf-in- 
tercBt to delude the homBzi aDderatandiDg and deaden the urwe of jiutioe 
in the hamaa heart thao tbat vhich will be doubclen exhibited, of the en- 
tire dim of manufkoturera elamoriiiK sg«iiut a syitsm of taiatioa not be- 
cause the tAXQB are t^m high, bnt becaose the; are not high enon^l " 
(BitTaot from the Report; Nile*, toL xUL p. 13G.} 
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Bumming up of tbeir concluaions the disseDting members 
used the same phrase as that employed by the majority : 
" Upon the whole, then, the miDority are decidedly of 
opinion that the protecting system is interwoven with the 
best interests of the country." 

Before the bill of the Committee of Ways and Means 
was taken up for consideration, there was another report 
and another bill, from the Committee on Manufactures. 
Mr. Adams explained that the bill was based upon a 
report and a bill emanating from the Secretary of the 
Xreasury, in response to a resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives,' but differed from the Treasury bill in some 
of its details. It was said in the "Globe," the organ 
of the administi-ation, when the report of Mr. Secretary 
McLane was made public, that the proposed modification 
of the tariS was " predicated on the salutary principles 
avowed by our venerable President and in the patriotic 
spirit of reconciliation recommended by him." The 
protectionists could find no words that would adequately 
express their opposition to the bill and their feeling that 
by it the manufactures so carefully fostered would be left 
to their fate. The evidence that this was the President's I 
idea of a " judicious " tariff left the advocates of protec- 1 
tion no room to doubt that they now had to regard him \ 
as an open enemy. On the other hand, it was the awaited 
signal to the President's followers that heucefortli the 
pretence of adhesion to the American system might be 
abandoned. 

The report which accompanied Mr. Adams's bill is at 
this point more interesting than the bill itself. The 
former President stated explicitly that it was an ex- 
pression of his views only. Different members of the 
committee, he said, approved different parts of it, but 
no member approved the whole of it except the reporter 

' The leaolutJoD wu paiaed Juiiur; 10, 1832, and tike report U dated 
April 27. 
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willingly, ideas which they refused to consider. But Mr. 
Adams, like his father, would prophesy, whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear, and the dia- 
tastefulness of liis message to his generation and the con- 
sequent unpopularity of the prophet did not even suggest 
to him that he should be silent or prophesy falsely. 

Mr. McDuffie called up his bill on the 28th of May and 
made a prodigiously long speech in favor of it. After 
other long speeches the House voted to strike out the en- 
acting clause, — 81 to 41, — and took up the bill reported 
by the Committee on Manufactures. The manufacturers 
of the country and protectionists generally liked this bill 
not much better than the Treasury bill, or even than Mr. 
McDuffie's bill. By it the wluda^^stcm.of-minimtims in 
the woollen schedule was abandoned, a step which t^ 
manufacturers believed would completely destroy the in- 
dustry. Moreover, the rate of duty was to be cut down ; 
although the manufacturers were to have partial compen- 
sation for the reduction in the admission of coarse wool 
free of duty. ~ - "- 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, offered a substitute for 
the Adams bill, based upon the principle of Mr. Clay's 
resolution in the Senate, and indeed almost identical with 
the bill reported in that branch in accordance with the 
resolution. In attacking the committee's bill, he main- 
tained and proved conclusively that it would not reduce 
the revenue, although to reduce it was the sole reason for 
modifying the tariff. He called att«nt!on to the fact that 
under the high duties of the act of 1828 the value of the 
importations of woollen goods increased from five millions 
in 1830 to thirteen millions in 1831 ; of cotton goods, from 
seven to sixteen millions; of iron and its manufactures, 
from five to seven millions ; of wool, from 667,000 pounds 
to 5,662,000 pounds. Surely, if the duty on these classes 
of goods were reduced moderately the importations and the 
revenue would increase. But this seemed to Mr. Stewart 
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the leaat evil that would be produced by the bill. It would 
put the knife to the jugular of every sheep in the land 
and would devote to destruction the whole woollen busi- 
ness of the country. " Quit work, buy everything, sell 
nothing, and grow rich ; this was the glorious plan recom- 
I mended." The speech of Mr. Stewart shows how acgry 
and despondent the protectionists were at the prospect 
before them, from which they saw no escape now that the 
Committee on Manufaotures deserted them at what was 
then and had long been the critical point of the whole field 
of battle.' 

Mr. Adams explained at some length the difference 
between his own bill and that of Mr. Stewart. He went 
into the question of " ^in^xaunia " and told the House 
something which probably every member knew before he 
was told, that under the law as it stood, a woollen fabric 
costing one dollar and one cent a yard was valued at the 
custom houses at two dollars and a half a yard and 
paid forty-five per cent, on that valuation,^ He also made 
the astonishingly naive remark that since the bill had 
been reported much evidence had been received that the 
manufacturers desired the retention of the minimums — 
a fact of which the committee had not been aware. Yet 
during the whole of Mr. Adams's own administration, 
when it seema impossible that he should have been ignorant 
of the course of tariff debates, the chief bone of contention 
had been the establishment of these same minimums. 

The debate was prolonged until June 16 before an 
important vote was taken. As had been the case in the 
Senate, it consisted for the moat part of long set speeches 

1 Mr. Dftvifl, of MonaclinHpttB, esipresa^ the feelings of the protectioD- 
iita irlien he eiclaiined, '' Shall we abandon a policy which baa literollj fed 
the hungry and clothed the naked — vbich hu made a poor people riot 
and a veak people stnintt ? " (" Regnater of Debstea," p. 330^.) 

' Mr. Stevart'fl bill proposed to diacantjime the oue dollar minimum and 
U> rate all woollen goods coating more than fifty cent* a yard at two dollan 
and a half a yard. 
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interspersed now and again with brief colloquies.' The 
reporter records at the close of the proceedings on one day 
that the House adjourned after a laborious sitting of 
eleven hours. As the diBcussion proceeded, it became evi- 
dent that the protectionists must accept what they could 
secure, and that they could not obtain all that they de- 
sired. Although they were sure, and the most prejudiced 
historian cannot deny that they were right, that a large 
majority of the people of the land were on their side and 
believed that the protective system had been highly bene- 
ficial to the country and could not bo destroyed without 
inflicting serious injury upon many interests, yet they 
were unable to resist the pressure which was exerted in 
favor of withdrawing the most of the government support 
of the manufacturing industries. Many things worked 
againgt.them. The Sou th^rg, opposition was always per- 
sistent and aggressive. To it was joined the help of a 
certain number of politicians who relied upon an alliance 
with the Southern wing of the party to advance their o^n 
fortunes. It is as difficult as it is unnecessary to draw a 
line between this last class and that of the men who, from 
timidity, patriotism, or a desire for national harmony, 
were disposed to yield to tlie South as much as they could 
without imperilling the prosperity of the country. There 
were also the sincere and consistent fr ee tra ders, who 
would have adhered to their position~although oJ)posed 
by both North and South. All these classes were fortified 
in their resolution to reduce the tariff upon protected 
articles, by the fiscal condition which rendered a reduction 
of th e revenu e the mostobyious of duties. Theonly mem- 
.-JKf^hose position it is difficult to understand was John 
Quincy Adams, and he stood in a class by himself. 

1 The intarest tjiken in theM Bpeeohea aaj ba mferred fram a reniark 
nude by Hr. CInyton, of Qeorgia, tliat they vera amde for the noat pikrt 
to empty beocbeo, and that tha ohBirnian of the Connnittee of the Whole 
bad been oompelled fire Umes to report to the Hoaae the lack of a qnorum 
(" Begister of Debatea," p. 3530). Mr. Clajtoa then proceeded liimaeU 
to nudte > ipeoeli vbieh eorui eifhtMii oIomIj piinled page*. 
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The action of the House upon the bill shows that a coa- 
siderable numl>er of moderate men were inclined to regard 
the measure reported by Mr. Adams as a fair compromise, 
and to resist material change in it either in a protectionist 
or in a free trade sense. Few amendments were adopted ; 
those which were successful indicate beyond question that 
the House was not at heart hostile to protection nor dis- 
posed wholly to abandon the protected industries. A 
specific duty was added to the ad valorem rate on glass- 
ware, upon a statement by Mr. Adams that the duty tixed 
by the bill would destroy this branch of manufacture. 
The rates originally proposed on cabinet- wares, copper 
manufactures, hats and caps, carriages, wafers, black-lead 
pencils, and a variety of other articles were augmented by 
a single amendment which included them all. An amend- 
ment was adopted to reduce the duty on salt by one half, 
in Committee of the Whole, but was afterward rejected by 
the House. 

The question which overshadowed all others was that of 
woollens. The advocates of adequate protection for this 
industry returned to the attack again and again, endeavor- 
ing to make an impression upon the majority, not large 
but determined, which resisted changes in the bill. Mr. 
Adams himself became convinced that he had gone too 
far and offered several amendments intended to repair his 
error. It would require an immense amount of technical 
explanation of the operation of the existing law upon a 
variety of goods and the anticipated effect of the several 
changes proposed, to bring the situation into clear view. 
As such a detailed exposition would be out of place here, 
it must suffice to say that the efforts of the advocates of 
protection to the woollen industry were at last concen- 
trated in an attempt to save the manufacture of satinets 
from destruction. The extremely low rate of five percent, 
was imposed by the bill upon all woollen goods valued at 
less than forty cents a square yard. The amendments 
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offered varied in form, but they all had the same purpose ; 
and at the lost the change proposed was to reduce the 
inaximum valuation on which the lowest duty was to be 
assessed, from forty cents to thirty-three and one third 
cents. The effect of this would be to transfer satinets 
to the class paying fifty per cent. duty. The amendment 
was voted down, as previous amendments designed to 
accomplish the same end had been, by the help of a few 
Pennsylvania protectionists. Mr, Adams then moved 
to reduce the limit from forty cents to thirty-five cents, 
and remarked significantly that upon the result of the 
vote depended the question whether the bill would pass or 
not. The warning was heeded, the protectionists for once 
acted together, and the amendment was adopted by yeas 
102, nays 85. 

It was only for eacsr^ The " log-rolling " so often , 
chained against protectionists was conspicuous only by its , '^W 
absence. Massachusetts men voted against the iron duties | (—> 
asked for by Pennsylvania, and Peunsylvania men op- 
posed New England wishes in the matter of duties on 
textiles. After the details of the bill were decided upon, 
the measure was acceptable to no one. The cross-voting 
was remarkable. Upon the third reading Messrs. Cam- 
breleng and Verplanck, with other Northern free traders, 
voted aye with Messrs. Adams, Api>leton, Sttrrrs, and otlier 
protectionists ; in the negative George McDuflie and 
Edward Everett, representing extreme views on opposite 
sides, were found in company. The third reading was 
carried by a vote of yeas 122, nays 65. Mr. McDuEBe 
made another long speech in opposition to the bill, and 
then, under the operation of the previous question, it 
was passed, on the 28th of June, by a vote of TdQ to 65.' 

' It isSD iotflreadng fool that a ronjority of Sontharn membera — thirtj- 
(ouT in nil — Tol«d for the bill. South Cuotiiu ga-n three vol; a for it. 
Man; of thoas wbo rated thoa did *o, do donbt, not beotuiae they approred 
tbs proTiaion* of tbe bill, bat bewDM it redac«d exiituig dntiet. 
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Od the next day it was referred by the Senate to the 
Committee on Manufactures, by which it was reported 
b&ck, with amendments, on July 2. The amendments, 
whic h were numerous, were all in the direction of restor- 
iii^'lhe protection deDTe<l by the House . There waa no 
general debate upon the bill ; the amendments were Toted 
apon forthwith. The most of them were a dopt ed, gen- 
eraljjjjy- narrow majorities. 'I'he dutywHich applied to 
all but the cheapest woollen goods, was raised from fifty 
to fifty-seven per cent, by a vot« of 25 to 23 ; but the 
amendment which would have retained the minimum sys- 
tem was defeated, 23 to 24. On many of the amendments 
every member of the Senate — 48, representing the 
twenty-four States then in the Union — gave bis vote, 
and on several of them the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, 
gave the casting vote. Although the protectionists failed 
at some points, the general result was distinctly in their 
favor. On the minimum question, the only important 
one on which they suffered defeat, Senator Tipton, of 
Indiana, who was with them in most of the votes, acted 
with the opponents of the tariff. After all the ameod- 
menta had been disposed of, the bill was ordered to a 
third reading by a vote of 31 to 15. Mr. Kane, of Illi- 
Dois, was the only Northern senator who recorded himself 
in the negative. Nine Southern votes were given for the 
bill, by senators from the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Missouri. 
' The protectionists lost much that they had gained in 
the Senate by a parliamentary disaster of a most unusual 
character. The House agreed to some of the Senate 
amendments, but non-concurred in all the important ones 
relating to the woollen duties. When the bill was re- 
turned to the Senate, Mr. Wilhins, of Pennsylvania, 
moved that it he referred to a committee of conference. 
The motion, supported by Mr, Clay and his friends, 
and opposed by Mr. Hayne and the Southern senators 
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generally, waa carried, and the president pro tempore, 
Mr. Tazewell, of Virginia, appointed as the Senate mem- 
bers of the committee, Messrs. Wilkins, Dickerson of \ 
New Jersey, and Hayne, The constitution of the commit- | 
tee waa most unfortunate for the advocates of protection ! 
to woollens. It was never suggested that Mr. Tazewell f 
intended to lay a pitfall for them, for Mr. Wilkins and; 
Mr. Dickeraon had voted steadily with Mr, Clay. But,' 
they both represented communities interested chiefly ia 
the manufacture of iron, which had come out of the 
tariff battle uninjured. Mr. Wilkins occupied a peculiar 
position. The Pennsylvania Democrats were opposed to 
Mr. Van Buren as a candidate for Vice-President, and 
instructed tbeir presidential electors to support General 
Jackson and Mr. Wilkins. The senator cared less for 
the woollen industry than for the fate of the bill. Ac- 
cordingly when the conference committee met, he was 
ready to yield all that the House members asked. Mr. 
Dickerson yielded also, after a short and faint-hearted 
struggle. W'hen, therefore, the committee reported, it 
was found that the recommendation waa that the Senate 
should recede from all the amendments upon which con- 
currence had not been reached. The history of what took 
place in committee was brought out in open session by the 
replies of Senators Wilkins and Dickeraon to the pointed 
and searching questions of Mr. Clay, Both Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Webster spoke indignantly of the surrender, but 
they were unable to prevent the acceptance of the recom- 
mendations. The Senate receded from all disagreed 
amendments, and the bill was promptly signed by the 
President on July 14, 1832. 

The act made numerous and important clianges of duty 

upon imported goods. The tabular comparison of the 

rates imposed by tariff acts in Young's " Customa-Tariff 

Legislation"' enumerates 49 articles as free of duty 

* Qorenunent Pntitmg Offioa, 1874. 
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NoDe of the additions to the lisfr-^ere articles j)Tevioiisly 
uniler a protective duty. Tbe mOTt~nol«w6ftby changes, 
as has been freqaeotly stat«d, were those in the wool and 
jCDoUens schedule. Wool valued at less than eight centfi 
a poond was admitted duty free ; on other wool the duty 
was fixed at foar cents a pound and forty per cent, ad 
valorem. The former duties were fifteen per cent, on 
wool costing less than ten cents a ponnd, and four cent« 
and fifty per cent, ad valorem on that of higher cost. The 
ad valorem duty on the cheapest woollen goods, those 
valued at less than thirty-five cents a square yard, was re- 
duced to five per cent. ; on other woollen goods it was 
raised from forty and forty-five to fifty per cent. The free 
wool of the cheap sort was a slight compensation for the 
practical reduction of the duty, notwithstanding the higher 
nominal rate, effected by the abolition of the minimums. 
The rate on worsted stuSs was reduced from twenty-five 
to ten per cent. Cotton goods escaped without reduction 
from the former rate of twenty-five per cent. ; moreover, 
every attempt to abolish the minimum valuation was sac- 
cessfully resisted. The duties on iron were somewhat 
reduced, — on pig iron from 62 j cents to 50 cents per 
hundredweight, and on some forms of wrought iron from 3^ 
to 8 cents per pound.' Unmanufactured hemp was taxed 
forty dollars a ton, a reduction of one third. Brown sugar 
was reduced from 3 to 2^ cents a pound. Glass was left 
unchanged, save that some insignificant classes of manu- 
factured glass received a slight increase of protection. 

The act contained two important changes of general 
taritf law, one favorable, the other adverse, to manufac- 
turers. The value of the pound sterling was raised, in 
estimating the cost of imported goods, to four dollars and 

1 We are giieo to nndentuid that the manafaataren o! iron |ia ita 
early stages) are eoutant vith this arrangement, becaou of improTed pro- 
ceiua, eU, (NUea, loL iliL p. 181). 
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eighty cents, thus establishing a higher valuation and in- 
{■reasing the actual rate of duty. But oo the other hand, 
the practice of adding ten per cent, to the cost as declared 
in the invoice, which had prevailed ever since 1789, was . 
aboli»hed and all laws requiring the addition were re- 
pealed. The date fixed for the act to come into operation 
was March 4, 1833. 

It will be seen from the foregoing brief summary that, 
considered from a protectionist point of view, the act of 
1832 was severe upon the woollen industry only.' Inci- 
dentally there was an iotention to deal a blow at Ken- 
tucky, in the reduction upon hemp ; but it hurt nothing 
but Mr. Clay's feelings. Kentucky never at any time 
raised hemp enough to make the duty or a repeal of it a 
matter of much moment. There were always splendid 
promises, but they were not realized, perhaps, not cer- 
tainly, because adequate protection was never extended 
long enough to enable the State to take advantage of it 
and to establish the cotton bagging industry on a firm 
basis. Sugar, also, which was not as generously dealt 
with in the act of 1828 as the Louisiana members thought 
it deserved, was subjected to another re<^luction, — a pun- 
ishment dealt out by the Southern members to the 
Louisiana delegation, which stood sturdily by the prin- 
ciple of protection, and a penalty which the popularity, 
in the Northern communities, of cheap sugar rendered it 
easy for them to inflict. Pennsylvania came out of the 
contest without injury. A small reduction of the duties 
on some varieties of iron and ample protection of glass 

' The diuitar even to that indgitTy -waa not M g""t u vas feared. 
The aot of 1823 •eenu to haie giTHD tut impetuB [o the nuuiufaotnra vhick 
wBfl Dot Int. It led to the Adoption of improTed nucluDerj vhiob chea^ 
enad prodactioii, uid to the eraotiou of lar^r mills which were operated 
more ecanoniicall; than the imall fac(«ne<. Add to thia that die act of 
1S:12 was, ai Mr. S. N. D. North paU it in hii " HiiUtry of the New EDgtaud 
Woollen Manufaotaroi," " fulily prot«utive," and that the tarift of 1688 
oandnaad so to be notil tba finandal oraih of 1B87. 
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Beem almost like a reoompense for fidelity to the admin- 
istration. 

Tba act of 1832 wu followed by " tmUificatioo." It 
woold be too mnch to say that it was tlie cause of tin 
action of SoDtb Carolina, or that it vaa a cnlroination of 
the offences which, in the view of the poblic men of that 
State, justified the bold st«p of declaring a general rere- 
□oe law passed by Congress nnconstitational, void, and 
inoperative within the limits of that " sovereiga " State. 
South Carolina demanded a complete abandonment of 
the protective system. Since the act of 1S32 was do more 
than a modification and a mitigation of protection, it was 
in a certain sense a refusal, formally and definitely made, 
to accede to the demand. Nevertheless, regarding tbe 
grievance of South Carolina as a matter of oppress!^ 
taxation, and not as one of political menace, the act did 
ameliorate the situation. Almost every change made bj 
the new tariff was in the direction of lower rates^ Aside 
horn the reductions already mentione<l, on the protected 
articles, the additions to the free list, including the highly 
important articles of tea and coffee,' lessened greatly the 
burdens of consumers. But on the other hand, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Niles, and all the supporters of protection declared 
that the act confirmed and established tbe American 
system as the permanent policy of tbe country. 

The men of South Carolina took the same view. They 
were contending for a principle more than for a lighten- 
ing of heavy burdens. Indeed, it is not uncharitable to 
doubt if their feeling of financial oppression was any- 
thing more than a fancy bom of their supersensitiveness 
to political subjection. Be that as it may, from their 
own point of consideration the persistence of the North 
in the protective policy was logically a fresh reason for 

1 Coffee wu doty free if imported fnim beyond the Cape of Good Bopa 
is United States TeueU ; otheniue it pud ten cenU ■ pooud. At that 
time the wbols rapplT of ooSee wei gtowu bejond the captt. 
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taking the step for whicli they had long been preparing 
the public mind. Of course, in order to justify their 
conduct fully one must coDcede, first, that the Constitu- 
tion is a compact between sovereign States, which each 
State has a right to interpret finally for itself, that there 
is no common arbiter, and that — according to the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 1799 — 
" nullification is the rightf id remedy " for acts which a 
State deems unconstitutioual ; and, secondly, that a tariff 
for any other purpose than revenue is unconstitutional. 
At the present day no public man of any State or any 
party is known to hold the first of these principles ; it 
is difficult to see how any one who has studied the history 
of the coDstitutional question and weighed the authorities 
can hold the second. 

The presidential contest of 1832 resulted in the defeat of 
Mr. Clay and the triumphant reelection of General Jack- 
son. South Carolina, with a purpose to express its sense 
of isolation and its indifference as to the result, threw away 
its votes. The electors appointed by the legislature cast 
the eleven votes of the State for John Floyd, then governor 
of Virginia, for President; and for Henry Lee, of Massa- 
chusetts, the famous free trade pamphleteer, for Vice- 
President. The nullification ordinance ; the act of the 
legislature to carry it into effect ; the preparations to 
resist the collection of revenue at Charleston ; and the 
proclamation of the President which virtually put an end 
to the nullifying project, and which gave the North and 
the South, too, for that matter, a ral lying-ground against 
the separatist policy ; all these are matters of histoiy to 
which reference must be made here — although all the 
details may be omitted — becanwe they had a profound, a 
controlling effect upon the tariff legislation of the next 
quarter of a century. For although South Carolina failed 
to carry her point by violence, it was beyond all question 
due to her uncompromising stand and her belligerent 
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attitude tkat a complete cliange in tbe national poUcy was 
efEected. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
oliange was in no degree due to a failure of the protective 
system either to accomplish its prime object of establish- 
ing manufactures or to render the country independent 
industrially. As a fiscal system, it Hucceeded only too 
well. It may be denied that it promoted prosperity ; it 
cannot be asserted that it prevented prosperity. It did 
not make the prices of commodities higher if it did not 
make them lower. It was a more popular system at 
the moment it began to be abandoned tbau it was when 
it was put iu practice in an extreme form. Tbe fresh 
strength which the movement against it acquired was 
wholly political and in no sense economical. It was a 
question of sacrificing the interests of the North, which 
would not threaten a dissolution of the Union, or of yield- 
ing to the South, which bad discovered that its system of 
slavery could be secure in the Union only so long as that 
section of the country had equal or controlling weight in 
the councils of the nation. The North was chosen for the 
sacrifice. 

Congress met in December, 1832, at the height of nul- 
lification excitement. The President, who was not timid 
himself, gave tbe cue to all who were weak by bis treat- 
ment of the tariff question in his annual message. Ha^nng 
referred with satisfaction to the extinction of the national 
debt, and having made the suggestion that the event 
afforded an occasion for a reduction of taxation.'^ as 
though taxation had not been already reduced by the act 
of 1832, — he stated the principle that the revenue should 
be adapted to the expenditure, and the expenditure limited 
to the needs of a government economically and efficiently 
administered. He proceeded : — 

In effecting this adjustment it is due, in justice to the 
different States, and even to the preservation of the Union 
itself, that the protection afforded by existing laws to any 
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branches of the national industry abould not exceed what 
mtiy be necesaaiy to .couutfiract the regiUaiioas of foreign 
nations and to secure a supply of those articles of manu- 
{actiire essential to the national independence and safety 
ia time of war. If upon investigation it shall be found; 
as it is believed it will be, that the legislative protection 
granted t«) any particular interest is greater than is^indis- 
penaably requisite for these objects, I recommend that it 
be gradually diminished, and that as far as may be con- 
sistent with these objects the whole scheme of duties be 
reduced to the revenue standard as soon as a just re^rd 
to the faith of the government and to the preservatron^f 
thgllar^ capital invested in establishments of domestic 
industry will pefmit. 

That manufactures adequate to the supply of our do- 
mestic consumption would in the abstract be beneficial to 
our country there is no reason to doubt, and to effect their 
establishment there ia perhaps no American citizen who 
would not for a while be willing to pay a higher price for 
them. But for this purpose it is presumed that a tariff 
of high duties, designed for perpetual protection, has 
entered into the minds of but few of our statesmen. I The 
moat they have anticipated is a temporary and, generally, 
incidental protection which they maintain has the effect to i 
reduce the price by domestic competition below that ofi 
the foreign article. Experience, however, our best guide 
on this as on other subjects, makes it doubtful whether 
the advantages of this system are not counterbalanced by 
many evils, and whether it does not tend to beget in the 
minds of a large portion of our countrymen a spirit of dis- 
content and jealousy dangerous to the stability of the 
Union. 

What then shall be done ? Large interests have grown 
np under the implied pledge of our national legislation, 
which it would seem a violation of public faith suddenly 
to abandon. Nothing could justify it but the public 
safety, which is the £upreme law. But those who liave 
vested their capital in manufacturing establishments can- 
not expect that the people will continue permanently to 
pay high taxes for their benefit, when the money is not 
required for any legitimate purpose in the administration 
of the government. Is it not enough that the high 
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have been paid as long as the money arising from tfaem 
could be applied to tbe common benefit in the extingni^b- 
ment of the public debt ? 

Those who take an enlai^ed view of the condition of 
our country' must be satisfied that the policy of protection 
must be ultimately limited to those articles of domestic 
manufacture which are indispensable to our safety in time 
of war. Within this scope, on a reasonable scale, it is 
recommended by every consideration of patriotism and 
duty, which will doubtless always secure to it a liberal and 
I efficient support. 

The danger of going beyond that point led the Presi- 
dent directly to the topic of the discontent " in one quarter 
of the United States" which threatened to thwart the 
execution of the revenue laws, "if not to endanger tbe 
integrity of the Union." The inference clearly to be 
drawn from the juxtaposition of the two subjects was that 
he favored a measure which would remove the danger of 
discontent by a practical concession of South Carolina's 
demand. That he was not in the least disposed to yield 
to that demand when put in the imperative mood, he was 
presently to show in the most striking manner. No further 
reference need be made to tlie nullification episode, nor to 
the Revenue Collection Bill, or " Force Bill," aa it was 
called, which shared with the tariff the almost exclusive 
attention of the Twenty-second Congress at its second 
session. 

The opponents of the tariff entered upon their campaign 
with aggressiveness and confidence at the beginning of the 
session. Tbe subject of reducing taxation was referred 
to tbe Committee of Ways and Means.' Mr. GulianC. 
Verplanck, of New York, one of the most earnest and 
consistent free traders in Congress, was chairmnn of tbe 

' TTiBaubjectotiDaniifactureBnnd the proper protee don for thtm vt« «l»o 
Tsferred to the ComTuilt«e uii MaiiiitBctnreH. Tbe Joarnsl of tha Haoae of 
HepresentAtireB doa not show th&t the canii&itt«e ever reported ; bat Mr. 
Adama loade a minoril; report in which aCrong groDnd woi tAken is oppo- 
ritjan to the Preiideut's luKiUKe npon the tariff. 
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committee. He occupied a position identical with that 
of Mr. Gallatin in that he entertained no doubt whatever 
of the oODstitutionality of any tariS Congress might 
enact. His letter to Colouel Drayton, of South Carolina, 
arguing that no limitation on the power of Congress was 
imposed by the Constitution, was greatly used to support 
the contention of the protectionists. Mr. Verplanck was 
as earnest in his conviction that protection was inexpedi- 
ent as he was strong in the belief that the right to grant 
jt^was __ungue^stionable. The Committee of ^N'ays and 
Means contained hut two members who favored protection 
theoretically ; and one of tlte two, Mr. Gilmore, of Penn- 
sylvania, joined ft-ith the majority in reporting Mr. Ver- 
planck's bill, on the 27th of December, only seventeen 
days after the appointment of the committee. 

Tlie appearance of this bill in the House of Represent- 
atives was the signal for one of the greatest and most 
interesting and dramatic battles of the whole tariff war. 
From the first tlie protectionists realized that they had to 
fight for existence. They were confronted by aTrraited 
aSl determin ed ene my, and were weakened for the contest 
by "having among them many men who were timid, al- 
though loyal, and many more who were false and ready 
at the right moment for their own political future to desert 
to the other side. They were indignant while they were 
despondent. The bill seemed to them a needless and 
ruinous surrender of the protective system, which was not 
called for by any truly uatioual interest. Its provisions I 
were radical both as to the permanent rates of duty pro- [ •-•' 
posed and as to the suddenness with which the drop to J "^C 
those rates was to be made. Wool and woollens were, '' -* ■ 
as usual, dealt with more severely by the opponents of 
protection than any other articles. The duty on wool 
costing more than eight cents a pound, on which the act 
of 1832 imposed four cents a pound and forty per cent, 
ad valorem, was to be thirty-five per cent., without a 
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specific duty, until March, 1834, twenty-five per cent for 
the next year, and after March 2, 1885, twenty per cent. 
Woollen manufactures, charged with fifty per cent, by the 
act of 1832, were to bear a duty of forty per cent, for one 
year, thirty per cent, for a second year, and thereafter 
twenty per cent. Cotton goods were to be cut down to 
twenty per cent., the minimum to be abolished, after one 
year, that is, in 1834. The duty on iron and its manu- 
factures, which was specific, and actually a higher duty ad 
valorem than that on woollens, was left unchanged for 
one year, and thereafter was to be reduced only twenty 
per cent.^ Hemp, cordage, salt, sugar, molasses, and 
some other articles were cut down, some more, some lesa, 
arbitrarily. A restoration of duties on tea and coSee was 
a singular provision of a bill professedly brought forward 
to dispose of excessive revenue. Inasmuch as the bill was 
not passed, it ia unnecessary to go further into details. 

Discussion began on the 5th of January. Mr. Ver- 
planck entered into an explanation of the reasons for 
passing an act reducing the revenue, drawn from the 
financial condition of the country. His speech was not 
fully reported ; the summary of it gives no intimation that 
he made any exposition of the principles on which the 
committee had acted in choosing objects of revenue reduc- 
tion. In fact, he seems to have done no more than prove, 
what was admitted, that the tariff might be reduced with- 
out causing a treasury deficit. The debate whi^Jollowed 
AFfta one of the most interesting in fhe~ whole history of 
_5aiiff discussion, On the protectionist side the members 
"were aroused and excited. There was an absence of the 
academic tone which had characterized the set speeches at 
the preceding session. The speakers exposed mercilessly 
the essentially political character of the movement to 
make a new tariff before that passed by the same Congress 
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at the previous session had taken effect. A few extracts 
from the speeches will show how keenly they pressed this 
accusation. 

Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, the first speaker after 
Mr. Verplanck, said that " it was too plain to be denied 
that bad it not been for the demonstration in a certain 
quarter they should never have heard of the present bill." ' 
Mr. Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts, made an extremely 
able speech almost wholly devoted to an examination and 
refutation of the idea that the political circumstances of 
the time were a sufficient reason for passing the bill. " It 
would be mere affectation in me, sir, to pretend not to see 
that this bill is introduced because South Carolina has 
prospectively nullified the law which we made in pari 
materia five months ago. The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means does not, to be sure, say this in his 
speech or in his report ; but there is not a man, woman, 
or child in the United States who does not know it, and 
who would not laugh in your face to hear the contrary." ' 
Hr. Jenifer, of Maryland, said the bill " might appear to 
some to be the result of a combination to preserve particu- 
lar interests without regard to the sacrifice of others, or a 
political raanceuvre to ensure the balance of power." * Mr. 
Appleton, of Massachusetts, said : " The only ground after 
all on which the immediate and hurried action of this 
House can be justified is that it is necessary to the pre- 
servation of the Union." * Similar passages might be 
quoted from almost every speech made in opposition to 
the bill. Nor was the accusation denied by its supporters, 
Mr. Root, of New York, a free trader, — except when 
wool growers were denied protection, — said: "Unques- 
tionably the bill before the House was iutioduced for 
the accomplishment of the purposes recommended by the 
President at the opening of the session, and with a view 
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to conciliate if possible their Southeni brethren aoA 
to iiiiluce them to stay their hand ia opposing the laws. 
This bill, then, whether regarded as an act of jnetice or 
as a sacrifice offered up on the altar of their conDtrr, was 
certainly a laudablo measure. As an act of justice be 
was willing to support it." • Mr. Verplanck, in a second 
speech, referred to the assertions of tbe protectionists, 
which he chose to treat as an accusation that the bill waa 
bom of the fears of those who devised it. " Fears ! Mr, 
Chairman — fears ! Let us not be deceived by the sound 
of words. ... I cannot for a moment insult my worthy 
high-minded colleagues on the committee by thinking tt 
possible that such cowardice had for a moment influenced 
their decialons. I should blush for myself if it had ever 
mastered my own thoughts for a moment." ^ 

Mr. Verplanck proceeded to give his own version of the 
reasons for passing a new tariff bill, which, it will be seen, 
differ only in the way of putting them from that of hia 
opponents. "We have arrived at a period in the financial 
history of our Union when we can still further and with- 
out hazard diminish the revenue and lighten the taxation, 
direct and indirect, of the whole people. Against the 
continuance of some of these burdens seven States of our 
confederacy have more than once — and some of them 
again within a month or two — remonstrated as oppressive 
and unconstitutional. Large classes and numerous bodies 
of citizens in other portions of the country, together with, 
I believe, two of our Northern States in their sovereign 
capacity, — New Hampshire and Maine, — have reechi 
this complaint though with an important variation. Th( 
have said that such taxes were not unconstitutional 1 
oppressive and unjust. Be it that these complaints wera 
quite unfounded. Be it that the laws were constitutionaL 
I myself have held and avowed the latter opinion. Be 
it that the duties were equal, just, and, when wanted for 
> " Rsgiiter of Debates," Tol. iz.putL p. Itoa ' Ibtd.p. USB, 
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the Treasury, useful. Still the firm aud deep-rooted con- 
viction, not of South Carolina alone but of nearly the 
vhole South and of thousands of citizena throughout the 
Northern aud navigating States, is that which they have so 
often urged upon us. They think themselves oppressed. 
Shall, then, the majority of this people continue to impose 
upon the minority, and a large minority, too, even for 
another year, burdens which that minority believe to be 
oppressive, and that for the sake of collecting taxes which 
are no longer needed ? Is this right ? Is it just V Is it wise 
and statesmanlike 'f Is it even prudent ? " 

Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, who made an extremely indis- 
creet spEiech, many passages of which were disavowed by 
the supporters of the bill, said : " The bill by no means 
concedes all that Carolina claims as a matter of strict 
right ; but it may present terms which for the sake of har- 
mony she would accept. . . . Upon the passage of this 
bill or one similar in principle depended, he believed, 
the peace and integrity of the Union. If it was lost tlw 
people of the South should know how, why, and by whose 
fault it was lost," ' These extracts prove conclusively 
that the sole motive of the bill was to pacify the South 
and particularly South Carolina. Mr. Verplanck vir- 
tually admitted in the passage quoted that he believed the 
tariff to be oppressive quite as little as he believed it to 
be unconstitutional. His references to the action of New 
Hampshire and Maine must have brought a smile to many 
a congressman's face. New Hampshire was dominated 
politically by Isaac Hill, a former member of the " kitchen 
cabinet" and now a senator, who acted throughout his 
public life with the South; and Maine was hardly less 
subservient to the Southern wing of the Democratic party. 

It must not be supposed that any considerable part of 
the debate on either side was devoted to this jxtint. The 
protectionists went thoroughly into an examination of the 

1 "Begiiterof Debatea," ToL ii, port L p. 12G1. 
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provisions of tba bill, and showed clearly that it would 
eBect but a slight reduction of tEe revenue, which waaue 
avowed object of the bill. Todeed, an increase of importa- 
tiouB equal to that of 1831 over 1830 would result in 
orercoiniog all the reductions in the rate of duty ; and tlie 
effect of a reduction of rate in stimulating importations was 
admitted. Supporters of the bill did not undertake to 
meet this criticism. They based their assertions of a re- 
mission of gross taxation on the trade returns of the last 
year reported. Few of the advocates of the bill attacked 
the principle of protection. Mr. Polk, afterward Presi- 
dent, did so, basing his chief arguments on the oue-sided 
and discredited testimony taken by the Committee on 
Manufactures in 1828. One or two speakers referred to 
the supposed enormous profits of manufacturers under 
the protective system. It came out in the discussion that 
an attempt had been made by the Treasury Department 
through its local agents to ascertain the profits of these 
persons and companies engaged in the protected industries. 
As was to be expected, they met with little success ; bat 
they sent their estimates, the most trustworthy of which 
were based on neighborhood rumor ; and these " facts " 
were used by some of the speakers to substantiate the 
position that protection was enriching the manufacturers 
at the expense of the rest of the community. The most 
thorough examination of this position was made by Mr. 
Kathan Appleton, of Massachusetts, himself one of the 
most eminent of the cotton manufacturers of Waltbam 
and Lowell. His rapid sketch of the history of the manu- 
facture, of the conditions which had given it success, of 
the measure of that success, and of the situation of the 
industry at the time, is worthy to be reproduced in full in 
an industrial history of the country ; but in this place 
only a reference can be made to it.' He proved irrefat 
ably that the profits of manufacturers of cotton goods wera 
< " BsgiitoT of DebaC«i," vol. iz. part L pp. 1210, 1215-1224. 
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Dot excessive, not even more thao the ordinary profits of 
mercantile establisliments. 

In the course of the debate, which was continued in 
Committee of the Whole until the 7th of February, van- 
ous amendments were voted upon. In some cases the 
result was favorable to the protectionists, but it was 
usually adverse to them. Mr. John Quincy Adama made 
a motion to strike out the enacting clause, and supported 
it with a sharp s]}eech almost wholly devoted to the rela- 
tion of the tariff bill to slavery and South Carolina iiuUifi- 
catiou. Colonel Drayton, the leader of the Uuiou party 
of South Carolina, replied in a spirited speech, and the 
motion was defeated, 68 to 85. After the bill was re- 
ported to the House, the sessions were occupied almost 
daily until the 12th of February with further discussion 
and with voting upon amendments made in Committee of 
the Whole and upon amendments to those amendments. 
On the day just mentioned, a series of new proiwsitions 
appeared, to understand which it is necessary to transfer 
attention for a time to the Senate. 

During the first ten weeks of the session the tariff had 
been mentioned only incidentally in the Senate debates. 
Mr. Clay's resolutions for distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands, and the " Force Bill " had occupied most 
of the time. On the IXth of February Mr. Clay gave 
notice that he should on the next day ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill to modify the various acts imposing duties on 
imports. He had come to the determination to offer this 
measure with the hope — perhaps vain hope — of recon- 
ciling conflicting opinions in this country on the subject 
to which it related.' On the 12th "the Senate was the 
scene of the most intense interest. A multitude of both 
sexes filled the hall ; profound silence and gravity pre- 
vailed, and deep sensation was evinced as much by the 
general silence as by the marked interruption of it once 
or twice by audible emotions." " The bill in its original 
1 " NatiooBl IntelligenDer." * Itid. 
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form — and it subseqcently suffered do material change, 
with the exceptioD of one important addidoo, which will 
be mentioned hereafter — provided (1) that from all da- 
tiea in excess of twenty per cent of the value of soch 
goods laid by the act of July 14, 1832, or by any other act, 
one tenth of the excess should be deducted on the 30th of 
September in each of the years 1833, 1835, 1837, and 
1839 ; one half of the remaining excess in 1841, and ^te 
other half in 1842 ; ( 2> the duty on woollens valued at not 
more than thirty-Bve cents a square yard was raised from 
five per cent, to fifty per cent, to be subject to the aboT^ 
mentioned deductions ; (3) " until the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1842, the duties imposed by existing laws as modi- 
fied by this act shall remain and continue to be collected ; " 
after that dat« all duties should be " laid for the purpose 
of raising such revenue as may be necessary to an economi- 
cal administration of the government, should be uniform, 
at the rate of twenty per cent, upon all articles not made 
free of duty, and should be collected in ready money ; 
(4) several articles — linen, silk goods, worsted stuf^, 
and shawls — were to be free of duty aft«r September, 
1833, and a long list of articles was to be placed on the 
free list in 1842.' 

Mr. Clay began his speech by saying that the country 
presented a prospect of the most gratifying prosperity, 
without a cloud, " were it not that through all parts of the 
country there exist great dissensions and unhappy distinc- 
tions which, if they can be relieved and reconciled by any 
broad scheme of legislation, adapted to all interests and 
regarding the feelings of all sections, ought to be quieted ; 
and leading to which object any measure ought to be well 
received," He had, he said, two great objects in view: 
first, the tariff. " I am compelled to express the opinion^ 

' The dates of the sevenl deductians were cbanged snbeeqaentl; to 
Deoembar 31 of the ;em mentioned. The filial deduatioD was to be June 
80, 1842. 



formed after the most deliberate reflectioD, and on a full 
survey of the whole country, that, whether tightfullj or 
wrongfully, the tariff stands in imminent danger. If it 
ehoulil even be preserved during this session it must fall 
at the next session." He drew an appalling picture of the 
evils that must follow so radical a measure. His bill pro- 
posed to mitigate these evils by coming down to the reve- 
nue standard gradually, in a period of nine and a half 
years. He took up the bill section by section, explained 
its provisions, and anticipated the objectious to it. The 
moat obvious and important objection, that it was prospect- 
ive and bound the successors of that Congress, he an- 
swered by saying that almost every act was prospective, 
but it could be repealed the next day. But if this bill 
should go into operation, as he hoped even against ho))e 
that it might, he had not a doubt that it would be adhered 
to by all parties. His meaning evidently was, although 
he did not express it in words, for reasons which are ap- 
parent, that the opponents could not overthrow an arrange- 
ment which they chiefly were to make, in opposition to the 
protectionists ; and that the ultra-tariff men would not 
dare to disturb it through fear of a worse fate. 

A considerable part of the speech was devoted to an I 
attempt to minimize the extent of the concessions which i 
be asked the friends of protection to make. It was not an I 
abandonment of protection, only a suspension of it. The 
power remained. The bill provided how, after the year | 
1842, it shoidd be exercised, namely, by giving the manu- i 
facturers free raw materials. " The most," he said, " that ' 
can be objected to the bill by those with whom he had co- 
operated to support the protective system was that in con- 
sideration of nine and a half years of peace, certainty, and 
stability, the manufacturers relinquished some advantages 
which they now enjoyed." 

It was in dealing with the second of the two great ob- 
jecta in view which be had mentioned at the beginning of 
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general goTemment from carrring the km of the Uaited 
States into operation within her limits. . . . Uer appeal 
was not to arms bat to another power ; not to the sword 
bat to tbe law. ... As the parpose of Soatb Carolina waa 
not that of force, this at once disarmed, divested legisla- 
tion of one of the principal objections which it appeared to 
him existed againtttitat the commencemeDt of the session." 
'riii* and mach more to the same effect, Mr. Clay discoun- 
tenanced tbe "experiment" as '- rash, intemperate, and 
greatly in error ; " bat, having persuaded himself that 
South Carolina was in an attitude of defiance, not intend- 
ing violent resistance, bat putting up her fists merely to 
see what the United States would do about it. he saw all 
his objections to a present revision of the tariff, as a yield- 
ing in the face of threats, melted completely away. 
'' If there had been any doubt before this sensational 
movement by the earliest and most stalwart champion of 
tbe American system, that the protective tariff as it was 
exemplified in the act of 1828, or even in thatj>f -1832, 
waa doomed, there was doubt no longer. Tbe enemy had 
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nearly forced the defences already ; now tlie captain «i 
the besieged army offered to surrender the fort provided 
he were permitted to withdraw at leisure and with the 
honors of war. 

That is one view and the most natural view of the course 
adopted by Mr. Clay. There is another aspect in which 
it may be regarded. Clay's biographers and those histo- 
rians who have reviewed his public life have discussed hia 
Buddenand unanuouuced change of front with muchminute- 
'-BeaaJ The method of reducing duties uniformly was one 
which he had examined in his speech only one year before, 
and had condemned it.^ The rates of duty he proposed in 
his bill he would never, at any former time, have consented 
to as adequate. He would have scouted the idea that free 
raw materials were a sufficient protection to the manufac- 
turer ; and furthermore he did not offer the woollen manu- 
facturers free wool. His version of South Carolina's acts 
and purposes could not have seemed plausible even to him- 
self. In his new movement he forsook those whom he had 
always led in tariff campaigns, — unless it be preferred 
that they forsook him, — and sought allies among those 
who had for twenty years combated his tariff views, plans, 
and motives with voice and vote. 

Yet this action was not treachery ; it was not timidity ; 
we may even say it was not a result of misjudgment nor 
a piece of bad tactics. He did not determine upon his 
course until he was convinced that Vk-ithout strategy the 
cause was lost, nor until he had a strong assurance that 
his plan could be carried. He conid not persuade more 
than a handful of his old followers to make the volle-fuce 
at his command ; bnt possibly the success of his plan was 
promoted by the fact that it was opposed by the old 
guard of the protectionists. Many of them expressed 
their astonishment at Mr. Clay's despondent words about 
the future of the tariff. They did not believe it was in 




danger. Bnt thej were Umd. The temper of Congress 
under Ae in flnco M of the witlidnwal of all pteteace of 
npport hj the Pkeadent, of the preaiuia b^ the Soatbera 
members and die sabcerriency of tbat class of XortJ^m 
men aptly deaeribed by John Bandolph as ** doi^ibem," 
and above aD of the manawemble arpuBent that the 
Treasniy did not need the high taxes, — the temper of 
Coograas in these crrenmstanoes was dearly in Earor of » 
radical treatment of the tariff qtiestion. Hb porpose 
being to saTe what be oonld, Mr. Clay was rarely ri^t. 
His oondnct was dictated by political cooaideradona not 
less than was that of the free traders of the Hoose. Un- 
doubtedly be saved bU cause from a crushiag and oTer- 
whelming defeat. Nothing a easier than to show that he 
acted inconsisteDtly, nothing is more obrions than that be 
had anawered his own speech a year before he delivered 
it. Nevertheless, he deserves admiration for the compara- 
tive freedom from maladroitness which characterized hia 
annooncement of the compromise plan. 

We need not follow closely the debate io the Senate 
which followed the presentation of &Ir. Clay's bilL Mr. 
"Webster and other thoroughgoing protectionists opposed 
it, and so did Mr. Benton, for reasons which be does not 
explain satisfactorily in his " Thirty Years' View." Per- 
haps it is not too unjust to say that Mr. Clay's leadership 
was a sufficient reason to insure his opposition to any 
meanure. There was slight opposition to granting leave 
to introduce the bill, but the objections were withdrawn, 
and the next day the bill was referred to a select commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Clay, Callioun. Grundy, Webster, 
Clayton, Rives, and Dallas,- — seven eminent senators, 
whose opinions and action could be foretold. Mr. Webster 
was opposed to the measure, and so apparently was Kir. 
Dallas. The others voted with Mr. Clay on the prelim- 
iiiaiy motions. Mr. Calhoun had resigned the vice-presi- 
dency, and had been chosen a senator from South Carolina 
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to succeed Mr. Hajne, elected governor. He made 
speech, brief but significant, in the short debate wbici. 
took place after Mr. Clay's explanation and advocacy of 
the bill. He declared that he approved the object for 
which the bill was introduced and its general principles: 
It had been his fate to occupy a position as hostile as any 
one could, in reference to the protecting policy ; but if it 
depended on his will he would not give his vote for the 
prostration of the manufacturing intei-est, by suddenly . 
withdrawing the duties by which the large capital invested 
in manufactures was sustained. He did not approve 
Bome of the details of the bill ; but minor points of 
difference might be adjusted. The galleries received this 
intimation that the Clay bill would liave the support of 
South Carolina and of those who accepted its leadership 
with such " tumultuous approbation " — according to the 
official reporter — that the Chair ordered the galleries to 
be cleared. The order was not executed. 

While the bill of Mr. Clay was under consideration in , 
committee, Mr. Webster introduced a series of resolutions 
condemning the principles on which that bill was based : i 
^e_e(iualjier centum reduction ; the neglect of discrimi- 
nation in choosing articles on which the duty was toTie 
r^iiced ; the promise of a strict revenue system ; the 
Bnrrender of the right to impose protective duties; and 
iEe pledge that future Congresses should not disturb an 
arrangement entered into by the existing Congress. He 
proposed to discuss the resolutions, but there is no record 
that he did so. 

Mr. Clay reported the bill bach to the Senate, with 
amendments, on February 19. At the same time he 
gave notice of an amendment, to be offered later, on the 
subject of the valuation of goods. On the 21st — the 
" Force Bill," which had been blocking the way for 
time, having been passed on the 20th — the tariff bill 
was taken up. There was a brief discussion upon the 
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amendments which were m&inlj of phrasbig and urange- 
ment of clatues. Mr, Dickerson, of New Jersey, wisbed 
to be informed if the bill did not indirectly do away with 
the principle of incidental and discriminating protectioD ; 
and Mr. Clay replied that after nine and a half years the 
principle of protection was limited to twen^ per cent.. 
" but below that amount the principle is expressly re- 
■erved," — a statement which the reporter should have 
followed with an exclamation point. 

The amendments were adopted in gross. Then Mr. 
Clay offered the important amendment of which be had 
given notice — a provision that in 1842, when payment 
of duties in cash and the final reduction to a uniform 
rate of duty were to come in force, " duties shall be 
asse ssed upon the value thereof at the port where the 
same shall be entered, under $uch regulationVasmay be 
prescribed by law." TKis was to substitute the " home ' 
valuation " for the foreign valuation. It was to add 
freight and insurance to the amount on which the twenty 
per cent, duty was levied ; and it would do away alto- 
gether with the frauds so long practised in invoices. It 
was evident from the Erst that this amendment contained 
a significance which did not appear on the surface. Mr. 
Clay spoke of it in a way to convey the impression that the 
bill could not pass unless the amendment were adopted. 
Mr. Benton supplies an explanation which may be true in 
the main, but which in detail is contradicted by the 
official record and is certainly false. His statement la 
that Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, demanded, insisted, that 
the amendment should not only be adopted but should be 
supported by the South and by Mr. Calhoun and the 
nullifying senators in particular; and that the demand 
was coupled with a threat that unless it were complied 
with the bill should not pass.^ It is quite possible that 

' See olutptet IxEtT. of " A Thirty Tenn' View." BenWogitei Uierein 
tlw " TCcrat butory " of tbe eomptDimse ; but k a hudly credible tbU 
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the adoptioa of the ameadment was agreed upon by the 
protectionists of the type represented by Mr. Clayton, 
and Mr. Holtnea, of Maine, as a condition sine qua non ; 
indeed that fact is a strictly natural inference from words 
spoken in public debate. At all events, it was supported 
by both the South Carolina senators, and by those of 
Virginia, Alabama, and Mississippi. Nine of the twelve 

uij one vbo «aa concerned in the affair wauld hftie revealed tbe histor; 
of it to tiini. He wu aq Ishmoel iit the case, for he waa not a protecliciniflt 
nor ■ free trader ; he was an optwiec of NnllilicBtion, on enem; of CLaj, 
an eueni; of Calhoun, an opponent of Webster, — in abort, one who 
•greed with no one — nnlen be repreunted Jackeon — in tbe matter of 
tbe tariff. He repremata that when Clay offered tbe home- valuation 
■mendnient. " Mr. Calhoun and his triends net it with violent oppoajliun, 
declaring it to be DDconstitntional ; " that "it van then lata in tbe da;, 
tbe aeeaion ; " that Mr. Clayton, in order to 
o lay tbe bill on the table, " with the decU- 
latioD timt it was to lie there ; " that Clay In vain besoaght him to wilb- 
draw the motion ; that Calhoun and bis frieada held a caupui behind the 
Vice-President's chair, and that the reanlt of the conferencB was a pn>- 
Tiaioual vithdnval of tbe motion to ky tbe bill on tbe table and an 
adjournment of tbe Senate for tbe day ; that there were renewed stteinpla 
to move tbe obdurala beart of Mr. Gsjtvn, but without avail ; and that 
finally Mr. Calbonn yielded and voted for tbe obnoiions amendment. 
This aecount agrees in some paiticutara with the ofScinl report of tbe 
debate made oa the spot and printed in tbe " National Intelli^vncer " the 
next day : it is widely at variance with it in the most important particolat*. 
First of all, tbe discunion did not take place on tbe -.;d of March, — tbe 
tait day bat one of tbe session, — but on the 'iUt of Febniary, when a 
fortnight of the aeaaion renuiined, and when it mattered little what tbe 
Senate did. einoe the House of Bepreseotatiteg ivai engngcd Dpon a bill 

Calhnaa rained the constitiilional objection, but without heat. He spoke 
four timea on the subject on ibe day tbe amendment una introduced, and 
OD each occasion left himself a logical way of escape from hie attitude of 
oppoaition. On tbe last occasion he said expresaly that be " would raiae no 
cavilling objections. He wishi^d to act in perfect good faitb, and he only 
wished to see what could be done." Theae facts are sufficient to prove 
Mr. Benton's account quite inaccurate- ile might he contradicted upon 
other minor pointa, bat it i* quite uoneceuary to occupy space in doing ao. 
Hi* untnutwarthineai in narratiDg matlen which are of official record 
renders hji account in tbe same chapter of the origin of the CIsy bill, con- 
cerning which be could not have been informed either at first or second 
band, quite valueteis, and it is accordingly not alladed to in tbe text. 
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New Englaitd aenaton TOted for tbe UDendmeot Mr. 
Webster opposed it as an nnimal and bnpnetiesble 
measure, and because of bis geoeial preference tar a pc ei fiB 
rather tbaa ad valorem dudes. Tbe rote on the ameoJ- 
ment was, yeas 26, naya 16. 

The farther debate apon tbe bill in tbe S«iat« is impor- 
tant only aa it discloses clearly tbe mntoally hostile atti- 
tude of Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster. There was more thao 
once a tone of asperity in tbe remarks tbey addicMed to 
each other. Many amendmeDts were offered, npoo *'—*-* 
every one of which Mr. Webster voted in the affirmative 
and Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun in the negative; and late 
in the evening on Febmary 23 (Saturday) tbe bill was 
ordered to a third reading witboat a division. 

We return nowtothe House of Representatives, where the 
Verplanck bill bad been dragging along for many weeksi 
On the same day that Mr. Clay gave notice that he pur- 
posed introducing bis bill, the feeling seems to have come 
to those on l>oth sides of the House that tbe bill could not 
pass. Mr, Dearborn, of Massachusetts, moved to lay it 
on the table, which was equivalent to a motion to reject 
it. The motion having been defeated, Mr. Drayton, of 
South Carolina, remarked that it must be obvious that tbe 
bill with its numerous amendments could not be passed in 
the short remaining time of the session, and moved to 
recommit it to the Committee of Ways and Means with 
instructions to report a bill continuing present duties until 
March, 1834, and then to reduce them one third. Mr. 
Wyckliffe, of Kentucky, proposed a modification of the 
instructions, namely, that from March, 1834, the duties 
should be reduced annually, and equally each year, so 
that in 1840 they should have reached twenty per cent. 
Mr. Irvin, of Ohio, prD|>osed a reduction of duties ten 
per cent, annually until the revenue should be reduced to 
the wants of government. Mr. Wardwell, of New York, 
proposed a five per cent, annual reduction. 
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It will be seen from these propositions that the princi- 
ple of Mr. Clay's bill was iu the minds of several members 
before tbe details of tbat measure had been made public. 
Wliether it occurred to them independently, whether they 
were cognizant of the plan of the great Keotuckian and 
were carrying out bis purpose by making their several 
suggestions, or whether they had learned something of his 
intentions and were endeavoring to forestall him, cannot, 
of course, be even conjectured; but it is quite obvious 
that the general idea was familiar to the House long be- 
fore the decisive action was taken on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary. 

On the 12th of February Colonel Drayton modified his 
proposed instructions. Duties on the protected articles 
were to be reduced five per cent, and on all other articles 
ten per cent, annually, until the revenue should not ex- 
ceed the authorized expenditures of government. He was 
followed by several other members, each having a sugges- 
tion of his own as to the instructions to be given. Mr. 
Carson, of North Carolina, moved the recommitment of 
the bill without instructions. The House was in no mood 
to take definite action. The attendance was thin, " A 
great many members were absent in the Senate chamber 
where Mr. Clay's bill was under discussion," records tlie 
ofEcial reporter. No decision was made on that day, and 
the bill waa not again taken up until February 18. On 
that day all the motions to recommit were withdrawn; 
and although there was not time to get through the bill in 
the regular way, the consideration of amendments made by 
the Committee of the Whole and offered by individual 
members was resumed. There is little significance in the 
reversion to the former programme. Evidently the House 
was waiting for the Senate, and the debates during the 
week were dreary and profitless. 

The Senate having clearly demonstrated its purpose 
and its power to pass the Clay bill, and having equally 
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indicated its intention to pasa no other, the time lad 
eofoe, on tbe 25tb of Febmaij, to briag it directly before 
tbe Hoose. Mr. Letcber, of KentQckr, nude a mocion to 
■trike oat all after tbe enacting cLaose and to insert Ur. 
Clay's bill in liea thereof. The motion was held to be 
' onparliamentary, bat th« object was accomplished bv a 
series of motions, and after three short speeches had been 
made in oppoaition the bill was ordered to be engrostied 
for a third reading, yeas 105, nays 71. On tbe next day 
there was a brief debate, at the close of which tbe bill was 
passed by a vote of 119 to 85 — Sooth Carolina Doani- 
mooB in the affirmative ; Massachusetts unanimous in tbe 
negative ; Pennsylvania divided, fonr in favor of the bill 
and twenty-one ag^et it ; — from which facts one may 
infer tbe state of opinion upon the bill, and the extent to 
which Mr. Clay's assertion that it maintained the principle 
of protection was accepted. 

Tbe bill was taken instantly to the Senate and was read 
a first time on tbe same day. On Febmanr 27 it was 
ordered to a third reading without a diriBion. It was dis- 
cnssed at some length on the 1st of March. First came 
an able speech in o]i]>osition by Mr. Bobbins, of Rhode 
Island. Some suggestive sentences may be quoted out of 
their connection to indicate the keenness of the analysis 
he applied to tbe measure: — 

The bill carries with it the idea that the protective 
policy is an evil in itself, — an evil to be deprecated 
and not to be tolerated for a moment but to prevent a 
greater evil, namely, the evil of a sudden overthrow of the 
great establishments dependent upon it; and to be toler 
ated only for a few short years to give to those establish- 
ments an opportunity to wind up their affairs and enable 
them, so far as that time will enable them, to prevent the 
consummation of their ruin. ... It has been said that it 
preserves the principle of protection. What signifies it 
to preserve the principle of protection if protection itself 
is not preserved ? . . . 1 know it has been said that this 
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bill is not what it profeaaeB to be — a permanent systera 
for tliid country. But if this system ia to be adopted and 
then destroyed, who are to destroy it ? We, the friends 
of the policy, are to make the attack. ... I do not like 
the idea of first giving up our possessions and then of 
going to war to recover them back.' 

Mr. Calhoun followed. He had serious objections to 
some features of the bill, but they were all outweighed by 
the fact that the measure provided as the 6nal result that 
the revenue should come down to the just and economical 
wants of the government. He had no faith in legislative 
pledges and placed no reliance upon the pledge contained 
in this bill, but upon the circumstances under which it 
was about to pass. He had no fear that any one would 
be so reckless as to attempt to reinstate the system with 
the present experience before his eyes. The South Caro- 
lina senator was followed by other speakers — by protec- 
tionists who thought the bill surrendered the principle of 
protection, and by other protectionists who thought the 
principle not surrendered, and who opposed the bill while 
gloating over the fact that the Southern members must 
" swallow " the principle ; by Northern Democrats and by 
Southern Democrats who deemed the bill full of objec- 
tionable features, but had resolved to vote for it in the 
interest of peace and harmony. Mr. Clay closed the debate 
in a speech full of conciliatory language, but containing no 
□ew arguments. 

The bill was then passed, by yeas 29, nays 16, — three 
members only being absent. The entire vote of the South 
except that of the Missouri senators was given for the 
bill. Even New England was evenly divided, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut supporting the bill, and Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island opposing it. The 
President approved the bill on the 2d of March. 

The long struggle was ended. The " Force Bill " and 
1 " Blister of Debatci," voL iz. put i pp. 787 et leq. 
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the " compromise " tariff bUl became the law of the land 
on the same day. That they were companion acts was 
known to all ; that they were " connected " waa asserted 
by Calhoun, but was admitted by none of the supporters 
of the measure aimed at nullification. The bills were 
virtually both administration measures, — the one cham- 
pioned chiefly by Mr. Webster, the other devised by Mr. 
Clay, the two most prominent opponents of the adminis- 
tration in the Senate. The one dealt (irmly with the 
State, which waa on the verge of rebellion ; the other 
promised compliance with the demands of that State on a 
day certain. No doubt there was patriotism behind both 
measures, a wish to save the Union, a desire for the re- 
storation of peace and good-will. Upon a fair and candid 
estimate of the public sentiment of the time it cannot be 
questioned that, whether patriotism did or did not require 
the sacrifice of protection implied in the compromise act, 
political sagacity did require it. The system would surely 
have been swept away within a year or two if some of 
its adherents had not foreseen what was to happen and 
taken security of the future. Under the act of 1833 the 
land had rest from tariff wars for several years, and free- 
dom from agitation until the time approached when the 
"permanent system " was to become operative. 
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